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WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Ro GER STERNE, (grandson to Arch- 


bishop Sterne ) Lieutenant in Handaside's 


regiment, was married to Agnes Hebert, wi- 
dow of a captain of a good family : her 
fanuly name was (I believe) Nuttle — though, 


upon recollection , that was the name of her 
father-in-law, who was anoted sutler in Flan- 
ders, in Queen Anne's wars, where my father 


married his wife's daughter (N. B. he was in- 
debt to him) which was in September 25, 1711, 
Old Stile. — This Nuttle had a son by my 


grandmother — a fine person of a man but a 
graceless whelp—what became of him I know 


not. — The family (if any left), live now 
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at Clonmel in the south of Ireland , at which 


town I was born November 24h, 1713, a 
few days after my mother arrived from Dun- 


kirk. — My birth - day was ominous to my 


poor father, who was, the day after our ar- 
rival, with many other brave officers broke, 
and sent adrift into the wide world with a wife 
and two children — the elder of which was 

Mary; she was born at Lisle in French Flan- 
ders, July the tenth, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twelve, New Stile. — This child was 
moſt unfortunate—she married one Weemans 
in Dublin—whoused her most unmercifully-- 


spent his substance, became a bankrupt, and 
left my poor ſiſter to shift for herself, — which 
she was able to do but for a few months, for 


She went io a friend's house in the country, 
and died oſ a broken heart. She was a most 


beautiful woman -- ofa fine figure, and deserv- 


ed a better fate. —T he regiment, in which my 
father served, being broke, he left Ireland as 
soon as I was able to be carried, with the rest 
of his family, and came to the family seat at 


Elvington, near York, where his mother lived. 


She was daughter to Sir Roger Jaques, and an 


| heiress. There we sojourned for about ten 
months, when the regiment was eſtablished, 


and our houshold decamped with bag and 
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baggage for Dublin — within a month of our 


arrival, my father left us, being ordered to 


Exeter, where, in a sad winter, my mother 
and her two children followed him, travelling 
from Liverpool by land to Plymouth. (Melan- 
choly description of this journey not neceſſary 
to be transmitted here). In twelve months we 


were all sent back to Dublin. My mother, 


with three of us, (for she laid in at Plymouth 

of a boy, Joram) , took ship at Bristol, for 
Ireland, and had a narrow escape from being 
caſt away by a leak springing up in the vessel. 
At length, after many perils, and struggles, 
we got to Dublin. — There my father took a 
large house, furnished it, and in a yearand a 
half's time spent a great deal of money. -In 


the year one thousand seven hundred and 


nineteen, all unhing'd again; the regiment was 
ordered, with many others, to thelsle of Wight, 
in order to embark for Spain in the Vigo expe- 
dition. We accompanied the regiment, and 


were driven into Milford Haven, but landed 
at Bristol, from thence by land to Plymouth 


again, and to the Isle of Wight — where I 

remember we stayed encamped some time be- 

fore the embarkation of the troops — (in this 

expedition from Bristol to Hampshire we lost 

poor Joram — a pretty boy, four years old, 
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of the small-pox), my mother, sister, and 
myself, remained at the Isle of Wight during 


the Vigo expedition, and until the regiment 


had got back to Wicklow in Ireland, from 


whence my father sent for us. — We had poor 
Joram's loss supplied during our stay in the 


Isle of Wight, by the birth of a girl, Anne, 


born September the twenty-third , One thou- 


sand seven hundred and nineteen. — This 
pretty blossom fell at the age ofthree years, in 
the barracs of Dublin she was, as I well re- 
member, of a fine delicate frame, not made to 
last long, as were most of my father's babes. 
We embarked for Dublin, and had all been 


cast away by a most violent storm, but through 


the intercessions of my mother, the captain 


was prevailed upon to turn back into Wales, 
where we stayed a month, and at lenght got 


into Dublin, and travelled by land to Wick- 
low, where my father had for some weeks 
given us over for lost. We lived in the bar- 


racs at Wicklow, one year, (one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty) when Devijeher 


(so called after Colonel Devijeher,) was born; 


from thence we decamped to stay half a year 
with Mr. Fetherston, a clergyman, about seven 
miles from Wicklow, who being a relation of 
my mother's, invited us to his parsonage at 
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Animo. — It was in this parish , during our 


Stay , that I had that wonderful escape in 


falling through a mill-race whilst the mill 


was going, and of being taken up unhurt — 


the story is incredible, but known for truth 
in all that part of Ireland — where hundreds 
of the common people flocked to see me. — 
From hence we followed the regiment to 
Dublin , where we lay in the barracs a 
year. — In this year, one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-one , learned to write, 


etc. — The regiment, ordered in twenty- 


two, to Carrickfergus in the north of Ireland; 


we all decamped, but got no further than 


Drogheda, thence ordered to Mullengar , 
forty miles west, where by Providence we 
stumbled upon a kind relation, a collateral 


descendant from Archbishop Sterne, who took 


us all to his castle and kindly en tertained us 
for a year — and sent us to the regiment at 
Carrickfergus, loaded with kindnesses, etc. — 


a most ruefal and tedious journey had we 


all, in March, to Carrickfergus, where we 
arrived in six or seven days — little Devi- 
jeher here died, he was three years old — 


He had keen left behind at nurse at a farm 
house near Wicklow, but was fetch d to us 


by my father the summer after — another 
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child sent to fill his place, Susan; this babe 
too left us behind in this weary journey — 
Ihe autumn of that year, or the spring 
_ afterwards, (I forget which) my father got 
leave of his colonel to fix me at school 
which he did near Halifax, with an able 
maſter ; with whom I staid some time, till 
by God's care of me my coulin Sterne , of 
Elvington, became a father to me, and sent 
me to the university, etc. etc. To pursue the 
thread of our story, my father's regiment 
was the year after ordered to Londonderry, 
Where another fister was brought forth, 
Catherine , ftill living , but moſt unhappily 
estranged from me by my uncle's wicked- 
ness, and her own folly — from this station 
the regiment was sent to defend Gibraltar, 
at the Siege, where my father was run 
through the body by Captain Phillips , in a 
duel, (the quarrel begun about a goose) 
with much difficulty he survived — tho' 
with an impaired conſtitution , which was 
not able to withſtand the hardships it was put 
to for he was sent to Jamaica, where he soon 
fell by the country fever, which took away 
his senses firſt, and made a child of him, and 
then, in a month or two, walking about 
continually without complaining , till the 
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moment he sat down in an arm chair, and 


breathed his last — wich was at Port Antonio, 


on the north of the island. My father was a 
little smart man active to the last degree, in 
all exercises — moſt patient of fatigue and dis- 
appointments, of which it pleased God to 


give him full measure — he was in his temper 


Somewhat rapid, and haſty — but ofa kindly, 
sweet disposition, void of all design; and so 


innocent in his own intentions, that he sus- 
pected no one; so that you might have 


cheated him ten times ina day, if nine had not 


been sufficient for your purpose — wy poor 
father died in March, 1731 —TI remained at 


Halifax 'till about the latter end of that year, 
and cannot ont mentioning this anecdote 
of myself, and school-master — He had had 
the cieling of the school- room new white- 


washed — the ladder remained there —1I one 


unlucky day mounted it, and wrote with a 


brush in large capital letters LAUR. STERNE, 


for which the usher severely whipped me. My 


master was very much hurt at this, and said, 
before me, that never should that name be 


effaced, for I was a boy of genius, and he was 
Sure I should come to preferment — this 


expression made me forget the stripes I had 


received — In the year thirty-two my coubln 
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sent me to the university, where Istaid some 
time. "Twas there that I commenced a friend- 
Ship with Mr. H.... which has been most 
lasting on both sides —I then came to York, 
and my uncle got me the living of Sutton — 
and at York I became acquainted with your 
mother; and courted her for two years — she 


owned she liked me, but thought herself not 
rich enough, or me too poor, to be joined to- 
gether—she went to her sister's in S—, and I 


wrote to her often — I believe then she was 


partly determined to have me, but would 


not say $S0—at her return she fell into a con- 
sumption and one evening that I was sitting 
by her with an almost broken heart to see her 
so ili, she said, my dear Laurey, I can 
never be yours, for I verily believe I have 


not long to live — but I have left you every 


Shilling of my fortune; —upon that she show- 


ed me her will—this generosity overpowered 
me. — It pleased God that she recovered, and 


I married her in the year 1741. My uncle and 
myself were then upon very good terms, for 
he soon got me thePrebendary of York—but 
he quarrelled with me afterwards , because 
I would not write paragraphs in the news- 


papers though he was a partyman, I was not, 


and detested such dirty work : thinking it 
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beneath me.—from that period, he became my 


bitterest enemy, — By my wife's mea s 1 got. 


the living of Stillington—a friend ofher's in the 
south had promised her, that if she married a 
clergyman in Vorkshire, when the living be- 
came vacant, he would make her a compli- 


ment of it. I remained near twenty years at 


Sutton, doing duty at both places — Ih.d then 

very good health. — Books, painting, fiddling, 
and shooting were my amusements; as to the 
Squire of the parish, Icannot say we were upon 


a very friendly footing but at Stillington, the 


family of the Cs showed us every kindness 
—'twas most truly agreeable to be withina mile 
and ahalf of an amiable ſamily, who were ever 
cordial friends --- In the year 1760, I took a 
house at York for your mother and yourself, 


and went up to London to publish * my two 


first volumes of Shandy f. In that year Lord 


* The firſt edition was printed in the preceding year 


at York. 


+ The following is the order in which Mr. Sterne's 
publications appeared : 

1747. The case of ©};'ah = the Widow of Zerevback 
considered: A charity-sermon preached on Good-Friday , 
April (7, 1747 , for the support of two charity- Schools 
in York. 

1730. The 1 of Conscience: Set forth in a ser- 
mon preached in the cathedral church of St. Peter's, 
York , at the summer assizes, betore the Hon. Mr. 
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F— presented me with the curacy of Cox- 


wold — a sweet retirement in comparison of 


Sutton. In ſixty-two I went to France before 
the peace was concluded , and you both fol- 


lowed me. --- I left you both in France, and in 
two years after I went to Italy for the recovery 
of my health --- and when I called upon you, 
Itried toengage your mother to return to Eng- 


land, with me---she and yourself are at length 


come --- and I have had the inexpressible joy 
of seeing my girl every thing I wished her. 


J have set down these particulars relating to my 
family, and self, for my Lydia, in case hereafter She 
might have a curioſity , or a kinder motive to know them. 


Baron Clive, and the Hon. Mr. Baron Smythe, on 
Sunday, July 29, 1750. 

1759. Vol. 1 and 2, of Tristram Shandy. 

1760. Vol. 1 and 2, of Sermons. 

1761. Vol. 3 and 4, of Tristram Shandy. 

1762. Vol. 5 and 6, of Tristram Shandy. 

1765. Vol. 7 and 8, of Tritsram Shandy. 

1766. Vol. 3 and 4, of Sermons. 

1707. Vol. 9, of Tristram Shandy. 

1768. The Sentimental Journey. 

The remainder of his Works were published after 
his death. | | 
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As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing narrative, has 
brought down the account of himself until within 
a few months of his death, it remains only to men- 


tion that he left York about the end of the year 
1767, and came to London in order to publish 


The ſentimental Fourney , which he bad written 
during the preceding summer at his favorite 


living of Coxwold, His health had been for some 
time declining, but he continued to visit his 
friends, and retained his usual {low of spirits. In 
February, 1768, he began to perceive the approa- 
ches of death, and with the concern of a good 


man, and the solicitude of an affectionate parent, 


devoted his attention to the future welfare of his 
daughter. His letters at this period reflect so 
much credit on his character , that it is to be 
lamented some others in the collection were per- 


mitted to see the light. After a short struggle 


with his disorder, his debilitated and worn out 


frame submitted to fate on the 18th day of March, 


1768, at his lodgings in Bond- ſteet. He was buried 
at the new burying ground, belonging to the 


parish of St. George, Hanover Square, on the 
22d of the same month, in the moſt private man- 
ner; and has ſince been indebted to ſtrangers for 
a monument very unworthy of his memory; on 


which the following lines are inscribed: 
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Near to this place 
Lies the body of 
The Reverend Laurence Sterne, A. M. 
Died September 13, 1768, 
Aged 53 Years. 


«Ah! molliter 0554 quiescant.” 


If a sound Head, warm Heart, and Breast humane, 
Unsullied Worth, and Soul without a Stain; 

If mental Powers could ever justly claim 

The well-won Tribute of immortal Fame, 

Sterne was te Man, who with gigantic Stride , 
Mowed down luxuriant foll:es far and wide. 
Yet what, though keenest Knowledge of Mankind, 
Unseal'd to him the Springs that move the Mind; 
What did it cost him? ridicul'd, abus'd, _ 
By Fools insulted, and by. Prudes accus'd 

In his, mild Reader, view thy future Fate, 

Like him despise, what 'twere a Sin to hate. 


This monumental ſtone was erected by two 
brother masons; for although he did no live to be 
a member of their society, yet as his all incompar- 
able perfurmances evidently prove him to have 
acted by rule and square, they rejoice in this 
opportunity of perpetuating his high and irre- 
proackable character to after ages. 


W. et S, 


* It is scarcely necessary to observe that this date is 
er roueous. : 
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A 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH 


FRANCE axy ITALY, 


_Tury order, ſaid I, this matter better in 


Fran ce — 


—You have been in France? ſaid my gentleman, 
turning quick upon me with the moſt civil triumph 
in the world. — Strange! quoth |. dehating the 
matter with myſelf, That one and twenty miles 
failing, for 'tis abſolutely no further from Dover 
to Calais, ſhould give a man theſe rights — I'll 

look into them: ſo giving up the argument — IL 
went ſtraight to my lodgings put up half a dozen 
ſhirts and a black pair of lilk breeches the coat 
I have on, faid I, looking at the ſleeve, will do” 
—took a place in the Dover ſtage; and the packet 
failing at nine the next morning — by three I had 
got fat down to my dinner upon a fricatee'd chicken, 
o incouteſtibly i France, that had I died that 
night of au indigeltion, che whole world could 
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not have ſuſpended the eflecls of the * Droits d'aubai- 
ne— my ſhirts, and black pair of filk breeches — 
portmanteau and all muſt have gone to the King 
of France — even the little picture which I have 


lo long worn, and ſo often have told thee, Eliza, 
I would carry with me into my grave, would have 


been torn from niy neck. — Ungenerous! — to ſeize 
upon the wreck of an unwary paſſenger , whom 
your ſujects had beckon'd to their coaſt — by hea- 
ven! Sin, it is not well done; and much does 


it grieve me, tis the monarch of a people ſo civil- 
i / ed and courteous, and ſorenowned for ſentiment 


and fine feelings , that I have to reaſon with — 
But have ſcarce ſet a foot in your dominions -- 


CALAIS, 


\ / THIEN I had finiſh'd my dinner, and drank 
the King of France's health, to ſatisfy my mind 
that I hore him no [pleen, but, on the contrary, 
high honor for the humanity of his temper — I roſe. 


up an inch taller for tile accommodation. 


No- faid I the Bourbon is by no means a 


_ cruel race: they may be nuiled like other people; 
but there is a mildneſs in their blood. As I ac- 
knowledged this, I felt a ſuluhion of a finer kind 


upon my chee:: — more warm and friendly to man, 


* All the ces of ſtrangers (Swiſs and Scotch excepted) dying 
i France, are ſeized by virtue of this law, though the heir be 
upon the ſpot-— the profit l theſe contugencics being farmed, 
wer is Nv redigis. 5 
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than what Burgundy ( at leaſt of two livres a bottle, 
which was ſuch as I had * drinking) could 
have produced. 


— Juſt God! faid I, kicking my portmanteau 
aſide , what is there in this world's goods which 


ſhould ſharpen our ſpirits, and make ſo many 


kind-hearted brethren of us, fall out ſo cruelly as 


we do by the way * 


When man is at peace with man, how much 


_ lighter than a feather is tlie heavieſt of metals in 


his hand! he pulls out his purſe, and holding it 
airily and uncompre(s'd, looks round him, as if 
he ſought for an object to ſhare it with. In doing 
this, I felt every veilel in my frame dilate — the 
arteries beat all chearily together, and every power 
which ſuſtained life, performed it with 40 little 
friction, that 'twould have confounded the molt 
phyſical precieuje in France: with all her materialiſin, 
ſhe could ſcarce have called me a machine — 


I'm confident, ſaid I to myſelf, I ſhould have 
overſet her creed. 


The acceſſion of that idea, carried nature, at 
that time, as high as ſhe could go - I was at peace 
with the world before, and tus hniſh'd the treaty 
with mylelt — 


Now, was La King of France, cried [—what 
a moment for an orphan to have beg ts father 3 
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1 " YORICK'S: 
THE MONK 


CALAISL 


1 had ſcarce uttered the words, when a poor 
monk of the order of St. Francis came into the 


room to beg ſomething for his convent. No man 
caresto have his virtues the ſport of contingencies 
— or one man may be generous, as another man 


is puiſſant — ſed non quo ad hanc — or be it as it may 
E for there is no regular reaſoning upon the ebbs 


and flows of our humors; they may depend upon 


the ſame cauſes, for aught I know, wich influence 
the tides ee en — 'twould be of no diſcredit to 


us, to ſuppoſe it was ſo: I'm ſure atleaſt for myſelf, 
that in many a caſe! ſhould be more highly ſatis- 


fied, to have it ſaid by the world, I had had an 
affair with the moon in which there was neither 
ſin nor ſhame,” than have it paſs altogether as my 
own act and deed, wherein there was o much 


of both. 


E But he this as it may. The moment I caſt 
my eyes upon him, I was predetermined not to 
give him a ſingle ſous; and accordingly I put my 
purle into my pocket — button'd it np — fet myſelf 
a Intle more upon my centre, and advanced up 


gravely to him: there was lomething, I fear, for- 
bidding in my look: I have his ſigure this moment 


before my eyes, and think there was that in it 
which delerved better. 
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The monk, as 1 jndged from the break in his 
tonſure, a fe ſcarter'd white hairs upon his temples, 
being all that remained of it, might be about 
ſeventy — but from his eyes, and that ſort of fire 
which was in them, which ſeemed more temper'd 
by courteſy than years, could be no more than 


ſixty — Truth might lie between He was certainly 
| ſixty-live; and the general air of his countenance, 
notwithſlanding ſomething ſeem'd to have been 


planting wrinkles in it before their time, agreed 
to the account. 


It was one of thoſe heads which Guido has often 
painted — mild, pale — penetrating , free from all 


commom place ideas of fat contented ignorance 
looking downwards upon the earth — it look'd 
forwards; but look'd, as if it look'd at ſomething 
beyond tius world. How one of his order came 


by it, heaven ahove, who let it fall upon a monk's 
ſhoulders , beſt knows: but it would have ſuited 
a Bramin , and had I met it upon the plains of 
Indoſtan, I had reverenced it. 


The reſt of his outline may be given in a few 
ſtrokes ; one might put it into the hands of any one 


to deſign, for 'twas neither elegant or otherwiſe, 


but as character and expreſſion made it ſo: it was 
a thin, ſpare form, ſomething above the commen 
ſize, if it loſt not the diſtinction by a bend forward 
in the figure — but it was the attitude of Intreaty ; 
and as it now ſtands preſent to my imagination, 
it gain d more than it loſt by it. 
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When he had entered the room three paces, he 
food ſtill; and laying his left hand upon his breaſt, 
(a ſlender white ſtaff with which hejourney'd being 
in his right) — when I had got cloſe upto him, he 
introduced himſelf with the little ſtory of the wants 
of his convent, and the poverty of his order — and 
did it with ſo {imple a grace — and {uch an air of 


deprecation was there in the whole caſt of his look 


and figure — I was bewitch'd not to have been 


ſtruck with 2 


A better reaſon was, I had predetermined 
not to give him a ſingle ſous. | 


TEE WORE 
CAL ALS 


55 Tis v very true, ſaid I, , replying to a caſt up- 
wards with his eyes, with which he had concluded 
his addreſs — tis very true — and heaven be their 
reſource who have no other but the charity of the 
world, the ſtock of which, I fear, is no way 


fuſkicient for the many great claims which are hourly 
made upon it. 


As I pronounced the words great claims, he gave 
a flight glance with his eye downwards upon the 
ſleeve of his tunick — 1 felt the full force of the 


appeal — Iacknowledge it, ſaid L a coarſe habit, 


and that but once in three Years, with meagre diet 
are no great matters; and the true point of pity 
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is, as they can be earn'd in the world with ſo little 
induſtry, that your order ſhould wih to procure 
them by prelling upon a fund which is the pro- 
perty of the lame , the blind, the aged, and the 
infirm — the captive who lies down counting over 
and over again the days of his afllictions, langniſhes 
allo for his ſhare of it; and had you been of the 
order of mercy , inſlead of the orcler of St. Francis, 
poor as I am, continued I, pointing at my port- 
manteau, full chearfully {ould it have been open'd 
to you, for the ranſom of the unſortunate — The 
monk made me a bow — but of all others, reſumed 
I, the unfortunate of our own country , ſurely, 
have the firſt rights; and I have left thouſands in 
diſtreſs upon our own {hore -- The monk gave a 


cordial wave with his head — as much as to ſay, 


No doubt, there is miſery enough in every corner 
of the world, as well as within our convent — 
But we diſtinguiſh, ſaid I, laying my hand upon 
the ſleeve of his tinick, in return for his appeal — 
we diſtinguiſh, my good father! betwixt thoſe who 
with only to eat the bread of their own labor — 


and thoſe who eat the bread of other people's, and 


have no other plan in life but to get through it in 
ſloth and ignorance , for the love of God. 


The poor Franciſcan made no reply: a hectic of 
a moment paſs' d acroſs his cheek , but could not 


tarry — Nature ſeemed to have had done with he: 
reſentments in him; he ſhewed none — but letting 
his ſtaff fall within his arm, he preſs'd bot! his 
hands with reſignation upon his breaſt, and retired. 


. 
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CALAIS, 


My heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut the 


_ door—Pſha! ſaid I with an air of careleſſneſs, three 


ſeveral times— but it would not do: every ungra- 
cious ſyllable I had utter'd , crowded back into my 
imagination: I reflected, 1 had no right over the 


poor Franciſcan, but to deny him; and that the 


puniſhment of that was enough to the diſappointed 
without the addition of unkind language—l conſi- 


der'd his grey hairs — his courteous figure ſeem'd 


to reenter and gently aſk me what injury he had 


done me? — and why l could uſe him thus? — I 


would have given twenty livres for an advocate — 


I have behaved very ill, ſaid I within myſelf; but 
I have only juſt ſet out upon my travels; and 
Thall learn better manners as L get along. 


THE DESOBLIGEANT. 


CALATS 


W HEN a man is diſcontented wth himſelf, it 


has one advantage however, that it puts him into 


an excellent frame of 1 for making A bargain. | 


Now there being no travelling through France and 
Italy without a chaiſe — and nature generally 
prompting us to the thing we are fitteſt for, I walk'd 


out into the coach - yard to buy or hire ſomething 


* n 
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of that kind to my purpoſe: an old * Deſobligeant 
in the furtheſt corner of the conrt, hit my fancy 
at firſt fight, ſo I inſtantly got into it, ad finding 
it in tolerable harmony with my feelings, | ordered 
the waiter to call Monſieur Deſſein the maſter of 


the hotel — but Monſieur Deflein being gone to 


veſpers, and not caring to face the Franciican whom 
I ſaw on the oppoſite ſide of the court, in confer- 


ence with a lady juſt arrived at the inn — I drew 


the taffeta curtain betwixt us, and being determined 
to write my journey, I took out my pen ard ink, 
and wrote the preface to it in the De/obligeant, 


PREFACE 


IN THE DESOBLIGEANT. 


Fr mun have been obſerved by manya peripa- 


tetic philoſopher , I hat nature has ſet up by her 


_ own unqueſtionable authority certain boundaries 


and fences to circumſcribe the diſcontent of man: 


ſhe has effeCted her purpoſe in the quieteſtand eafieſ} 


manner by laying him under almoſt inſuperable ob- 


ligations to work out his eaſe, and to ſuſtain his ſuffer- 


ings at home. It is there only that ſhe has provided 
him with the moſt ſuitable objects to partake of his 
happineſs, and bear a part of that burthen which 


in all countries and ages, has ever been too heavy 
for one pair of ſhiculders. * Tis true, we are endued 


with an imperfect power of ſpreading our happineſs 


* A Chaiſe, fo called in France, from its holding but! one 
perſony | | 
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ſometimes beyond her limits, but 'tis ſo ordered, 
that from the want of languages, connections, and 
dependencies, and from the difference in education, 


cuſtoms, and habits, we lie under {o many impe- 
diments in communicating our ſenſations out of our 
own ſphere, as often amount to a total impollibility. 


Tt will always follow from hence, that the balance 


of ſentimental commerce is always againſt the expa- 
triated adventurer: he muſt buy what he has little 


occaſion for at their own price — lus converſation 


will ſeldom be talen in exchange for theirs without 
a large diſcount — and this, by the bye, eternally 
driving him into the hands of more equitable bro- 
kers for ſuch converſation as he can find, it requir- 
es No great ſpirit. of divination t9 gueſs at his 
party — 


This brings me to my point; and naturally leads 
me (1f the ſee-ſaw of this Deſobligeant will but let 
me get on} into the eliicient as w ell as the linal 
cauſes of travelling —- 


Your idle people that leave their native country , 
and go abroad for ſome reaſon or reaſons which: 
may be derived from one of theſe general cauſes — 

Infirmity of body, 

Imbecility of mind , or 

Inevitable neceſlity. 
The firſt two include all thoſe who wave) by land 
or by water , laboring with pride, curiolity , vanity 
or ſpleen , ſubdivided and combined 77: νiν lum. 
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The third claſs includes the whole army of pere- 


grine martyrs ; more eſpecially thole travellers who 


{et out upon their travels with the benefit of the 


clergy, either as delinquents travelling under the 


direction of governors recommended by the magiſ- 


trate — or young gentlemen 1 by the 
N 


cruelty of parents and guardians, and travelling 
under the direction of governors recommended by 


Os ford, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow. 


There is a fourth claſs, but their number is ſo 
ſmall that they would not deſerve a diſtinction , 
was it not necellary in a work of this nature to 


obſerve the greatell preciſion and nicety, to avoid 


a confuſion ol character. And thoſe men 1 ſpeal: 


of, are ſuch as croſs the ſeas and ſojourn in a land 
of ſtrangers with a view of ſaving money for va- 
rious reaſons and upon various pretences : but as 


they might alſo lave themſelves and others a great 
deal of unneceſlary trouble by ſaving their money 
at home— and as their reaſons for travelling are 
the leaſt complex of any other ſpecies of emigrants, 


1 ſhall diftinguith theſe gentlemen by the name of 


Simple Travellers. 


Thus the whole circle of travellers , may he re- 
_ duced to the following heads : - 


Idle Travellers, 
Inquiſitive Travellers, 
Lying Travellers, 
Proud Travellers, 
Vain Travellers, 
Splenetic Travellers. 


„%ͤö; mien 


Then follow the Travellers of Neceſſity, 
The delinquent and felonious Traveller, 
The unfortunate and innocent Traveller, 
The ſimple Traveller, 


And laſt of all (if you pleaſe) 
The Sentimental Traveller 


(meaning thereby myſelf; who have travell'd, and 


of which I am now ſitting down to give an ac- 


count — as much out of Nece/jity, and the befoin 


de Voyager, as any one in the claſs. 


Iam well aware, at the ſametime, as both my 


travels and obſervations will' he altogether of a 
different caſt from any of my fore-runners; that I 


might have inſiſted upon a whole niche entirely to 


mylelf — but I ſhould break in upon the confines 


of the Vain Traveller, in wiſhing to draw attent- 
ion towards me, till I have ſome better grounds 
for it, than the mere Novelty of my Vehicle. It is 


Tuilicient for my reader, if he has been a traveller 


himſelf, that with ſtudy and reflexion hereupon he 
may be able to determine his own place and rank 
in the catalogue — it will be one ſtep towards 


knowing himſelf, as it is great odds but he retains 


ſome tincture and reſemblance, of what he imbibed 
or carried out, to the preſent hour. 


The man who firſt tranſplanted the grape of 


Burgundy to the Cape of Good Hope (oblerve he 


was a Dutchman) never dreamt of drinking the 
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ſame wine at the Cape that the ſame grape produced 
upon the French mountains — he was too 
phlegmatic for that — but undoubtedly he expected 
to drink ſome ſort of vinous liquor; but whether 
good, bad, or indifferent — he knew enough of 
this world to know, that it did not depend upon 
his choice, but that what is generally called chance 
was to decide his ſucceſs: however, he hoped for 
the beſt: and in theſe hopes, by an intemperate 
confidence in the fortitude of his head, and the 

depth of his diſcretion, Mynheer might pollibly over- 
ſet both in his new vine-yard ; and by diſcovering 
his nakedneſs, become a laughing-ſtock to his people. 


Even [5 it fares with the poor Traveller, ſailing 
and polling through the politer kingdoms of the 
globe in purſuit of knowledge and improvements; 


Knowledge and improvements are to be got by 
ſailing and poſting for that purpoſe ; but whether 
uſeful knowledge and real improvements, is all a 
| lottery — and even where the adventurer is ſuc— 
ceſsful, the acquired flock muſt be uſed with can- 
tion and ſobriety to turn to any profit — but as the 
chances run prodigioutly the other way, both as 
to the acquiſition and application, I am of opinion, 
That a man would act as wiſely , if he could pre- 
vail upon himſelf, to live contented without foreign 
knowledge or foreign improvements, eſpecially if 
he lives in a country that has no abſolute want of 
either — and indeed, much grief of heart has it oft 
and many a time colt me, when 1 have vblerved 
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how many a foul ſtep the inquiſitive Traveller has 
meaſured to ſee ſights and look into diſcoveries 
all which, as Sancho Panga ſaid to Don Quixote, 


they might have ſeen dry-ſhod at home. It is an 
age fo full of light, that there 1s ſcarce a country 


or corner of Europe whoſe beams are not croſſed 
and interchanged with others Knowledge in moſt 
of its branches, and in moſt aſlairs, is like muſic 


in an Italian ſtreet, whereof thoſe may partake, 
who pay nothing — But there is no nation under 
heaven — and God is my record, (before whole 
tribunal I muſt one day come and give an account 


of this work) — that I do not ſpeak it vauntingly — 
Bat there is no nation under heaven abounding 


with more variety of learning — where the ſciences 
may be more fitly woo'd, or more ſurely won than 


here — where art is encouraged, and will ſoon riſe 
high — where Nature (take her altogether) has ſo 
little to anſwer for — and, to clole all, where there 


is more wit and variety of cliaracter to feed the 


mind with — Where then, my dear countrymen, 
are you going? — 


— We are only looking at this chaiſe, ſaid they — 


Your moſt obedient lervant, ſaid I, ipping out 


of it, and pullins off my hat e mere wonder- 
ing, faid one of then, o, I found, was an 
inqui{uve traveller — what could occalion tits mo- 


ton, — Twas the agitation, iaid I coolly, of weit- 


ing a preiace — | never heard, ſaid tlie other, wlio 
was a /imple travelicr, ot a prelace wrote ina Deſob- 
ligeant. --- It would have been better, faid I, in a 
His d I is. 
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As an Engll /h man does not travel to 0 ſe Engl 1 


J retired to my room. 


GAL AIS. 


I. perceived that ſomething darker'd the paſſage 
more than myſelf, as I ſtepp'd along it to my room; 
it was effectually Monſ. Deſſein, the maſter of the 


| hotel, who had jull returned from veſpers, and, 


with his hat under his arm, was moſt complaiſantly 


following me, to put me in mind of my wants. 


I had wrote myſelf pretty well out of conceit with 
the Deſobligeant ; and Monſ. Deſſein ſpeaking of it, 
with a ihrug, as if it would no way ſuit me, it 
immediately ſtruck my fancy that it belong'd to 


ſome innocent traveller, who, on his return home, 


had left it to Moni Dellein s honor to make the 


moſt of. Four months had elapſed ſince it had 
finiſhed its career of Europe in the corner of Monſ. 


Deſlein's coach- yard; and having ſallied out from 
thence but a vampt-up buſinels at the firſt, thong 


it had been twice talen to pieces on Mount Senmis, 
it had not profited much by its adventures — but 


by none fo little as the ſlanding fo many months 
unpitied in the corner of Monl. Deſlein's coach- 
yard, Much indeed was not to be laid for it — 


but lomething might — and when a few words 
will reſcue nulery out of her difireſs, I hate tlie | 


man who can be a churl of them. 


Now was I the maſter of tis hotel. laid I, 
laying the point of my fore-luyer on Mr. Deticin's 
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breaſt, I would inevitably makea point of getting rid 


of this unfortunate Deſobligeant— it ſtands ſwinging 


reproaches at you every time you pals by it. — 


Mon Dieu ſaid Monſ. Deſlein — I have no in- 


tereſt — Except the intereſt, ſaid I, which men of 


a certain turn of mind take, Monſ. Deſlein. in their 


own ſenſations — I'm perſuaded, to a man who 
feels for others as well as for himſelf, every rainy 


night, diſguiſe it as you will, mult caſt a damp 
upon your ſpirits — You fuller Moni. Deſlein, as 


much as the machine Ss 


I have always obſerved, when there is as much 


four as ſweet in a compliment, that an Engliſhman 
is eternally at a loſs within himſelf, whether to take 
it or Jet it alone: a Frenchman never is: Monſ. 
Deſſein made me a bow. 


Cen bien vrai, ſaid he — But in this caſe I ſhould 


only exchange one diſquietude for another, and 
with loſs: figure to yourſelf, my dear Sir, that in 
giving you a chaiſe which would fall to pieces be- 


fore you had got half way to Paris — ligure o | 


 Yuurlelt how much I ſhould ſuffer , in giving an 
ill impreſſion of myſelf to a man of honor, and 
lying at the mercy, as I muſt do, d'un homme d'eſprit. 


The doſe was made up exactly after my own pre- 
ſcription ; ſol could not help taking it — and re- 
turning Monſ. Dellein ls bow, without more ca- 
ſuiſtry we walk'd together towards his Remile, to 
take a view of his magazine of chailes. IN 
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Ir muſt needs be a hoſtilekind of a world, when 
the buyer if it be but of a ſorry puſt-chaiſ-) can- 
not go forth with the ſeller thereof itito the ſtr. et 
to terminate the difference betwixt them but he 
inſtantly falls into the ſame frame of mind, and 
Views his conventioniſt with the lame ſort of eye, 
as if he was going along with him to Hy de-park 
corner to fight a duel. Fur my own part, being 
but a poor ſword's-man , and no way a match for 
Monſieur Dein, l felt the rotation of all the move- 
ments within me, to which the ſituation 18 incid- 
ent — I looked at Monſieur Hen through and 
through — ey'd him as he walk'd along in proſile 
— then, en face — thought he look d like a Jew — 
then « Turk — difliked his wig — curſed lim ” 
my gods — wiſhed him at the devil — 


—And is all this to be lighted up in the heart 
for a beggarly account of three or four lonisd'or, 
which is the moſt I can be overreach'd in? — Bale 
paſſion! ſaid 1, turning myſelf about, as a man. 
naturally does upon a ſudden reverſe of ſentiment 
—baſe ungentle paſlion! thy hand is againſt every 
man, and every man's hand againſt thee — Heav- 
en forbid! ſaid ſhe, raiſing her hand up to her 
forehead, for I had turned full in front upon the 
lady whom I had ſeen in conference with the 
monk ſhe had followed us unperceived — Heaven 
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forbid. indeed! ſaid I, offering her my own — ſhe 
had a black pair of filk gloves open only at the 


thumb and two fore-fingers, ſo accepted it without 


reſerve — and I led her up to the door of the 
Remiſe. 


Monſieur Deſſein had diabled the key above fifty 


times before he found out he had come with a 
wrong one in his hand: we were as impatient as 
himſelf to have it opened; and ſo attentive to the 
obſtacle, that I continued holding her hand almoſt. 
without knowing it; ſo that Monſieur Deſein left 


us together with her hand in mine, and with our 


faces turned towards the door of the Remiſe, and 


ſaid he would be back 1 in five minutes. 


Now a colloquy of "I minutes, in ſuch a ſitua- 


tion, is worth one of as many ages, with your 
faces turned towards the ſtreet : in the latter caſe, 'tis 
drawn from the objects and occurrences without— 


when your eyes are fixed upon a dead blank — you 
draw purely from yourſelves. A ſilence of a ſingle 


moment upon Monſ Deſſein's leaving us, had been 
fatal to the ſituation — the had infallibly turned 


about — ſo I begun the converſation inſtantly — 


E But what were the temptations, (as I write 
not to apologize for the weaknelies of my heart 
in this tour, — but to give an account of them) — 
ſhall be deſcribed with the fame limplicity, with 
which I felt them. 
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THEREMISE DO OR. 


CAL AIS. 


I HEN I told the reader that I did not care to 


get out of the Deſobligeant. becanſe I ſaw the monk 


in cloſe conference with a lady juſt arrived at the 
inn I told him the truth; but Ll did not tell him 


the whole truth; for | was full as much reſtrained 
by the appearance and figure of the lady he was 
talking to. Suſpicion croſled my brain, and ſaid, 


he was telling her what had paſſed, ſomething jurred 


upon it within me — 1 wiſhed him at his convent. 


When the heart {lies out before the underſtanding, 
it ſaves the judgment a world of pains — I was 


certain ſhe was of a better order of beings —howe- 
ver, I thought no more of her, but went on and 


wrote my preface. 


The impreſſion returned, upon my enconnter 
with her in the ſtreet; a guarded frankneſs with 
which ſhe gave me hes hand, ſhewed, I thonght, 
her good education and her ood ſenſe; and as I 


led her on, I felt a pleaſurable ductility about her, 


which ſpread a calmneſs over all my ſpirits — 


_— Good God! how a man might lead ſach a 


creature as this round this word with him! 


I had not yet ſeen her face — 'twas not matetial; 
for the drawing was inſtantly ſet about, and long 
G 2 
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before we had got to the door of the Remiſe „Fancy 
had finiſh'd the whole head, and pleaſed herſelf 


as much with its fitting her goddels, as if ſhe had 


dived into the TIER for it — but thou art a ſeduced, 
and a ſeducing ſlut; and albeit thou cheateſt ns 


ſeven times a day with thy pictures and i images, 


yet with ſo many charms doſt thou do it, and 


thou deckeſt out thy pictures in the ſhapes of ſo 


many angels of light, tus a, ſhame to break with 
thee. 


When we had got to the door of the Remiſe, 

ſhe withdrew her hand from acroſs her forehead, 
and let me ſee the original — it was a face of about 
fix and twenty — of a clear tranſparent brown, 
ſimply ſet off without rouge or powder — it was 
not critically handſome, but there was that in it, 


which, in the frame of mind I was in, attached 


me much more to it — it was intereſting; ] fancied 


it wore the characters of a widow'd look, and in 


that ſtate of its declenſion, which had walled the 


two firſt paroxyſms of forrow, and was quietly 


beginning to reconcile itlelf to its Joſs — but a 


thouſand other diſtreſſes might have traced the 
ſame lines; I with'd to know what they had been — 
and was ready to inquire, (had the {ame bon ton 


of converſation permitted as in tlie days of Efdras)— 


Nhat aileth thee? and why art thou aiſquieted 9 and 


why is thy unter/landing troubled? — Ina word, I 
felt benevolence for her; and reſolv'd ſome way 


or other to thro'y in my mite of courteſy — if not 


of ſeryice. 
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Snch were my temptations — and in this 
diſpoſition to give way to them, was I left alone 


with the lady with her hand in mine, and with our 


faces both turned cloſer to the door of the Remiſe 


than what was abſolutely neceliary. 


THE REMISE DOOR. 
CALATS 


Tus certainly, fair lady! ſaid I. raiſing her 


hand up a little lightly as I began, muſt be one 
of Fortune's whimſical doings : to take two utter 
ſirangers by their hands — of different ſexes, and 
perhaps from different corners of the globe, and 
in one moment place them together in ſuch a 


cordial ſituation as Friendſhip herſelf could ſcarce 


have atchieved for them, had ſhe projected it for 


2 month . 


And your reflection upon it, ſhews how 


much, Monſieur, ſhe has embarraſſed you by the 
adventure — 


When the ſituation is what we would wiſh, 
nothing is ſo ill- timed as to hint at the circumſtances 
which make it ſo: you thank Fortune, continued 
ſhe — you had reaſon — the heart knew it, and 


Was ſatisfied; and who but an Engliſh philoſopher 


would have "A notice of it to the brain to reverſe 
the * 
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In ſaying this ſhe d engaged her hand with a 
Dok which I thought a ſullicient commentary 
upon the text. 


It is a miſerable picture which Iam going to give 
of the weakneſs of my heart, by owning that it 
Tſuff.r:d a pain. Wren worthier occaſions could 
nat hve inflified — Lwas moriified with the loſs 
of her hand and the manner in which J had loſt 
it carried neither oil nor wine to the wound: I 
never felt the pain of a ſheepiſh inferiority. ſo miſer- 
ably in my lite. 


The triumphs of a true feminine heart are ſhort 
upon theſe diſcemfitnres. In a very few ſeconds 
The laid her hand upon the cull of my coat, in 
order to finiſh her reply; fo ſome way or other, 
God knows how, I regained my ſituation. 


— She had nothing to add. 


J forthwith began to model a different conver- 
ſation for the lady, thinking from the ſpirit as well 
as moral of this. that I had been miſtaken in her 

ch iracter , but upon turning her face towards me, 
the ſpirit which had animated the reply was fled — 
the muſcles relaxed, and I beheld the ſame unpro- 
tected louk of difireſs which firſt won me to her 
intereſt melancholy ! to ſee luch ſprightlineſs the 
prey of ſurrow — I pitted her from my foul; and 
thuugh it may ſeem ridiculous enough to a 10 
r could have taken her into my arms, and 
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cheriſhed her, though it was in the open ſtreet, 
without bluſhing. 


The pulſations of the arteries along my fingers 


preſling acroſs her's,told her what was paſſing within 


me: ſhe looked down— alllence of ſome moments 


followed. 


I fear, in this interval, I muſt have made ſome 
{l:ght efforts towards a cloſer compreſſion of her 
hand, from a ſubtle ſenſation I felt in the palm 
of my own — not as if ſhe was going to with- 
draw hers — but as if ſhe thought about it and 
I had infallibly loſt it a ſecond time, had not inſtinct 
more than reaſon directed me to the laſt reſource 
in theſe dangers — to hold it looſely and in a 


manner as if ] was every moment going to releaſe 


it of myſelf; ſo ſhe let it continue, till Monſieur 


Deſſein returned with the key; and in the, mean 


time I ſet myſelf to conſider how I ſhould undo 
the ill impreſſions which the poor monk's tory, 
in caſe he had told it her, muſt have planted in 
Her breaſt againſt me. 


THE SNUFF- BOX, 


CALALS 


Tas good old monk was within fix paces of 


us, as the idea of him crois d my mind: and was 
advancing towards us a little ont of the line, as ii 
uncertain whether he ſhould break in On us Or 
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no — He ſtopp'd, however, as ſoon as he came up 


to us with a world of frankneſs: and having a 
horn {nufl-bux in His hand he preſented it open to 
me — You ſhall taſte mine — faid I, pulling ont 
my box {which was a ſmall tortoiſe one) and 


putting it into his hand — Tis moſt excellent, 


{aid the monk; Ihen do me the favor, I replied, 
to accept of the box and all, and when you take 


a pinch out of it, ſometimes recollect it was the 


peace-oflering of a man who once uſed you un- 
kindly, but not from his heart. 


The poor monk bluſh'd as red as ſcarlet. Mon 


Dieu! ſaid he preſſing his hands together — you 


never uſed meunkindly. — 1 ſhould think, ſaid the 
lady, he is nor likely. I bluſi'd in my turn; but 
from what movements | leave to the few who feel 


to analyſe — Excuſe me, Madame, replied I I 


treated him moſt unkindly; and from no provecat- 
ions — "lis impollible, ſaid the lady — My God! 


ctied the monk with a warmth of aſleveration which 


ſeem'd not to belong to him --the fault was in me, 
and in the indiſcretion of my zeal — The lady 


oppoſed it, and 1 joined with her in maintaining 


it was impoſſible, that a ſpirit ſo regulated as his, 


could give ollence to any. 


I knew not that —— could be rendered ſo 


ſweet and pleaſurable a thing to the nerves as I then 


felt it. — We remained filent without any ſenſation 


of that fooliſh pain which takes place, when in ſuch 
2 circle you look for ten minutes in one another's 
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faces withont ſayinga word. Whilſt this laſted , the 
monk rubb'd his horn box upon the ſleeve of his 


tunick; and as ſoon as it had acquired a little air 
of brightneſs by the friction — he made alow bow, 
and ſaid, 'twas too late to fiy whether it was the 
weakneſs or goodneſs of our tempers which had 


involved us in this conteſt — but be it as it would 


— he begg'd we might exchange boxes — In fay- 


ing this, he preſented his to me with one hand, 


2s 18 took mine from me in the other; and having 


Kiſſed it — with a ſtream of good-nature in his eyes 


he put in into his boſom — and took his leave. 


1 guard this box, as 1 would the infirumental 
parts of my religion, to help my mind on to ſome- 
thing better: in truth, I ſeldom go abroad without 
it: and oft and many a time have 1 called up by it 


the courteons ſpirit of its owner to regulate my own, 


in the juſtlings of the world; they had fonnd full 


employment for his, as 1 trom his ſtory, till 


about the forty-fifth year of his age, when upon 
ſome military ſervices ill requited, and meeting at 
the ſame time with a diſappointment in the tendereſt 
of paſſions, he abandoned the ſword and the ſex 
together, and took ſanctuary, not ſo much in his 
convent as in himſelf. 


I feel a damp upon my ſpirits, as I am going to 


add, that in my laſt return through Calais, upon 


inquiring after Father Lorenzo, I heard he had been 
dead near three months, and was buried, not in his 
convent, but, according to his deſire, in a little 


1 


Ihad a ſtrong deſire to fee where they had laid him 
— when, upon pulling out his little horn box, as 
I ſat by his grave, and plucking up a nettle or two 


there. they all ſtruck together ſo forcibly upon my 
affections, that I burſt into a flood of tears — but 


and had held it fo long, that it would have been 
indecent to have let it go, without firſt preſſing 
in to my lips: the blood and ſpirits, which had 
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cemetery belonging to it, about two leagues oft: 


at the head of it, which had no buſineſs to grow 


I am as weak as a woman ; and I beg the world 
not to imile , but pity me. 


THE REMISE DOOR. 


CAL ATS 


1 Had never quitted the lady's hand all this time; 


ſuffered a revulſion from her, crowded back to her, 
as | d1d it. 


Now the two travellers, who had ſpoke to me 
in the coach- yard, happening at that criſis to be 
paſſing by, and obſerving our communications, 
naturally took it into their heads that we molt 
be man and wiſe, at leaſt; ſo flopping as ſoon as 


they came up to the door of the Remiſe, the one 


of them, who was the inquihtive traveller, Es 
ns, if we fet out for Paris the next morning? — I 
could only an{:ver for myſelf I ſaid; and the lady 
added, ſhe was for Amiens — We dined there 
yeſterday, ſaid the ſimple traveller -M go directly 
through the town, added the other, in your road 
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to Paris. I was goin g to return a thouſand thanks for 


the intelligence, !hatAmiens was in the road to Paris ; 


but upon pulling out my poor monk's little horn- 
box to take a pinch of — nufil made them a quiet 
bow, and wiſhed them a good pallage tt to Dover— 
they left us alone — 


— Now where would be the harm, ſ.id I to 


mylelf, if I was to beg of this diſtreſſed lady to ac- 
cept of half of my chaiſe? — and what mighty 


milchief could enſue ® 


Fvery dirty pallion, and bad propenſity in my 


nature, took the alarm, as I ſtared the propoſition 
— It will oblige you to have a third horſe, ſaid 


AVARICE, which will put twenty livres out of your 
pocket — Yon know not who ſhe 1s, faid CAUTION 
or what ſcrapes the affair may draw you into, , whiſp- 
er d COWARDICE 5 


"Depend upon it, Yorick! ſaid DISCRETION, t'will 


be ſaid you went off with a miltreſs, and came by 


aſlignation to Calais for that purpoſe. 


vou can never after, cried H YPOCRISY aloud, 


ſhew your face in the world — or rife quoth MEAN- 
NESS, in the church — or be any thing in it, ſaid 


PRIDE, but a louſy prebendary. 


But 'tis a civil thing, ſaid I — and as I generally 
act from the firſt impulſe, and therefore feldom 


liſten tho thele cabals, which ſerve no purpole, that 
I know of, but to encompaſs the heart with ada- 
mant - tum'd inſtantly about to the lady — 
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But ſhe had glided off unperceived, as the 
cauſe was pleading and had made ten or a dozen 
Paces down the ſticet, by the time I had made 
the determination; ſo 1 ſet off after her with a 


long {l, 1!& tc make her the propulal with the beſt 
addreſs | was ni ſter of; but obſerving ſhe wealk'd 
with her cheek helf reſting upon the palm of her 
hand —with the ſlow, ſhort measur'd ſtep of thonght- 
fulneſs, and with her eyes, as ſhe went ſtep by 


ſtep, fix d upon the ground, it ſtruck me, ſhe was 


trying the ſame cauſe herſelf God help her! laid I, 
ſhe has ſome mother-in-law or tartufiſh aunt, or 


nonſenſical old woman, to conſult upon the occa- 


ſion, as well as myſelf: ſo not caring to interrupt 
the proceſs, and deeming it more gallant to take 
her at diſcretion than by ſurpriſe, 1 faced about, and 


took a ſhort turn or two before the door of the 


Remiſe, whilſt ſhe walk'd muſing on one fide. 
IN THE STREET. 


CALATI'S, 


Havi, on firſt fight of the lady, ſettled the 


affair in my fancy, © that ſhe was of the better 


aorder of beings” — and then laid it down as a 
ſecond axiom , as indiſputable as the firſt, that ſhe 


was a widow, and wore a character of diſtreſs” — I 
went no further; I got ground enough for the 
ſituation which pleaſed me — and had ſhe remained 
cloſe beſide my elbow till midnight, I ſhould have 
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held true to my ſyſtem, and conſidered her only E 
under that general idea, 


She had ſcarce got twenty paces diſtant from me, 
ere ſometluing within me called out for a more 


particular inquiry — it brought on the idea of a 


further ſepar ion — I might poſlibly never {ce her 
more — the heart is for ſaving what it can; and I 
Wanted the traces thro' which my wiſhes might 
find their way to her, in caſe ſhould never rejoin 
her mylelf: in a word, 1 wiſh'd to know her name 
— her family's — her condition; and as I knew 
the place to which ſhe was going, I wanted to 
know from whence ſhe came: but there was no 
coming at all this intelligence ; a huncred little 
delicacies ſtood in the way. Iform'd a [core diſler- 


ent plans — There was no ſuch thing as a man's 


alking her directly — the thing was impoſſible. 


A little French debonnaire captain , who came 
dancing down the ftreet, ſhewed me, it was the 
eaſieſt thing in the world; for popping in betwiæt 
us, juſt as the lady was returning back to the door 


of the Remiſe, he iutroduced himſelf to my ac- 


quaintince, and before he had well got announced, 
begg'd | wonld do him the honor to preſent him 
to the lady — I hid not been preſented myſelf — 
ſo turning abut to her, he did it juſt as well by 
aſking her. if ſhe had come from Paris? No: ſhe 


was going thit route, the faid, — Vous n'etes pas de 


Londres? — She was not, ſhe replied — Then Mada- 


me muſt have come through Flanders — A4pparem: 
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ment vous eres Flammande ? ſaid the French captain 


The lady anſwered ſhe was — Peut-etre de Lisle ? 
added he— She ſaid, ſhe was not of Liſle. — Nor 
Arras? — nor Cambray ? — nor Ghent? — Nor 


Bruſſels? She anſwered, ſhe was of Bruſlcls, 


He had had the honor, he ſaid, to be at the 
bombardment of it laſt war — that it was finely 
ſituaded pour cela — and full of nobleſſe when the 
Imperialiſts were driven out by the French the la- 
dy made a flight eurtſy) ſo giving her an account 
of the affair, and of the ſhare he had had in it— 
he begg'd the donor to know her name — ſo 


made his bow. 


E. Madame a fon Mari? ſaid he, looking back 
when he had made two ſteps — and without ſlaying 
for an anſwer — danced down the ſtreet. 


Had 1 ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip to good- 


breeding, I could not have done as much. 


THE RE MIS E. 
CAL AIS. 


As the little French captain left us, Monſieur 
Deſſein came up with the key of the Remiſe in his 
hand, and forthwith let us into his magazine of 
chailes. 


The firſt object which caught my eye, as Monſieur 
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Deſſein open'd the door of the Remiſe, was another 
old tatter'd Deſobligeant: and notwithſtanding it was 
the exact picture of that which had hit my fancy 1 
much in the coach-yard but an hour before — the 
very fight of it ſtirr'd up a difagreeable ſenſation 
within me now; and! thought 'twas a churliſh heaſt 
into whoſe heart the idea could firſt enter to con- 
ſtruct ſuch a machine; nor had I much more charity 
for the man who could think of uſing it. 


I obſerved the lady was as little taken with it as 
myſelf: ſo Monſieur Deſſein led us on to a couple 


of chaiſes which ſtood abreaſt, telling us, as he 


recommended them, that they had been purchaſed 
by my Lord A. and B. to go the grand tour, but had 


gone no further than Paris, ſo were in all reſpects 


as good as new — They were too good - ſo I paſs'd 
on to a third, which ſtood behind, and forthwith 
began to chaffer for the price. But t'will ſcarce hold 
two, ſaid I, opening the door and getting in — 


Have the goodneſs, Madam, ſaid Moniieur Deſſein, 


offering his arm, to ſtep in — The lady heſitated 
half a ſecond, and ſtepp'd in; and tie waiter that 
moment beckoning to ſpeak to Monſieur Deſſein, 
he ſhut the door of the chaiſe upon us, and left us. 


* 
— 
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THE REMISE DOOR. 
CAL AIS. 


Cs T bien comique, tis very droll, ſaid the lady 
ſmiling, from the reflection that this was the ſecond 
time we had been left together by a parcel of non- 
ſenſical contingencies — ce bien comique, ſaid ſhe— 


— There wants nothing , ſaid I , to make it ſo, 
but the comic uſe which the gallantry of a French- 


man would put it to— to make love the firſt mo- 


ment, and an offer of his perſon the ſecond. 


Tis their fort, replied the lady. 


It is ſuppoſed ſo at leaſt — and how it has come 
to paſs, continued I, I know not; but they have 
certainly got the credit of underſtanding more of 
love, and making it better than any other nation 
upon earth; but for my own part, | think them er- 
rant bunglers,and in truth the worſt ſet of mark{men 


that ever tried Cupid's patience. 
Io think of making love by ſentiments ! 


I ſhould as ſoon think of making a genteel ſnir of 
cloaths out of remnants: —and to do it — pop — 
at firſt light by declaration — is ſub mitring the offer 
and themſelves, with it, to be ſifted with all their 


| pours and contres, by an unheated mind. 


The 
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The lady attended as if ſhe expecied I ſhould 
go on. 


Conſider then, madam, continued I laying my 
hand upon her's — 


1 hat grave people hate Love for the name's 


fake — 
That ſelfiſh people hate it for their own — 
Hypocrites for heaven's — 


And that all of us, both old and young, being 


ten times worle frighten d than hurt by the very 


report — 


—What a want of knowledge in this branch of 
*ommerce a man betrays, Whoever lets the word 


come out of his lips, till an hour or two at leaſt 
after the time, that his ſilence upon it becomes tor- 
menting. A courſe of ſmall, quiet attentions, not 


ſo pointed as to alarm —nor fo vague as to be miſ- 
underſtood — with now and then a look of kind- 


neſs, and little or nothing ſaid upon it leaves 
nature for your miſtreſs, and ſhe faſhions it to her 
mind — 


Then I folem nly declare, ſaid the lady. bluſhing 
—you have been making love to me all this whe, 


D 


24 YORICK'S 
THE REMISE. 


CALATLS, 


M ONSIEUR Defein came back to let us out of 
the chaiſe, and acquaint the lady, the Count de L—, 
her brother, was juſt arrived at the hotel. Though 
I had infinite good will for the lady, I cannot ſay, 
that Irejoiced in my heart at the event — and could 
not help telling her ſo — for it is fatal to a propoſal, 
Madam, faid J, that I was going to make to you 


Lou need not tell me what the propofal was, 
ſaid ſhe, laying her hand upon both mine. as ſhe 
_ interrupted me. — A man, my good Sir, has ſeldom 
an offer of kindneſs to make to a woman, but ſhe 
has a preſentiment of it ſome moments before — 


Nature arms her with it, ſaid I, for immediate 
preſervation — But I think, ſaid ſhe, looking in my 
face, I had no evil to apprehend — and to deal 
frankly with you, had determined to accept it. — 
If Ll had — (ſhe ſtopped a moment) —T believe your 
good will would have drawn a ſtory from me, 
which would have made pity the only dangerous 
thing in the journey. 


In ſaying this, ſhe ſuffered me to kiſs her hand 
twice, and with a look of ſenſibility mixed with a 
concern, ihe got out of the chaile — and bid adieu. 
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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 33 
IN THE STREET. 


CALALIS. 


1 Never finiſhed a twelve-guinea bargain ſo ex- 


peditiouſly in my life: my time ſeemed heavy upon 
the loſs of the lady, and knowing every moment 
of it would be as two, till I put myſelf into motion 
—1 ordered poſt- horſes cirectly „ and walked 
towards the hotel, 


Land! ſaid I, hearing the town clock ſtrike four, 


and recollecting that 1 had been little more than ; 2 
| ſingle hon 1 in Calais — 


— What a large votes r advetores may be 
graſped within this little ſpan of life by him who 


intereſls his heart in every thing, and who, having 
eyes to ſee, what time and chance are perpetually 


holding out to him as he journeyeth on his way, 
milles nothing he can fairly lay his hands on. — 


— If this won't, turn ont ſomething — another 
will no matter — tis an aſlay upon human nature 
— | get my labor for my pains — tis enough — 
the pleaſure of the experiment has kept my ſenſes, 
and the belt part of my blood awake, and laid che 
* to lleep. | 


I pity the man who can travel from Dan to B-er- 
fheeba, and cry, Tis all barren — and ſo it is; and 
{a is all the world to him wha will not cultivate the 
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fruits it offers. I declare, ſaid J. clapping 'my hands 
chearily together, that was I in a deſert, I would 
find out wherewith in it to call forth my affections 


If I could not do better, I wonld faſten them 
upon ſome ſweet myrtle, or ſeek ſome melancholy 


cypreſs to connect myſelf to — I would court their 


ſhade, and greet them kindly for their protection — 


I would cut my name upon them, and ſwear they 


were the lovelieſt trees throughout the defert: if 


their leaves wither'd I would teach myſelf to mourn, 
and when they rejoiced, I would rejoice along with 
them. 


The learned SMET FUNGUS travelled from Bon- 


logne to Paris -- from Paris to Rome and fo on 
but he ſet out with the ſpleenand jaundice, and 
every object he paſs d by was diſcolored or diſtorted 


lle wrote an account of them, but 'twas nothing 
but the account of his miſerable feelings. 


I met Smeifungus in the grand portico of the 
pantheon — he was juſt coming out of it — 'Tis 


nothing but a he cocipit ®, laid hei wilh you had 


ſaid nothing worle of the Venus of Medicis, replied 
I-- for in paſſing through Florence, I had heard 
he had fallen fuul upon the goddels, and uſed her 


worle than a common ſtrumpet, without the leaſt 


provocation in nature. 


I popp'd upon Sctionens again at Turin, in his 
return home; and a fad tale of ſorrowful adventures 


£ Vide S—'s Travels, 
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had he to tell, wherein he ſpoke of moving accid- 


„ents by flood and field, and of the cannibals 
„which each other eat: the Anthropophagi ” — 


he had been flea'd alive, and bedevii'd and uſed 


worſe than St. Bartholomew, at every * he had 
come at — 


— TH tell it, cried Smelſungus, to the world. 
You had better tell it, faid I, to your phy ſician. 


Mundnngns, with an immenſe fortune, made 


the whole tour; going on from Rome to Naples — 


from Naples to Venice — from Venice to Vienna — 
to Dreſden, to Berlin, without one generous con- 


neCtion or pleaſurable anecdote to tell of; but he 


had travell'd ſtraight on, looking neither to his 


right hand or his left, leſt Love or Pity ſhould 


ſeduce him out of his road. 


Peace be to them! if it is to be found; but heaven 
itſelf, was it poſſible to get there with {uch tempers, 
would want objects to give it — every gentle ſpirit 
would come flying upan the wings of Love to hail 
their arrival — Nothing would the ſouls of Smelfun- 


gus and Mundungus hear of, but freſh anthems of 


joy, freſh raptures of love, and freſh congratula- 
tions of their common felicity— I heartily pity them: 
they have brought up no faculties for this Work; 


and was the happieſt manſion in heaven to be allot- 


ted to Smelfungus and Mundungus, they would 
be ſo far from being happy, that the fouls of 
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Smelfungus and Mundungus would do penance 
there to all eternity, 


MONTRIUL. 


I HAD once loſt my portmanteau from behind my 


chaiſe, and twice got out in the rain, and one of 
the times up to the knees in dirt, to help the poſtil- 
lion to tie it on, without being able to find out 
what was wanting Nor was it till I got to Mon- 
triul upon the landlord's aſking me if I wanted not 
a ſervant, that 1t occurred to me, that that was the 
very thing. 


A ſervant! That I do moſt ſadly, quoth I — 
Becauſe, Monſieur, ſaid the landlord, there is a 


clever young fellow, who would be very proud of 


the honor to ſerve an Engliſhman. — But why an 
Engliſh one, more than any other? — They are ſo 
generons, ſaid the landlord — I'll be ſhot if this is 


not a livre out of my pocket, quoth I to mylelf, 


this very night — But they have wherewithal to be 


ſo, Monſieur, added he — Set down one livre more 


for that, quoth I It was but laſt night, ſaid the 


landlord qu un my Lord Anglois preſentoit un 6cu a la 


Jille de chambre — Tant bis, pour Mademoiſelle Nn 
tone, {aid I. 


Now 1 being the landlord's daugther, 
and the landlord ſuppoſing I was young in French, 
took the liberty to inform me, I ſhould not have 


faid tant pis — but, ant mieux. Tant micuz, toujours, 
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Monſieur, ſaid he, when there is any thing to be got 
— tant pis, when there is nothing. It comes to the 


ſame thing, ſaid, I. Pardonnez-moi, {aid the landlord, 


I cannot take a fitter opportunity to obſerve once 


for all, that tant pts and tant mieuæ being two of 
the great hinges in French converſation, a ſtranger 
would do well to ſet himſelf right 1 in the uſe of them 
beſore he gets to Paris. 


A prompt French Marquis at our ambaſſador's 
table demanded of Mr. H —, if he was H — the 

Poet? No, faid H— _ Tant pis, replied 
the Marquis. 


It is H the hiſtorian, ſaid another — Tant mieuæ, 


ſaid the Marquis. And Mr. H —, who is a man 
of an excellent heart, return'd thanks for both. 


When the landlord had ſet me right in this mat- 


ter, he called in La Fleur, wich was the name 


of the young man he had ſpoke of —ſaying only 


firſt, That as for his talents, he would preſume to 
ſay nothing — Monſieur was the beſt judge what 
would ſuit him; but for the fidelity of La Fleur, 
he would ſtand reſponſible in all he was worth, 


The landlord deliver'd this in a manner which 
inſtantly ſet my mind to the bulineſs I was upon — 


and La Fleur, who ſtood waiting without, in that : 


breathleſs expectation which every fon of nature of 
us have felt in our turns, came in. 
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MONTRIU TL 


1 AM apt to be taken with all kinds of people at 
firſt light: but never more ſo, than when a poor 
devil comes to offer his ſervice to ſo poor a devil 


as myſcif and as | know this Weakneſs, I always 
ſuller my judgment to draw back ſomething on that 
very account — and this more or lels according to 


the mood l am in and the caſe— and I may add 
the geuder Too of the perſon I am to govern. 


When La Flenr enter'd the room, after every 


_ diſcount 1 could make for my ſoul, the genuine 


look and air of the tellow determined the matter 


at once in his favor: ſo I hired him firſt — and 
then began to inquire what he could do: Burl ſhall 


find out his talents, quoth I, as I want them — 
belides, a Frenchman can do every thing, 


Now poor La Fleur could do hy ing in the world 
but heat a drum, and play a march or two upon 
the liie. I was determined to make his talents do: 


and can't ſay my weakneſs was ever ſo inſulted by 


my wildom, as in the attempt. 


La Fleur had ſet out early in life, as gallantly as 
| moſt Frenchman do, with ſerving for a few years: 


at the end of which, having ſatisfied the ſentiment, 


and found moreover, that the honor of beating a 


drum was likely to be its own reward, as it open d 
no further track of glory to him” — he retired a ſes 
terres and lived comme i plaiſoit d Dieu — that is to 


lay, upon nothing. 
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— And ſo, quoth Nome, yon have hired a 
drummer to attend yon in this tour of your's through 
France and Italy! Pa! faid I! and do not one 
half of our gentry go with a hnm- drum compa- 
gon du voyage the ſime round, and have the 
Piper and the devil and all to pay beides? Wher 
man can extricate himſelf with an equivegqre in 


ſuch an unequal match — he is not ill off — 
But you can do ſomething elſe, La Fleur? ſaid 
I= O quoui! — he could make ſpatterdaſhes, 


and play a little upon the fiddle --- --- favs! 
ſaid Wiſdome --- Why I play a baſs my ſelf, faid 
] --- we ſhall do very weil. You can ſhave, and 
dreſs a wig a little, La Fleur  --- He had all the 
diſpoſitions in the world --- It is enough for 
heaven! ſaid I. interrupting him — and ought 
to be enough for me --- So ſupper coming in, 
and having a friſky Engliſh {paniel on one fide of 
my chair, and a French wilet, with as much 
hilarity in his countenance as cver nature painted 
in one, on the other --- I was ſatisfied to my 
heart's content with my empire; and if monarchs 
knew what they would be at, they miglit be as 
latisfied as I was. 


MONT RIU I. 


As La Fleur went the whole tour of France and 
Italy with me, and will be often upon the ſtage 
I muſt intereſt the reader a little further in his 
behalf, by ſaying, that I tad never leſs reaſon to 
repent of the impulſes which generally do deter- 
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mine me, than in regard to this fellow' — he 


was a faithful, affectionate, ſimple ſoul as ever 
trudged after the heels of a philoſopher; and 


notwithſtanding his talents of drum-beating and 
ſpatterdaſh- making, which, tho' very good in 


theraſelves, happened to be of no great ſervice 
to me, yet was I hourly recompenſed by the 


fellivity of his temper — it ſupplied all defects 
— | had a conſtant reſource in his looks in all 
difficulties and diſtreſſes of my own — I was 
going to have added, of his too ; but La Fleur 
was out of the reach of every thing; for whether 
'twas hunger or thirſt, or cold or nakedneſs , 


or watchings, or whatever ſtripes of ill luck La 


Fleur met with in our journeyings, there was no 
index in his phyſiognomy to point them out by — 
he was eternally the ſame; ſo that if Jam a piece 
of a philoſopher, which Satan now and then 
puts it into my head I am — it always mortifies 


the pride of the conceit, by reflecting how much 


I owe to the complexional philoſophy of this poor 
fellow, for ſhaming me into one of a better kind. 


With all this, La Fleur had a ſmall caſt of the 
coxcomb — but he ſeemed at firſt ſight to be 
more a coxcomb of nature than of art; and before 
I had been three days in Paris with him — he 

leemed to be no coxcomb at all. 


MONTRIUL 


Tin next \ morning La Flenr entering upon his 


employment, I delivered to him the key of my 
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portmanteau, with an inventory of my half a 


dozen ſhirts and filk pair of breeches; and bid 
him faſten all upon the chaiſe — get the horſes 


put to— and deſire the landlord to come in with 
his bill. 


C'e% un garcon de bonne fortune , ſaid the land- 
lord, pointing through the window to half a dozen 


wenches who had got round about La Fleur, and 
were moſt kindly taking their leave of him, as the 


poſtillion was leading out the horſes. La Fleur 
kiſſed all their hands round and round again, and 
thrice he wiped his eyes, and thiice he promiſed 


he would bring them all pardons from Rome. 


The young fellow, ſaid the landlord, is helov- 


ed by all the town, and there is ſcarce a corner 


in Montriul where the want of him will not 
be felt: he has but one misfortune in the world, 


continued he, „He is always in love.” — I 


am heartily glad of it, ſaid 1 — 'twill fave me 
the trouble every night of putting my breeches | 
under my head. In ſaying this, | was making 


not ſo much La Fleur's eloge, as my own, hav- 
ing been in love with one princeſs or another 
almoſt all my life, and I hope I fhall go on fo 
till I die, being fimly perſuaded, that if ever ! 


do a mean action, it muſt be in ſome interval 
betwixt one paſſion and another: whilſt this inter- 

regnum laſts, I always perceive my heart locked 
up — I can ſcarce find in it to give Miſery a ſix- 
pence; and therefore I always get out of it as faſt 
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2s I can, and the moment I am rekindled, I am 


all generoſity and good-will again; and would 
do any thing in the world either for , or with 
any one, if they will but ſatisfy me there is no lin 


5 in it. 


— But in ſaying this — ſure J am commending 
the paſſion — not myſelt. 


A FRAGMENT. 


 — THE town of Abdera, notwithſtanding De- 
mocritus lived there trying all the powers of 
irony and laughter to reclaim it, was the vileſt 
and moſt proflivate town in all Thrace. What for 


Poil-1s, conipiracies and allallinations — libels, 
paiquinades aud tumults, there was no going there 
by day — 'twas worle by night. 


Now, when things were at the worſt, it came 


to pals, that the Andromeda of Euripides being 
repreſented at Abdera, the whole orcheſtra was 


delighted with it: but of all the paſlages which 
delighted them, nothing operated more upon their 
imaginations, than the tender ſtrokes of nature which 
the poet had wrought up in that pathetic ſpeech 
of Perſeus, O Cupid, prince of God and men, &e. 
Every man almoſt ſpoke pure jambics the next 
day, and talk'd of nothing but Perſens his pathetic 


addreſs — O Cupid! prince of God and men” 


— in every ſtreet of Abdera, in every houſe — 


O Cupid! Cupid! — in every mouth, like the 
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natural notes of ſome ſweet melody which drops 


from it whether it will or no — nothing but 


«Cupid! Cupid! prince of God and men” — The 


fire caught — nd tie whole city, like the heart g 


of one man, open'd itlelt to Love. 


No pharmacopoliſt could ſell one grain of helle- 
bore — not a ſingle armorer had a heart to forge 
one inſtrament of death, — Friendſhip and Virtue 
met together, and kils'd each other in the fireet — 
the golden age return'd and hung over the town 
of Ahdera — every Abderite took his oaten pipe, 


and every Abderitiſh woman left her purple web, 


and chalicly lat her down and liflen'd to the long — 


"Twas only in the power, ſays the Fragment, 
of the God whole empire extendeth from heaven 


to earth, and even to the depths of the lea, to 
have done this. 


MON TRIUL. 


Wurd N all is ready, and every article is diſput- 


ed 2nd paid for in the inn, unleſs you are a little 


ſmr'd by the adventure, there is always a matter 


to componnd at the door, hefore you can get into 
your chaile, and thatis with tie ſons and daughters 
of poverty, Who {nirronnd you. Let no man lay, 
ler them go to the devil” — "vs a cruel Journey 
to {-nd a few miſcrables, and they have hid fut- 
terings enow without it: IL always think it better 
to take a few lous out in my hand; and 1 would 
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ly withdrew his claim, by retiring two ſteps out 
of the circle, and making a diſqualifying bow on 


aux dames, with one voice, it would not have 
conveyed the ſentiment of a deference for the lex 


way to be at unity in this? 
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_ counſel every gentle traveller to do ſo likewiſe; 1 
he need not be ſo exact in ſetting down his 
motives for giving them — - They will be regiſter'd Þ} 
ellewhere. 
For my own part, there is no man gives ſo little ö 
as I do; for few that I know have ſo little to give: Þ 
but as this was the firſt public act of my charity 
in France, I took the more notice of it. F 


A well-a-way ! ſaid I, I have but eight ſons in 


| the world, ſhewing them in my hand, and there 


are eight poor men and eight poor women for'em. 


A poor tatter'd ſoul, without a ſhirt on, inſtant- 
his part. Had the whole parterre cried out, Place 


with half the effect. 


Juſt heaven! for what wiſe reaſons haſt thou 
ordered it, that beggary and urbanity, which are 
at {uch variance in other countries, ſhould find a 


EI inſiſted upon preſenting him with a ſingle 
ſous, merely for his politeſſe. 


A poor tle dwarfiſh briſk fellow who ſtood 
gver-againſt me in the circle, putting ſomething 
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firſt under his arm, which had once been a hat, 
took his ſnuff-box out of his pocket, and gener- 
ouſly offer'd a pinch on both ſides of him: it was 
a gift of conſequence, and modeſtly declined — 


The poor little fellow preſs'd it upon them with a 
nod of welcomenels -- Prenez en — prenez. ſaid 
he, looking another way; ſo they each took a 


pinch -- Pity thy box ſhould ever want one, faid 
I to myſelf; ſo I put a couple of ſous into it — 


taking a ſmall pinch ont of his box, to enhance 


their value, as I did it. — He felt the weight of 
the ſecond obligation more than that of the firſt — 
'twas doing him an honor — the other was only 


doing him a charity — and he made me a bow 


down to the ground for it. 


Here! ſaid I to an old ſoldier with one hand, 
who had been campaign'd and worn out to death in 


the ſervice — here's a couple of ſous for thee. Vive 
| le Rot ! ſaid the old ſoldier. 


I had then but three ſous left: ſo I gave one, ſim- 


ply pour Vamour de Dieu, which was the footing on 


which it was begg'd — The poor woman had a diſ- 


located hip; ſo it could not be well, upon any other 
motive, 


Mon cher et tres-charitable Monſieur — There“ s no 
oppoling this, laid I. 


My Lord Anglois — the very ſound was worth the 


money — ſo 1 gave my laſt ſous for it. But in the 
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eagerneſs of giving, I had overlook'd pauvre hon- 
teu, who had no one to alk a ſons for him, and 
who, I believed, would have periſh'd ere he could 


 havealk'd one for himſelf: he ſtood by the chaile a 


little without the circle, and wiped a tear from a face 
which Ithought had ſeen better days — Good God! 
ſaid I—and I have not one ſingle ſous left to give 


him— But you have a thouſand! cried all the powers 


of nature. ſürring within me- ſo I gave him no 
matter what Lam aſhamed to ſay how muc/, now 
— and was aſhamed to think, how little, then, ſo if 


the reader can form any conjecture of my diſpoſit- 


ion, as theſe two fixed points are given him, he may 


Judge within a livre or two what was the preciſe ſum · 


I could afford nothing for the reſt, but Dieu vo 
benijſe — Et le hon Dien vous bentſſeencore — laid the 
old ſoldier, the dwarf, &c. The paurre honeusz 
could lay nothing — he pull'd out a little handker- 
chief and wiped his face as he turned away — and 
I thouglit he thanked me more tlian them all, 


1H E BIDET. 


LI vi G ſettled all theſe little matters, I got 
into my polt-chaiſe with more eaſe than ever I got 
into a poſt-chaiſe in my life; and La Fleur having 


got one large jackboot on the far ſide of a little 


 bidet*, and another on this (for I count nothing of 


his legs) — he canter'd away before me as happy 


and as perpendicular as a Prince — 


# Yell Lorſe, 


— But 
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— But what is happineſs ! what is grandeur in 
this painted ſcene of life! A dead aſs, before we 
had got a league, put a ſudden ſtop to La Flenr's 
career — his bidet would not paſs by it -- a conten- 
tion aroſe betwix*' them, and the pour fellow was 


kick'd out of his jack-boots the very firſt kick, 


La Fleur hore his fall like a French chriſtian, 
ſaying neither more or leſs upon it, than, Diable! 
ſo preſently got up and came to the charge again 
aſtride his bidet, beating him up to it as he would 
have beat his drum. 


Rn ane e of ihe rowtt is ths 


other, then back again — then this way — then that 


way, and in ſhort every way but by the dead aſs. 


La Fleur inſiſted upon the thing — and the bidet | 
threw him. 


What's the matter, La Fleur, ſaid I, with this bidet 


of thine ? — Mon/teur, ſaid he, ce un cheval le plus 
opiniatre du monde — Nay, it he is a conceited beaſt, 
he muſt go his own way, replied I ſo La Fleur 
got off him, and giving him a good found laſh, the 
bidet took me at my word, and away he {camper'd 
back to Montriul — Pele ' ſaid La Fleur. 


It is not * a propos to take notice here, that 
tho' La Fleur availed himſelf but of two different 
terms of exclamation in this encounter — namely, 
Diable] and Peſle ! that there are nevertheleſs three, 
in theFrench language; like tlie pres as pros 
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and ſuperlative, one or the other of which ſerve 


for every unexpected throw of the dice in life. 


Le Diable! which is the firſt, and poſitive degree, 
is generally uſed upon ordinary emotions of the 
mind, where {mall things only fall out contrary to 
your expedtations — ſuch is — the throwing once 
doublets — La Fleur's being kick'd off his horſe, 
and ſo forth — cuckoldom, for the ſame reaſon, 
is always — Le Diable! 


But in caſes where the caft has ſomething pro- 
voking in it, as in that of the bidet's running 


away after, and leaving La Fleur aground in jack- 


boots — tis the ſecond degree. 
'Tis then Pete! 


And for the third — 


--But here my heart is wrung with pity and 


fellow-feeling, when I reflect what miſeries muſt 


have been their lot, and how bitterly ſo refined a 
people muſt have ſmarted, to have forced them | 


upon the uſe of it 


Grant me, O ye powers which touch the tongue 


with eloquence in diſtreſs! — whatever is my caſt, 
grant me but decent words to exclaim in, and I 


will give my nature way. 


— But as theſe were not to be had in France, I 
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reſolved to take every evil, juſt as it befel me with- 
out any exclamation at all. 


La Fleur, who had made no ſnch covenant with 
himſelf, followed the bidet with his eyes till it was 
got out of ſight — and then, you may imagine, if 


you pleaſe, with what word he cloſed the whote 
affair. 


As there was no hunting down a frighten'd 


horſe in jack-boots, there remained no alternative 


but taking La Fleur either behind the chaile, or 
into it. — 


1 — the laws, and in half an hour we 
got to the poſt-houſe at Nampont. 


NAMPONT. 
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Ax this, faid he, putting the remains of 


a cruſt into his wallet — and this, thould have been 
thy portion, ſaid he, hadſt thou been alive to have 
ſhared it with me — I thought by the accent, it 
had been an apoſtrophe to his child; but 'twas to 
his aſs, and to the very als we had ſeen dead in 
the road, which had occafioned La Flenr's miſad- 
venture. The man ſeemed to lament it much; 
and it inſtantly brought into my mind Sancho's 
lamentation for his; but he did it with more true 


touches of nature. 3 
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The mourner was ſitting upon a ſtone-bench at 
the door, with the aſs's pannel and its bridle on 
one fide, which he took up from time to time 
— then laid them down — look'd at them and 
ſhook his head. He then took his cruſt of bread 
out of his wallet again, as if to eat it; held it ſome 
time in his hand — then laid it npon the bit of 

his als's bridle — looked wiſtfully at the little 
arrangement he had made— and then gave a ſigh. 


The ſimplicity of his grief drew numbers about i; 
him, and La Fleur amongſt the reſt, whilſt the 

horſes were getting ready; as I continued fitting 
in the poſt-chaiſe, I could ſee and hear over their 

heads. 


He faid he had come laſt from Spain, where 

he had been from the furtheſt borders of Franconia; | 

and had got ſo far on his return home, when his £ 

| aſs died. Every one ſeem'd deſirous to know what 

buſineſs could have taken ſo old and poor a man 
ſo far a journey from his own home. | 


_ It had pleaſed heaven, he ſaid, to bleſs him 
p i with three ſons, the fineſt lads in all Germany; 
1 but having in one week loſt two of the eldeſt of 
| 4 them by the ſmall-pox, and the youngeſt falling 
9 ill of the ſame diſtemper, he was afraid of being 
Ky bereft of them all; and made a vow, if Heaven 
i 


Ly would not take him from him alſo, he would go 
N in gratitude to St. Iago in Spain. 
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When the mourner got thus far on his ſtory, he 
ſtopp'd to pay nature her tribute — aud wept 
bitterly. TS] 


He ſaid, Heaven had accepted the conditions, 
and that he had ſet out from his cottage with this 
poor creature, who had been a patient partner of 
his journey — that it had eat the ſame bread with 
him all the way, and was unto him as a friend. 


Every body who ſtood about, heard the poor 
fellow with concern — La Fleur offered him mo- 
ney — The mourner ſaid, he did not want it — 
it was not the value of the aſs — but the loſs of 
him. — The als, he ſaid, he was aſſured loved him 
—and upon this told them a long ſtory of a miſ- 
chance upon their paſſage over the Pyrenean moun- 
tains which had ſeparated them from each other 
three days; during which time the aſs had ſought 
him as much as he had ſought the aſs, and that 
they had neither ſcarce eat or dank till they met. 


Thou haſt one comfort, friend, ſaid J, at leaſt 
in the loſs of thy poor beaſt, I'm ſure thou haſt 
been a merciful maſter to him — Alas! ſaid the 
mourner, I thought ſo, when he was alive — but 
now that he is dead I think otherwiſe. — I fear 
the weight of myſelf and my afflictions together 
| have been to much for him — they have ſhorten- 
ed the poor creature's days, and I fear [ have 
them to anſwer for, — Shame on the world! faid 
I wo myſelf — Did we love each other, as this 
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poor ſoul but loved his aſs — twould be ſome- 


_ — 
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Tux concern which the poor fellow's ſtory 


threw me into required ſome attention; the poſtil- 
lion paid not the leaſt to it, but ſet off __ the 
pave in a fall gallop. 


The thirſtieſt ſoul in the moſt candy deſert of 


Arabia could not have wiſhed more for a cup of 


cold water, than mine did for grave and quiet mo- 
vements; and I ſhould have had an high opinion 


of the poſtillion, had he but ſtolen off with me in 
 Tomething like a penſive pace. — On the contrary, 
as the mourner finiſhed his lamentation, the fellow 


gave an unfeeling laſh to each of his beaſts, and ſet 
off clattering like a thouſand devils. 


I called to him as loud as I could, for heaven's 


fake to go {lower --- and the louder I called, the 


more unmercifully he galloped. -— The deuce take 
him and his galloping too —- ſaid I--- he'll go on 


tearing my nerves to pieces till he has worked me 


into a fooliſh paſlion, and then he'll go flow, that 


1 may enjoy the ſweets of it. 


The poſtillion managed the point to a miracle: 
by the time he had got to the foot of a ſteep hill 
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about half a leagne from Nampont,---he had put 
me out of temper with him---and then with myſelf, 
for being ſo. 


My caſe then required a different treatment; and 
a good rattling gallop would have been of real 


ſervice to me. — 


Then, prickee get on — get on, my good lad, 


laid I. 


The poſtillion pointed to the hill I then tried 
to return back to the ſtory of the poor German 
and his aſs —- but I had broke the clew · and could 


no more get into it again, than the poſlillion could 


into a trot. 


_The deuce go, ſaid I. with it all! Here am 1 


ſitting as candidly diſpoſed to make the beſt of the 
worlt, as ever wight was, and all runs counter. 


There is one ſweet lenitive at leaſt for evils, 
which Nature holds out to us: {ol took it kindly 


at her hands, and fell aſleep; and the firſt word 


which rouled me was Amiens. 


— Bleſs me! ſaid T, rubbing my eyes --- this is 


the very town where my poor lady is to come, 
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Tus words were ſcarce out of my mouth, 
when the Count de L***'s poſt-chaiſe, with his 
ſiſter in it, drove haſtily by: ſhe had juſt time to 
make me a bow of recognition —- and of that 


particular kind of it, which told me ſhe had not 


yet done with me She was as good as her look; 


for, before J had quite finiſhed my ſupper, her bro- 


ther's ſervant came into the room with a billet, in 
which the {aid ſhe had taken the liberty to charge 
me with a letrer, which 1 was to preſent myſelf to 


Madame HR“ the firſt morning 1 had nothing 


to do at Paris. There was only added, ſhe was 
ſorry, but from what penchant ſhe had not conſider- 
ed. that ſhe had been prevented telling me her 


_ Kory --- that ſhe ſtill owed it me; and if my route 


ſhould ever lay through Bruſſels, and J had not 
by then forgot the name of Madame de L*** ---- 


that Madame de L'.“ would be glad to diſcharge 
her obligation, 


Then Iwill meet thee, ſaid I, fair ſpirit! at Bruſ- 
ſels — tis only returning from Italy through Ger- 
many to Holland, by the route of Flanders, home 


— twill ſcarce be ten poſts out of my way; but 


were 1t ten thouſand! with what a moral delight 
will it crown my journey, in ſharing in the ſicken- 
ing incidents of a tale of miſery told to me by ſuch 
a ſuffererꝰ to ſee her weep ! and though I cannot dry 


op the fountain of her tears, what an exquiſite 


leaſation is there ſtill left, in wiping them away 
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from off the cheeks of the firſt and faireſt of wo- 
men, as I'm fitting with my handkerchief in my 
hand in ſilence the whole night beſide her. 


There was nothing wrong in the ſentiment ; and 


yet I inſtantly reproached my heart with it in the 


bittereſt and moſt reprobate of expreſſions. 


It had ever, as I told the reader, been one of 
the ſingular bleſſings of my life, to be almoſt every 
hour of it miſerably in love with ſome one; and 
my laſt flame haypening to be blown out by a 
whullt of jealouſy on the ſudden turn of a corner, 
T had lighted it up afreſh at the pure taper of Eliza 


but about three months before --- ſwearing as I did 
it, that it ſuould laſt me through the whole jour- 


ay --- Why ſhould I diſſemble the matter? 1 had 
ſworn to her cternal fidelity — ſhe had a right to 
my whole heart — to divide my afleclions was to 
leſſen them ---- to expoſe them, was to riſk them: 
where there is riſk, there may be loſs: ---- and what 


wilt thou have, Yorick! to anſwer to a heart ſo 


full of truſt and conhdence --- fo good, fo gentle 
and unreproaching : 


2 [will not go to Bruſſels, replied I, interrupt- 


ing myſelf --- but my imagination went on --[ 
recalled her looks at that criſis cf our ſeparation, 


when neither of us had power to {iy adien!] look d 
at the picture ſhe had tied ina black ribband about 


my neck - and bluſl'das1look'd at it ----I would 


have given the world to have kiſs'd it — but was 
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aſhamed — and ſhall this tender flower, ſaid I, 


preiling 1 it between my hands — ſhall it be ſmitten 
to its very root ---- and ſmitten, Yorick; by thee, 
who haſt promiſed to ſhelter it in thy breaſt ? 


Eternal fountain of happineſs! ſaid I, kneeling 
down upo the ground ---- be thou my witneſs 
and every pure ſpirit which taſt.s it, he my wuneſs 
alſo, That I would not travel to Brullels, unleſs 
Eliza went along with me, did the road lead me 
towards heaven. 


In tranſports of this kind, the heart, in ſpite of 
the underſtanding will always ſay too much. 


THE LET TE R. 


AMI ENS. 


F ORTUNE had not ſmiled upon La Fleur; 
for he had been unſucceſsful in his feats of chivalry | 


-— and not one thing had offered to ſignalize his 
zeal for my ſervice from the time he had entered 
into it, which was almoſt four and twenty hours, 
The poor ſoul burn'd with impatience ; and the 
Count de L**'s ſervant's coming with the letter, 
being the firſt pr..Cticable occaſion which offer'd, 
La Fleur had laid hold of it; and in order to fo 
honcr to his maſter, had taken him into a back 


parlour in the Auberge, and treated him with a 


cup or two of the beſt wine in Picardy ; and the 


Count de L's lervaut in return, and not to be 
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behind-hand in politeneſs with La Fleur, had taken 
him back with him to the Count's hotel. La Fleur's 
prevenancy (for there was a paſſport in his very 
looks) ſoon ſet every ſervant in the kitchen at eaſe 
with him; and as a Frenchman, whatever be his 
talents, has no ſort of prudery in ſhewing them, 
La Fleur, in leſs than five minutes had pulled out 
his fife,and leading off the dance himſelf with the 
firſt note, ſet the fille de chambre, the maitre-d hotel, 
the cook, ibe ſcullion, and all the houſchold, dogs and 


cats, beſides an old monkey, a dancing: I ſuppole 


there never was a merrier kitchen ſince the flood. 


Midame de I.“, in paſſing from her brother's 
apartments to her own, hearing ſo much jollity 
below ſtairs, rung up her fille de chambre to 
alk about it; and hearing it was the Engliſh 


gentleman's ſervant who had ſet the whole houſe 


merry with his pipe, ſhe ordered him up. 


As the poor fellow could nor preſent himſelf 
empty, he had loaden'd himſelf in going up ſlairs 
with a thouſand compliments to M Ae de 1 
on the part of his maſter — added a long apocry- 
pha of inquiries after Madame de L***s health 


—- told her, that Monſieur his maſter was au deſ- 


eſpoir for her re-eſtabliſhment from the fatigues 


of her journey — and, to cloſe all, that Monſieur 


had received the letter which Madame had done 
him the honor — And he has done him the honor, 
laid Madame de L.“, interrupting La Fleur, 
to ſend a billet in return. 
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Madame de L*** had ſaid this with ſuch a 
tone of reliance upon the fact, that La Fleur had 
not power to diſappoint her expectations — he 
trembled for my honor -— and poſlibly might 
not altogether be unconcerned for his own, as a 
man capable of being attached to a maſter who 
could be a wanting en egards vis-a-vis d'une femme! 
ſo that when Madame de * aſk:d La Fleur 
if he had brought a letter --— ---- O qu, ſaid 
La Fleur: fo laying down his hat upon the ground, 
and taking hold of the flap of his right-ſide pocket 
with his leſt hand, he began to ſearch for the 
letter with his right then contrary-wile --- Diable! 
then ſought every pocket, — pocket by pocket, 
round, not forgetting his fub ---- Pefle ! ---- then 
La Fleur emptied them upon the floor - pulled 
out a dirty cravat — a handkerchief --- a comb 
—2 Whiplaſh --- a night cap --- then gave a peep 
into his hat Ouelle etcurderie! He had left the 
letter upon the table in the Auberge --- he would 
run for it, and be back w:th it in three minutes. 


I had juſt finiſhed my ſnpper when La Fleur 
came in to give me an account of his adventure: 
he told the whole ſtory ſimply as it was; and only 


added, that if Mouſicur had forgot, par hazard,) 
to anſwer Madame's letter, the arrangement gave 


him an opportunity to recover the faux pas - aud 
if not, that things were only as they were. 


Plow I was rat altogether ſure of my &iquente, 


wi:ctizzr I ou: glut to liave rote or no; but UTI 
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had ---a devil himſelf could not have been angry: 
'twas but the ollicious zeal of a well- meaning 
creature for my honor; and however he might have 
miſtook the road - or emharraſſed me in ſo doing 
— his heart was in no fault ---- | was under no 


| neceſſity to write --- and what weighed more than 
all - he did uot look as if he had done amiſs. 


— 'Tis all very well. La Fleur, ſaid I ---- "Twas 
ſufficient. La Fleur flew ont of the room like light- 
ening, and return'd with pen, ink, and paper, 
in his hand; and coming up tothe table, laid them 
cloſe before me, with ſuch a delight in his coun 


2 tenance, that I could not help taking up the pen. 


I begun and begun again; and though I had 
nothing to ſay, and that nothing might have been 

expreſs'd in half a dozen lines, I made half a dozen 
different beginnings, and could no way pleaſe myſelf. 


In ſhort, I was in no mood to write. 


La Fleur ſtepp'd out and brought a little water 
in a glaſs to dilute my ink — then fetched ſand 
and feal-wax ---- It was all one; I wrete, and blot- 
ted, and tore off, and burnt, and wrote again ---- 
Le diable Vemporte, ſaid I half to myſelf— i cannot 
write this ſelf-ſame letter; throwing the pen down. 
deſpairingly as 1 ſaid it. 


As ſoon as I had caſt down the pen, La F leur 
advanced with the moſt reipecttul carriage up to 
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the table, and making a thouſand apologies for 


the liberty he was going to take, told me he had 
a letter in his pocket wrote by a drummer in his | 
regiment to a corporal's wife, which, he durſt lay, | 
would ſuit the occaſion. 


1 had a mind to let the poor fellow have his 


humor — Then prithee, ſaid I, let me ſee it. 


L Fleur inſtantly pull'd ont a little dirty pocket- 


book cramm'd full of ſmall letters and billet-doux 


in a ſad condition, and laying it upon the table, 


and then untying the ſtring which held them all 
together, run them over one by one, till he came 
to the letter in queſtion ---- La voila, ſaid he clap- 


ping his hands : ſo unfolding it firſt, he laid it 
before me, and retired three ſteps from the table 


whilſt I read it. 


THE LETTER. 
MADAME, 
] E ſais penctre de la douleur la plus vive, et 


reduit en mème-temps au deſeſpoir par ce retour 
imprevu du Corporal qui rend notre entrevue de 


ce ſour la chole du monde la your impoſlible. 


Mais vive la j joe! ' et toute la mienne ſera de 


penſer à vous. 


L'amour n'eſt rien ſans ſentiment, 
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Et le ſentiment eſt encore moins ſans amour. 
On dit qu'on ne doit jamais ſe deſeſperer, 


On dit auſſi que Monſienr le Corporal monte 
la garde mercredi: alors ce ſera mon tour. 


Chacun a ſon tour. 


En attendant — Vive l'amour! et vive la baga- 
telle! | 


Je ſuis, MADAME, 


avec tous les ſentimens les 
plus reſpectueux et les 
plus tendres tout a vous. 


JagQuts ROQUE. 
It was but changing the Corporal into theCount— 


and ſaying nothing about mounting guard on Wed- 
neſday —and the letter was neither right or wrong 


E ſo to gratify the poor fellow, who ſtood trembling, 


for my honor; his own, and the honor of his letter 
— I took the cream gently off it, and whipping it 


up in my own way — I ſeal'd it up and ſent him 


with it to Madame de L*** _ and the next morn- 
ing we purſued our journey to Paris, = 
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PARIS 


V \ HEN a man can conteſt the point by dint of 
equipage and carry all on floundering before him 
with half a dozen lackies and a couple of cooks—'tis 


very well in ſuch a place as Paris — he may drive 
in at which end of a Areet he will. 


A poor prince who is weak in cavalry, and 


whoſe whole infantry does not exceed a ſingle 
man, had beſt quit the field; and ſignalize himſelf 


in the cabinet, if he can get up into it —I ſay 


up into it — for there is no deſcending perpendi- 


cular amongſt ' em with a Me voici mes enſuns 5 


here I am — whatever many may think. 


I own my firſt ſenſations, as ſoon as I was left 


ſolitary and alone in my own chamber in the hotel, 


were far from being ſo flattering as 1 had prefigured 


them. I walked up gravely to the window in my 


duſty black coat, and looking through the glaſs 
ſaw all the world in yellow, blue, and preen, 


running at the ring of pleaſure. + The. old with 
broken lances, and in helmets which had Toft their 


vizards — the young in armor bright which ſhone 


like gold, beplumed with each gay teather of the 
eaſt —all —all tilting at it liks talcinated knights 


in tournaments of yore for tame and love. — 


Alas, poor Yorick! cried I, waht art thou doing 
here? On the very firſt onſet of all this glittering 
clatter thou art reduced to an atom — ſeek —ſeek 
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ſome winding alley, with a tourniquet at the end 


of it, where chariot never rolled or flambeau ſhot 
its rays—there thou mayeſt folace thy ſoul in con- 


verſe ſweet with ſome kind griſſet of a barber's 


wite, and get into ſuch coteries! — 


May I periſh ; if I do, ſaid I. pulling out a 


letter which I had to preſent to Madame de K“ _ 
Pl wait upon this lady, the very firſt thing I do. 


Sol called La Fleur to go ſeek me a barber directly 
— and come wack and bruſh my coat. 


THE WIG 
PARIS, 


W HEN the backer came, he abſolutely refuſed 


to have any thing to do with my wig: 'twas either 
above or below his art: I had nothing to do, but 
to take « one ready made of his c own recommendation. 


9 
— But. 1 . friend aid I this buckle won't 


ſtand, — You may immerge it, replied he, into 
the ocean, and it will ſtand 3 


What a _ ſcale is every thing upon in this city 
thought I — The utmoſt ſtretch of an Engliſh 
periwigmaker's ideas could have gone no further 


than to have *dipped it into a pail of water,” — 


What difference! tis like time to eternity. 


Y 
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I confeſs I do hate all cold conceptions, as Ido 
the puny ideas which engender them ; and am 
generally ſo ſtruck with the great works of nature, 
that for my own part, if I could help it, I never 
would make a compariſon leſs than a mountain at 
leaſt. All that can be ſaid againſt the French ſub- 
lime in this inſtance of it, is this — that the gran- 
deur is more in the word; and leſs in the thing. No 
doubt the ocean fills the mind with vaſt ideas; 
but Paris being ſo far inland, it was not likely I 
| ſhould run poſta hundred miles out of it, to try the 
experiment—the Pariſian barber meant nothing, — ; 


The pail of water ſtanding beſide the great deep, 
makes certainly but a ſorry figure in ſpeech' — but 
"twill be ſaid — it has one advantage — tis in the 
nextroom, and the truth of the buckle may be tried 
in it, without more ado, in a ſingle moment. 


| In honeſt truth, and upon a more candid reviſion 


of the matter, The reich e on profe/ſes more 
than it Pens. 


I think I can fee the precife and diſtingniſhing 
marks of national characters more in theſe nonſen- 
fical mimuie, than in the mcſt important matters of 
ſtate ; where great men of all nations talk and ſtalk 


fo much alike, that I would not give nine-pence to 
chuſe amongſt them. 


I was ſo long in getting from under my barber's 
hands, that it was too late of thinking of going 
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with my letter to Madame R.“ that night: but 
when a man is once dreſſed at all points for going 
out, his refleCtions turn to little account, ſo taking 
down the name of the Hotel de Modene. where [ 
_ lodged, I walked forth without any determination 


where to go — I ſhall contider of that, ſaid I, 
as I walk —_ 


THE PULSE. 


PARTS. 


H. IL ye ſmall ſweet utc of life, for 
| ſmooth do ye make the road of it! like grace and 
beauty which beget inclinations to love at firſt ſight; 
tis ye who open this door and let the ſtranger in. 


—Pray, Madame, ſaid I, have the goodneſs to 
tell me which way I muſt turn to go to the Opera 
_ comique : — Moſt willingly, * laid ſhe, 
laying aſide her work _ 


| Thad given a caſt with my eye into halfa dozen 
ſhops as | came along in ſearch ofa face not likely 
to be diſordered by ſuch an interruption; till at laſt, 
this hitting my fancy I had walked in. 


She was working a pair of ruffles as ſhe ſat in a 
low chair on the far ſide of the ſhop facing the 
door — 


— Tres-yolontiers; moſt willingly. ſaid ſhe, laying 
F 2 
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her work down upon a chair next her, and riſing 


up from the low chair ſhe' was fitting in, with ſo 


chearſul a movement and ſo chearful a look, that had 


I been laying out fifty louis d'ors with her, I ſhould 


have ſaid — This woman is grateful. 8 


Yon muſt turn, Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, going with 


me to the door of the ſhop, and pointing the way 


down the ſtreet I was to take — you muſt turn 
firſt ro your left hand — mats prenez garde — there 
are two turns; and be ſo good as to take the ſecond 
—then go Jowna little way and you'll ſee a church; 
and when you are pai it, give yourſelf the trouble 
to turn Cirecily to the right, and that will lead 


you to the foot of the pont neuf, which you muſt 


croſs — and there any one wall do himſelf the 
pleaſure to ſhew you — 


She repeated her inſtructions three times over to 
me wich the ſame good-natur'd patience the third 
time as the firſt; — and if tones and manners have 
a meaning, which certainly they have, unleſs to 
hearts which ſhut them out — ſhe ſeemed really 
intereſted, that 1 mould not loſe myſelf. 


J will not ſuppoſe it was the woman's beauty, 
notwithſtanding the was the handſomeſt griſſet, I 
think, 1 ever ſaw, which had much to do with 
tae ſenſe I had of her courteſy ; only l remember, 
when I told her how much I was obliged to her, 


that 1 looked very full in ker eyes, — and that 
I repeated my thanks as often as ſhe had done her 


infiruclions, 


We, 
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| I had not got ten paces from the door, before 
I found I had forgot every tittle of what ſhe 


had faid — fo looking back, and ſeeing her till 


ſtanding in the door of the ſhop as if to look 


whether 1 went right or not — I returned back 


to aſk her whether the firſt turn was to my right or 
left — for that I had abſolutely forgot, — ls it 
poſlible! ſaid ſhe, half laughing. — 'Iis very poſ- 
ſible, replied I, when a man is thinking more of 
2 en, than of her good advice. 


As this was the real truth — ſhe took it, as every 


woman takes a matter of right, with a {light 
courteſy. 


— Attendez, ſaid the, laying her hand upon my 
arm to detain me, whilſt the called a lad out of 
the back-ſhop to get ready a parcel of gloves. 1 


am juſt going to ſend him, ſaid ſhe, with a packet 
Into that quarter, and if you will have the com- 


plaiſance to ſtep in, it will be ready in a moment, 


and with her to the far {ide of the ſhop, and taking 


and he ſhall attend you to the place. — So 1 walk'd 
in with her to the far ſide of the ſhop, and taking 

up the ruſlle in my hand which ſhe laid upon the 
chair, as if I had mind to fit, the fat down her- 
ſelf in her low chair, and 1 nknty lat myſelf 
down beſide her. 


8 He will be ready, Monſieur, ſaid ſhe in a 


moment — And in that moment, replied I, moſt 


willingly would I lay ſomething very civil to you 
for all theſe courteſies. Any one may do a caſua! 
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act 4 good- nature, but a continuation of a 
ſhews it is part of the temperature; and certainly, 
added I; if it is the ſame blood which comes 
from the heart, which deſcends to the extremes 
( touching her wriſt) I am ſure you muſt have 


one of the beſt pulſes of any woman in the world 


— Feel it, ſaid ſhe, holding out her arm. So 


laying down my hat, I took hold of her fingers 
in one hand, and applied the two fore. fingers af 


my other to the artery — 


— Would to heaven! my dear Eugenius, thou 


hadſt paſſed by, and beheld me fitting in my black 


coat, and in my lack-a-day-fical manner, counting 


the throbs of it, one by one, with as much true 
_ devotion as if I had been watching the critical 


ebb or flow of her fever — How wouldſt thou 
have laugh'd and moralized upon my new pro- 


feſſion? — and thou ſhouldſt have laugh'd and 


moralized on — Truſt me, my dear, Eugenius, 
I ſhould have faid, *there are worſe occupations 
Lin this world than feeling a woman's pulſe,” — 
But a Grifſet's! thou wouldſt have ſaid ---- and in 


an open ſhop! Yorick --- 


— 8o much the better: for when my views 
are direct, Eugenius, I care not if all the world 
law me feel it. | 
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| HAD counted twenty pulſations, and was going 
on faſt towards the fortieth, when her huſband 


coming unexpected from a back parlour into the 
ſhop put me a little out in my reckoning. --''1 was 


nobody but her huſband, ſhe ſaid -—- fo I began, 
a freſh ſcore ---- Monſicur is fo good. quoth, ſhe, 
as he paſs'd by us, as to give himſelf the trouble 
of feeling my pulſe --- The livſband took cli his 


hat, and making me a bow ſaid, I did him teo. 


much honor — and having ſaid that, he put on 
his hat and walk'd out. 


Good God! ſaid "a myſelf, as he went out 


---- and can this man be the huſband of this 
woman? 


Let it not torment the few who know what 
muit have been the grounds of this exclamatiun, 
it I explain it to thoſe who do not. 


In London a ſhopkecper and ſopkeeper's wife 
ſcem to be one bone and one fleſh: in the ſeveral 
endowments of mind and body, fometincs e 
one, ſometimes the other has it, fo as in ce: gra! 


to be upon a par, and to tally with each vir ws 


nearly as man aid wile need to do. 


there are ſcarce two orders CL bel: 


2 


In Paris, 
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more different: for the legiſlative and executive 


powers of the ſhop not reſting in the huſband, he 


ſeldom comes there — in ſome dark and diſmal 


room hehind, he ſits commerceleſs in his thrum 
night-cap, the ſame rough fon of n. chat 
Nature left him. 


The genius of a people where nothing but the 


monarchy is /alique, having ceded this department, 


with ſundry others, totally to the women — by a 
continual higgling with cuſtomers of all ranks and 


ſizes from morning to night, like ſo many rongh 
Pebbles ſhook long together in a bag, by amicable 


colliſions, they have worn down their aſperities 
and ſharp angles, and not only become round and 
ſmooth, but will receive, ſome of thei, a poliſh 
like a brilliant — Monſieur le Mari is little better 
than the ſtone under your foot. — | 


— Surely — ſurely man it is not good for thee 
to fit alone — thou waſt made for ſocial intercourſe 


and gentle greetings, and this improvement of our 


natures from it, I appeal to, as my evidence. 


And how does it beat, Monſieur? ſaid ſhe, — 
With all the benignity, ſaid I, looking quietly in 
her eyes, that I expetted—She was going to ſay 


ſomething civil in return — but the lad came into 


the ſhop with the gloves — A propos, ſaid I, I want | 
2 couple of pair myſelf. 
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THE GLOVES. 
PARIS. 
1 HE beautiful Grifſet roſe up when I ſaid this, 


and going behind the counter, reach'd down a 
parcel and untied it: Iadvanced to the fide over- 


againſt her: they were all too large. The beautiful 


Griſſet meaſured them one by one acroſs my hand 
— It would not alter the dimenſions She begg'd 
I would try a ſingle pair, which ſeemed to be the 


leaſt — She held it open — my hand flipp'd into it 


at once — It will not do, ſaid I, ſhaking my head 
a little — No, {aid ſhe, doing the ſame thing. 


There are certain combined looks of ſimple 
ſubtlety —where whim, and ſenſe, and ſeriouſneſs, 


and nonſenſe, are ſo blended, that all the languages 
of Babel ſet looſe together could not expreſs them 


— they are communicated and canght ſo inſtant- 
aneonily, that you can ſcarce fay which party is 
the infeCter. I leave it to your men of words to 


{well pages about it — it is enough in the preſent to 


| ſay again, the gloves would not do; io folding our 
hands within our arms, we both loll'd upon the 


counter — it was narrow, and there was Juſt room 


for the parcel to lay betweeneus. 


The beautiful Grillet look'd ſometimes at the 
gloves, then ſide-ways to the window, then at the 
gloves — and then at me. I was not diſpoſed to 
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at the gloves, then to the window, then at the 


_ gloves, and then at her — and ſo on alternately. 


I found I loſt conſiderably in every attack — 
ſhe had a quick black eye, and ſhot through two 


ſuch long and filken eye-laſhes with ſuch pene- 
tration, that ſhe look'd into my very heart and 


reins — It may ſeem ſtrange, but I could actually 
feel ſhe did — 


It is no matter, ſaid J, taking up a couple of 


the pairs next me, and purting them into my 


pocket. 


I was fenfilide the Daniil Griffet had not sd 


above a ſingle livre above the price — I with'd 


ſhe had aſk'd a livre more, and was puzzling my 


brains how to bring the matter about — Do you 
think, my dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, miſtaking my em- 


barraſſment, that I could aſk a ſous too much ofa 


ſtranger — and of a ſtranger whoſe politeneſs, 


more than his want of gloves, has done me the 
honor to lay himſelf at my mercy? — Wen croyez- 
vous capable? Faith! not I, ſaid I; and if you were, 


you are welcome — So counting the money into her 


hand, and with a lower bow than one generally 
makes to a ſhopkeeper's wife, I went out, and. her 


lad with his parcel followed me. 
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THE TRANSLATION. 


r AR I 8. 


"Pans was nobody in the box I was let into 


but a kindly old French officer. I love the 
character, not only becauſe I honor the man whoſe 
manners are ſoftened by a profeſſion which makes 

bad men worſe; but that I once knew one — 
for he is no more — and why ſhould I not reſcue 
one page from violation by writing his name in it, 
and telling the world it was Captain Tobias Shandy, 
the deareſt of my flock and friends, whoſe philan- 


thropy I never think of at this long diſtance from 
his death — but my eyes guſh out with tears. For 

his ſake, I have a predileCtion for the whole corps 
bol veterans; and fo 1 ſtrode over the two back 


rows of benches, and placed myſelf beſide him. 


The old cſlicer was reading attentively a ſmall | 


pamphlet, it might be the book of the opera, with 
a large pair of ſpeCtacles. As ſoon as I ſat down, 
he took his ſpectacles off, and putting them into 
a ſhagreen caſe, return'd them and the book into 
his pocket together, I half roſe up, and made him 
2 bow. 


Tranſlate this into any civilized language i in the 
world — the ſenſe 1s this : 


„Here's 2 poor ſtranger come into the box — 
che leems as if he knew nobody; and is never 
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likely, was he to be ſeven years in Paris, if 
«every man he comes near keeps his ſpectacles upon 
«his noſe — tis ſhutting the door of converſation 
«:bſolutely in his face — and * him worſe 

«han a German. 


The French officer might as well have ſaid it 
all aloud : and if he had I ſhould in courſe have 
put the how I made him into French too, and 
told him, I was ſenſible of his attention, and 
 Greturn'd him a thouſand thanks for "fag 


There is not a Wees ſo aiding to the progreſs 
of ſociality, as to get maſter of this ſhort hand, 
and be quick in rendering the ſeveral turns of 
looks and limbs, with all their inflections and 
delineations, into plain words. For my own part, 
by long habitude, I do it ſo mechanically, that 
when | walk the ſtreets of London, I go tranſlating. 
all the way; and have more than once ſtood 
behind in the circle, where not three words have 
been ſaid, and have brought off twenty different 
dialogues with me, which I could have fairly wrote 
down and ſworn to. 


I was going one evening to Martini's concert 
at Milan, and was juſt entering the door of the 
hall, when the Marquiſina di F*** was coming 
out in a ſort of a hurry — ſhe was almoſt upon 
me before I ſaw her; ſo I gave a ſpring to one 
ſide to let her paſs — She had done the ſame, 
and on the ſame ſide too: ſo we ran our heads 
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together: ſhe inſtantly got to the other ſide to get 
out: I was juſt as unfortunate as ſhe had been; 
for I had ſprung to that fide, and oppoſed her 
pallage again — We both flew together to the 
other ſide, and then back — and ſo on — it was 
ridiculous ; we both bluſh'd intolerably ; ſo I did 
at laſt the thing I ſhould have done at firſt — 1! 
ſtood ſock ſtill, and the Marquiſina had no more 
difficulty. I had no power to go into the room, 
till I had made her ſo much reparation as to wait 
and follow her with my eye to the end of the 
paſſage — She look d back twice and walk'd along 
it rather ſide-ways, as if ſhe would make room for 
any one coming up ſtairs to paſs her; — No, ſaid 
I — that's a vile tranſlation : the Marquiſina has 
a right to the beſt apology I can make her; and 
that opening is left for me to do it in — ſo I ran 
and begg'd pardon for the embarraſſmentl had given 
her, ſaying it was my intention to have made her 
way. She anſwered, ſhe was guided by the ſame 
intention towards me — ſo we reciprocally thank'd 
each other. She was at the top of the ſtairs ; and 
ſeeing no chic/esbee near her, I begg'd to hand 
her to her coach — ſo we went down the ſtairs, 
ſtopping at every third ſtep to talk of the concert: 
and the adventure — Upon my word, Madame, 
ſaid I, when 1 had handed her in, I made fix 
different efforts to let you go out— And I made 
ſix efforts, replied ſhe; to let you enter — I will 
to heaven you would make a ſeventh, ſaid 1 — 
With all my heart ſaid ſhe, making room — 
Life is too ſhort to be long about the forms of 
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it — ſol inſtantly ſtepp'd in, and ſhe carried me 
home with her —And what became of the concert, 
St. Cecilia, who, I ſuppoſe, was at it, knows more 
than I. 


I will only add, that the connection which aroſe 
ont of that tranſlation, gave me more pleaſure than 
any one I had the honor to make in Italy. 


THE DWARE. 
PARIS. 


1 HAD never heard the remark made by any one 
in my life, except by one; and who that was 
will probably come out in this chapter: ſo that 
being pretty much unprepoſſeſſed, there muſt have 
been grounds for what ſtruck me the moment I caſt 
my eyes over the parterre — and that was, the un- 
accountable ſport of nature in forming ſuch num- 
bers of dwarfs — No doubt, ſhe ſports at certain 
times in almoſt every corner of the world; but in 
Paris, there is no end to her amuſements — The 
goddels ſeems almoſt as merry as ſhe is wile, 


As I carried my idea out of the opera comique 
with me, I meaſured every body I ſaw walking in 
the ſtreets by it — Melancholy application! eſpect- 
ally where the ſize was extremely little — the face 
extremely dark — the eyes quick the noſe long 
the teeth white — the jaw prominent — to ſee ſo 
many miſerables, by force of accidents driven out 
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of their own proper claſs into tho very verge of 
another, which it gives me pain to write down — 
every third man a pigmy! — ſome by rickety 
heads and hump backs — others by bandy legs — 

- 2 third ſed arreſted by the hand of Nature in the 
ſixth and ſeventh years of their growth — a fourth, 
in their perfect and natural ſtate, like dwarf 8 
trees; from the firſt rudiments and ſtamina of their 
exiſtence; never meant to grow higher. 


A medical traveller might ſay, tis owing to undue 
bandages — a ſplenetic one, to want of air — and 
an inquiſitive traveller, to fortiſy the ſyſtem, may 
meaſure the height of their houſes — the narrow- 
neſs of their ſtreets, and in how few feet ſquare in 
the ſixth and ſeventh ſtories ſuch numbers of the 
Bourgeoiſie eat and ſleep together; but I remember, 
Mr. Shandy the elder, who accounted for nothing 
like any body elſe, in ſpeaking one evening of theſe 
matters, averred, that children; like other animals, 
might be increaſed almoſt to any ſize, provided 
they came right into the world; but the miſery was, 
the citizens of Paris were ſo coop'd up, that they 
had not actually room enough to get them — I do 
not call it getting any thing, ſaid he — tis getting 
nothing — Nay, continued he, riſing in his argu- 
ment, tis getting worſe than nothing, when all you 
have got, after twenty or ſive and twenty years of 
the tendereſt care and moſt nutritious alimeng 
beſtowed upon it, ſhall not at laſt be as high as my 
leg Now, Mr. Shandy being very ſhort, there 
could be nothing more ſaid upon it. 
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As this is not a work of reaſoning, I leave the 


ſolution as 1 found it, and content myſelf with the 


truth only of the remark, which is verified in every 


lane and by-lane of Paris. 1 was walking down 


that which leads from the Carouſal to the Palais 
Royal, and obſerving a little boy in ſome diſtreſs 
at the ſide of the gutter, which ran down the middle 
of it, I took hold of his hand, and help'd him 
over, Upon turning up his face to look at him 
aſter, I perceived he was about forty —— Never 
mind, ſaid I; ſome good body will do as much 
for me, when I am ninety. 


I feel ſome little 1 within me, which 
incline me to be merciful towards this poor bliglited 
part of my ſpecies, who have neither ſize or ſtrength 
to get on in the world, --- I cannot bear to ſee 
one of them trod upon; and had ſcarce got ſeated 
beſide my old French officer, ere the diſguſt was 
exerciſed; by ſeeing the very _ happen under 


the box we lat in. 


At the end of the orcheſtra, and betwixt that and 
the firſt ſide-box, there is a ſmall eſplanade left, 
where when the houſe is full. numbers of all ranks, 
take ſanctuary. Ihough you ſtand, as in the par- 


terre, you pay the ſame price as in the orcheſtra. 


A poor detenceleſs being of this order had got 


thruſt ſome how or other into this luckleſs place 


— the night was Lot, and he was ſurrounded by 
being two feet and a halt higher than himſelf. 


The dwarf ſuffered inexpreſſibly on all ſides; but 
the 
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the thing which incommoded him moſt, was a tall 
corpulent German, near ſeven feet high, who ſtood 
directly betwixt him and all poſſibility of his ſeeing 
either the, ſtage or the actors. The poor dwarf 
did all he could to get a peep at what was going 
forwards, by ſeeking for ſome little opening hetwixt 
the Germans arm and his body. trying frſt one 
fide, then the other; but the German ſtood ſquare 
in the moſt unaccommodating poſture that can be 
imagined -- the dwarf might as well have been 
placed at the bottom of the deepeſt draw-well in 
Paris; ſo he civilly reach'd up his hand to the Ger- 
man's {leeve, and told him his diſtreſs — Ihe 
German turn'd his head back, look d down upon 
him as Goliah did upon David — and unfeelingiy 


reſumed his poſture. 


L was juſt then taking a pinch of ſnuff ont of my 
monk's little hornbox — And how would thy meek 
and courteous ſpirit, my dear monk! ſo temper'd 
to bear and forbear ! -- how ſweetly would it have 
tent an ear to this poor ſoul's complaint! 


The old French officer, ſeeing me lift up my 
eyes with an emotion, as | made the apoſtrophe, 
took the liberty to aſk me what was the matter — 
I told him the ſtory in three words, and added, 
how inhuman it was. 


By this time the dwait was driven to extremes, 
and in his firſt tranſports, which are generaliy 
wiicealunable, had tid the German he would cut 
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off his long queue with his knife. — The German 


| look'd back coolly, and told him he was welcome, 


if he could reach it. 


An injury ſharpened by an inſult, be it to who 
it will, makes every man of ſentiment a party: I 
could have leaped out of the box to have redreſſed 


it The old French officer did it with much. leſs 
confuſion ; for leaning a little over, and nodding to 


a centinel, and pointing at the ſame time with his 
finger to the diſtreſs the centinel made his way up 
toit— There was no occaſion to tell the grievance 


— the thing told itſelf; ſo thruſting back the Ger- 


man inſtantly with his muſket — he took the poor 


dwarf by the hand, and placed him before him — 


This is noble! ſaid I, clapping my hands together 
— And yet you would not permit this, ſaid the 


old officer, in England. 


ok 12 England, dear Sir, ſaid I, we ſit all « at our 


eaſe. 


The old French officer would have ſet me at 
unity with myſelf, in caſe I had been at variance, 
— by ſaying it was a bon mot — and as a bon mot is 


always worth ſomething at Varis, he offered me 


a — of ſnuff. 
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THE ROSE 
8 PARIS, 


It was now my turn to aſk the old French 
| officer, What was the matter?” for a cry of *Hauſ- 

ſez les mains, Monſieur Abbe,” reechoed trom a dozen 
different parts of the parterre, was as unintelligible 


to me, as my apoſtrophe to the monk had been 
to him. 


He told me, it was ſome poor Abbe in one of 
the upper luges, who he ſuppoſed had got planted 
perdu behind a couple of griſſets, in order to ſee 
the opera, and that the parterre eſpying him, were 
inſiſting upon his holding up both his hands during 
tho repreſentation. — And can it be ſuppoled, ſaid 
IJ, that an eeclefiaſtic would pick the Griſſet's 
pod kers? The old French officer ſmiled, and whiſp- 


ering in my ear, opened a door of knowledge 
which I had no idea of — 


Good God! faid I, turning pale with aſtoniſh- 
ment — 1s it poſlible, that a people ſo ſmit with 
ſentiment {hould at the ſame time be fo unclean, 
and ſo unlike themſelves - Quelle gro/ſierele! added J. 


The French officer told me it was an illtberal 
ſarcaſm at the church, which had begun in the 
theatre about the time the Iartuffe was given in it, 
by Moliere — bur, like other remains of Gothic 
manners, Was declining — Every nation, continued 
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he, have their refinements and gro/ſeretes, in which 
they take the lead, and loſe it of one another by 
turns — that he had been in moſt countries, but 
never in one where he found not ſore delicacies, 
which others ſeemed to want. Je POUR, et le CON- 
TRE /e trouvent en chaque nation; there is a balance, 
ſaid he, of good and had every where; and nothing 
but the knowing it is ſo, can emancipate one half 
of the world from the prepoſſeſſion which it holds 
againſt the other --- that the advantage of travel, as 
it regarded the /cavoir vivre, was by ſeeing a great 
deal both of men and manners; it taught us mutual 
toleration ; and mutual toleration, concluded he, 
making me a bow, taught us mutual love, 


The old French officer delivered this with an air 
of ſuch candor and good ſenſe. as coincided with 
my firſt favorable impreſſions of his charaCter ---- 
1 chought | loved the man; but I fear 1 miſtook 
the object --- 'twas my own way of thinking — the 
diflerence was, I could not have exprelled it half 
ſo well. 
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It is alike troubleſome to hoth the rider and his 
beaft---11 the latter goes pric&ing up his ears, and 
. ſtarting all the way at every object which he never 


. ſaw before I have as little (orment of this kind as 
1 | any creature alive; and yet Il honelily contels, that 
I by: many a thing gave e pain, and that | blufh'd at 
118 many a word the irt until --- Which I found 
Wi | inconſequent aud periccily innocent the ſecond, 
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Madame de Rambouliet, after an acquaintance 
of about ſix weeks with her, had done me the honor 
to take me in her coach about two leagnes out of 


town --- Of all women, Madame de Kamboulict is 


the moſt correct; and I never wiſh to ſee one of 
more virtues and purity of heart In our return 
back, Madame de Rambonlict deſired me to pull 
the cord --- | aſke(T her if ſhe wanted any thing 
Riess qtie hier, laid Madame de Rambouliet, 


Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Madame de 
Rambouliet p-is ou --- And, ye fair myſtic nymplis! 
go each one pluck your roſe, and [carter them in 
your path ---- for Madame de Ramboulict did no 
more -— | handed Madame de Rambouliet out of 


the coach; and had 1 been the prieſt of the chaſte 


CASTALIA, I could not have ſerved at her fountain 
with a more reſpectful decorum. 


THE FILLE DE CHAMBRE. 


P AR 1 4 


VV {{AT the old French officer had delivered 


„pon travelling, bringing Polonius's advice to. his 
n upon the fame ſubject into my head --- and that 

by inging in Hamlet; and Hamlet the reſt of Shake(- 

Peare's works, | Hopp d at the Quai de Conti in n 
return home, to purchaſe tlie whole iet. 


The bookſeller ſaid he had not a ſet in the wort! --- 
{ omment / ſaid I; taking e one up ont of a fer Which 
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lay upon the counter betwixt us He ſaid, they 


were ſent him only to be got bound, and were to 
be ſent back to Verſailles in the morning to the 
Count de B. 


— And does the Count de B****, ſaid I, read 
Shakeſpeare? '”"e/? un Efprit fort, replied the book- 
ſeller. --- He loves Engliſh books; and what is more 


to his honor, Monſieur. he loves the Engliſh too. 
You {peak this fo civilly, faid I. that it is enough 
to oblize an Engliſhman to lay out a louis d'or or 


two at your ſhop --- The bookſeller made a bow, 
and was going. to ſay lomething, when a young 
decent girl of about twenty, who by her air and 
drels {ſeemed to be fille de chumbre to ſome devout 
woman of faſhion, came into the ſhop and aſked for 
les E,guremens Wu {eur et de {Ejprit: the bookſeller 
gave her the hook directly; ſhe pulled out a little 
green ſattin purſe run round with a ribband of the 
lame color, and putting her finger and thumb into 
it, ſhe took out the money and paid for it. As I had 
nothing more to ſtay me in the ſhop, we both walk'd 


out of the door together. 


— And what have yon to do, my dear, ſaid I, 
with the WWanderings of the Heart 9 Who ſcarce know 
yet you have one; nor, till love has firſt told yon 
it, or ſome faithleſs ſhepherd has made it ache, can'ſt 
thou ever be ture it is ſo. Dieu m'en garde ! fail 
the girl. ---- With reaſon, faid I --- for if it is a good 
one, tis pity it ſhould be ſtolen; tis a little treaſure 
to thee, and gives a better air to your face, than if 
it was dreſs d out with pecrls, | 
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The young girl liſtened with a ſubmiſſive atten- 
tion, holding her ſattin purſe by its ribband in her 
hand all the time — lis a very ſmal one, ſaid I, 
taking hold of the bottom of it --- ſhe held it towards 
me- and there is very little in it, my dear, ſaid 
I, but be but as good as thou art handſome, and 
heaven will fill it: I had a parcel of crowns in my 
hand to pay for Shakeſpeare; and as ſhe had let go 
 Unepurie entirely, I put a ſingle one in; and tying 
un the ribband in a bow-knot, returned it to her. 


The young girl made me mere a tumble courteſy. 
than a low one — 'twas one of thoſe quiet thankful 
ſinkings where the ſpirit bows itlelt down — the 
body does no more than tell it. I never gave a 
girl a crown in my lite which gave me half the 
pleaſure, 


. My advice, my dear, would not have been 
worth a pin to you, faid l, if I had not given this 
along with ic: but now, when you ſee the crown, 
you'll remember it — ſo don't, my dear, lay it out 
in ribbands. 


Upon my word, Sir, ſaid the girl, earneſtly, I 
am incapable—in ſaying which, as is uſual in little 
bargains of honor, ſhe gave me her hand — 72 
eile, Monſi eur, Je meurai cet argent apart, laid Ihe. 


When a victuous convenuon is made b. twixt 
man and woman, it ſanctihes their moſt private 
walks: io notwithitauding it was du, ve. ay 
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both onr roads lay the ſame way, we made no 


ſcruple of walking along the Quai de Conti together. 


She made me a ſecond courteſy in ſetting off, 


and before we got twenty yards from the door, 


as if ſhe had not done enough before, ſhe made a 
ſort of a littte ſtop to tell me again ſhe thank d me. 


It was a ſmall tribute 1 told her, which I could 


not avoid paying to virtue, and would not be mil- 


taken in the perſon 1 had been rendering it to for 
the world but I ſee innocence, my dear, in „uur 
fack Ee — _ foul befal the man who ever lays a ſnare 


The girl ſeem'd aſſected ſome way or other with 


what 1 {aid — ſhe gave a low hgh — I found I was 


not empowered to.inquire at all after it ſo ſaid 
nothing more till I got to the corner of the Rue 


de Nevers, where we were to part. 


— But is this the way, my dear, ſaid I, to the 
Hotel de Modene? ſhe told me it was — or, that 


1 might go by the Kue de Guineygaude, which 


was the next turn. — Then III go, my dear, by 


the Rue de Guineygaude, ſaid I, for two reaſons, 


firit 1 ſhall pleale myſelf, and next | ſhall give you 
the protection of my company as far on your wey 
as | can. Ihe girl was ſenſible I was civil —and 


ſaid, the with'd the Hotel de Modene was in the 


Rue de St. Pierre .-. You live there? ſaid I — She 
told me ſhe was fille de chambre to Madame R* 
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— Good God! ſaid I, tis the very lady for whom 
IT have bronght a letter from Amiens — The girl 
told me that Madame R“, ſhe believed, expected 
a ſtranger with a letter, and was impatient to 
ſee lim — ſo I defired the girl to preſent my 
compliments to Madame R, and lay 1 would 
certeinly wait upon her in the morning. 


We ſtood ſtill at the corner of the Rue de Nevers 
whilſt this pafs'd — We then {. ped a moment 
wilt the diſpoſed of her 7garer:cms di Cenr, SC. 
more commodioully than carrying them in her hand 
— they were two volumes; io I held the ſeconds 
for her whiift ſhe put the firſt into her Pocket; and 
then ſhe held ner pocket, and I put in the other 
after it. 


"1is {weet to feel by what fine-ſpun threads our 
aecdons are drawn togetlier. 


e fet off afreſh, and as ſhe took her third ſtep, 
the girl put her hand within my arm — I was juſt 
bi; ung her — but ſhe did it of herſelf with that 
une ibe rating iimplicity, which ſhew'd it was out 
of Her head that ſhe had never ſeen me before, For 
my own part, I felt the conviction of conſanguinity 
ſo ſtrongly, that I could not help turning half round 
to louk in her face, anaie2 if could trace ont any 
thing in 1t of a family n — Iu! [id , are 
we not all relations! 


When we arrived at the turning up off 
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de Guineygaude, I ſtopp'd to bid her adieu for good 
and all: the girl would thank me again for my 
company and kindneſs — She bid me adieu twice — 


I repeated it as often; and ſo cordial was the parting 
between us, that had it happened any where elſe, 


I'm not ſure but l ſhonld have ſigned it with a kifs 
of charity, as warm and holy as an apoſtle, 


But in Paris, as none kiſs each other but the men 


I did, what amounted to the ſame thing — | 


I bid God bleſs her. 
THE PASSPORT. 
PARIS, 


Wurd I got home to my khorel, La Fleur told 
me I had been inquired after by the Licutenant de 
Police — The deuce take it! ſaid l— 1 know the 
reaſon. It is time the reader ſhould know it, for 
in the order of things in which it happened it was 


omitted; not that it was out of my head; but that 


had I told it then, it might have been forgot now 


L and now is the time I want it. 


I Had left London with ſo much precipitation, 
that it never enter'd my mind that we were at war 
with France; and had reached Dover, and looked 
through my glaſs at the hills beyond Boulogne, 


before the idea preſented itſelf; and with this in its 


train, that there was No getting there without a 
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paſſport. Go but to the end of a ſtreet, I have a 
mortal averſion for returning back no wiſer than I 
ſet out; and as this was one of the greateſt efforts 
J had ever made for knowledge, I could leſs bear 
the thoughts of it; ſo hearing the Count de *** 
had hired the packet, I begg'd he would take me 
in his fuzte. The Count had ſome little knowledge 
of me, ſo made little or no difficulty — only ſaid, 
his inclination to ſerve me could reach no farther 
than Calais, as he was to return by way of Bruſſels 
to Paris; however, when J had once palſs'd there, 
T1 might get to Paris without interruption ; but that 
in Paris IL muſt make friends and ſhift for myſelf. — 
Let me get to Paris, Monſieur Le Count, ſaid FF 
and I ſhall do very well. Sol embark d, and nevcr 
thought more of the matter. 


When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant de Police 
had been inquiring after me — the thing inſtantly 
recurred — and by the time La Fleur had well told 
me, the maſter of the hotel came into my room to 
tell me the ſame thing, with this addition to it, that 
my paſſport had been particularly aſked alter: 
the maſter of the hotel concluded with ſaying, 
He hoped I had one. — Not J, faith! ſaid J. 


he miſter of the hotel retired three ſteps from 
me, as from an infected perſon, as | declared this — 
and poor La Fleur advanced ihree ſteps towards me, 
aud with that ſort of movement which a good foul 
makes to ſuecour a diſtrels'd one — the tellow won 
my heart by it; and from that {invie Halt, | knew 
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his character as perfectly. and could rely upon it 


as firinly. as if he had ſerved me with r for 
leven years. 


Monſeigneur! cried the maſter of the hotel — 
but recollecting himſeltas hie made the excl imation, 


he inflantly changed the tone of it — II Monſieur, 
laid he, has not a paſſport { apparemment) in all 
| likelihood he has friends in Paris wo can procute 


him one — Not that I know of, quoth I, with an 


air of indifference. — Then, certes, replied he, you Il 
be ſent to the Baſtile or the Chatelet, au moins. 


Poo! ſaid I, the king of France is a good- -natur'd 
ſoul — he'll hurt no body cela n'empeche pus, ſaid 


he — you will certainly be ſent to the Baſtile 


to-morrow morning. — But i've taken your lodgings 
for a month, anſwer'd 1, and I'll not quit them a 
day before the time for all the Kings of France in 


the world. La Fleur whifpered in my ear, That 
nobody could oppole the king of F rance. 


Pardi ! ſaid my hoſt, ces Meſſieurs Anglois ſont des 
gens tres-extraordinaires--- and having both ſaid and 
{worn it — he went cut. 


| SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 03 
THE PASSPORT. 
THE HOTEL AT PARIS. 


1 COULD not find in my heart to torture La Flenr's 
with a ſerious look upon the ſubject of my embar- 
raſlment, which was ihe reaſon I had treated it ſo 
cavalierly : and to ſhew him how light it lay upon 
my mind, I dropt the ſubject entirely; and whilſt. 
he waited upon me at ſupper, talk d to him with 
more than uſual gaiety about Paris, and of the opera 
comique. --- La Fleur had buen there himſelf and 
had followed me tlirongh the flrects as far as the 
bookſeller's ſhop; but ſeeing me come ont with 
the young /ille de chambre, and that we walk'd 
down the Quai de Conti together, La leur Geent'd 
it unnecell.ry to follow me a ſtep farther — fo 
making his own reſlections upon it, he took a ſhorter 
cut — and got to the hotel in time to be inform'd 
of the affair of the Police againſt my arrival. 


As ſoon as the honeſt creature had taken away, 

and gone down to ſup himſelf, I then began to 
think a little ſeriouſly about my ſituation.— 
— And here, I know, Eugęnius, thou wilt 
ſmile at the remembrance of a [tort dialogue which 
paſs'd betwixt ns the moment 1 was going 0 fe) 
out — I mull tell ic here. 


Eugenius, knowing that I was as little {net 


to be oyerburthen'd with money as Ugly, d 
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drawn me aſide to interrogate me how much 1 
had taken care for; upon telling him the exact ſum, 
Eugenius ſhook his head, and ſaid it would not 
do; fo pull'd out his purſe in order to empty it 
Indo mine. --- I've enough in confcience, Eugenins, 
ſaid I. —- Indeed, Yorick, you have not, replied 
Eugenius —1 know France and Italy better than 
you —- But yon don't conſider, Engenius, ſaid I, 
refuſing his offer, that before I have been have : 
days in Paris, I ſhall take care to ſay or do ſome- 
thing or other for which I ſhall get clapp'd up 
into the Baſtile, and that I ſhall live there a couple 
of months entirely at the king of France's extpenſe. 
— I beg pardon, ſaid Eugenius, drily; really I 
had forgot that reſource. cn 


Now the event I treated gaily | came ſeriouily 
to my door. | 


Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philoſophy, or 
pertinacity --- or what is it in me, that. after all, 
when La Fleur had gone down ſtairs, and I was 
quite alone, that I could not bring down my mind 
to think of it otherwiſe than I had then ſpoken 
of it to Eugenius ? 


And as for the Baſlile! the terror is in the word 
Make the moſt of it you can, ſaid I to myſelf, 
the Baſtile is but another word for a tower — 
and a toweT is but another word for a houle you 
can't get out of Mercy on the gonty ! for they 
are in it twice a year — but with nine livres a 
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day and pen and ink and paper and patience, 
albeit a man can't get ont, he may do very 7 
within — at leaſt for a month or ſix weeks; 
the end of which, if he is a harmleſs 1 his 
innocence appears, and he comes out a better and 
wiſer man than he went 1n. 


I had fome occaſion (1 forgot what) to ſtep into 
the court- yeard. as I ſettled this account; and 
remember walk'd down ſtairs in no ſmall triumph 
with the conceit of my reaſoning--- Beſhrew the 
ſombre pencil! ſaid J vauntingly --- for I envy not 
its powers, which paints the evils of life with ſo 


hard and deadly a coloring. The mind fits terri- 


fied at the objects ſhe has "magnified herſeif and 
blackened : reduce them to their Proper ſize and 
hne, ſhe overlooks them ---- Tis true, faid I, 

correcting the propoſition ---- the Baſtile is not wi 
evil to be deſpiſed --- but ſtrip it of its towers —- 
fill up the ſoſſe --- unbarricade the doors — call 


it fimply a confinement, and ſuppoſe 'tis ſome 


tyrant of a diſtemper ---and not of a man which 
holds you in it — the evil vaniſhes, and you bear 
the other halt without complaint. 


I was interrupted in the hey-day of this ſolilo- 
 qny. with a voice which 1 took to be of a child, 
which «oinplained it could not get out --- I 
Jlook'ti 1p and down the paſſage, and ſceing neither 
min, v O:Nan, or child, | went out witlour farther. 
attenuon. 
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In my return back through the paſſage, heard 


the ſame words repeated twice over; and looking 


up, I ſaw it was a ſtarling hung in a little cage. 


— *T cant get out —- | cant get out, laid the 
8 | 


1 flood looking at the bird: and to every perſon 
who came through the paſſage it ran flatterty to 
the ſide towards which they appr oc d it, with 
the ſame lamentation of its captivity — J can't 
get out, faid the ſtarling, — God help thee! 
ſaid I, but I'll let thee ont, coſt what it will, fo 
I warned about the cage to get to the door, it was 


| twiſted and double twiſted fo faſt with wire, there 


was no getting it open without pulling the Cage 
to pieces — took both hands to it. 


The bird {lew to the place where wasattempting 


his deliverance, and thruſting his head through 


the treillis, preſſed his breaſt againſt it as if im- 
patient --- I fear, poor creature! ſaid 1, I cannot 
ſet thee at liberty --- No, ſaid the ſtarling ---- 
*I can't get out —1— can't gas our, laid the 
larling. 


I vow I never had my aflections more tenderly 
awakened, or do { remember an incident in my 
life, where the dillipated ſpirits to which ©. rcalon 


liad been a bubble, were lo ſuddenly call'd home. 


Mechanical as the notes were, yet !v true in tune 

to nature were they chanted, tliat in one moment 

tucy overthrew all my 1yſtetaatic reaiunings upon 
the 
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the Baſtile; and Theavily walk ' d up ſtairs, unſaying 
every word I had ſaid in going down thein, 


Dilguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt till, Slavery ! ſaid 
I — ſtill thou art a bitter draught; and thongh 
thouſands in all ages have been made to drink of 
thee, thou art no leſs bitter on that account. — 
lis thou, thrice 'wveer and gracious goddeſs, 
_ addreſſing myſelf to LIBERTY, whom all in 
public or in private worſhip, whoſe taſte is gra- 
teful, and ever will be ſo, till NATURE herſelf 
ſhall change — no in of words can ſpot thy ſnowy 
mantle, or chymic power turn thy ſceptre-into iron 
—with thee to {mile upon him as he eats his cruſt, 
the ſwain is happier than his monarch, from whoſe 
court thou art exiled — Gracions heaven ! cried 
J, kneeling down upon the laſt ep but one in 
my alcent, grant me but healti thou great Beflower 
of it, and give me but this fair goddeſs as my 
companion — and ſhower down thy mites, if it 
ſeems god unto thy divine providence, upon 
thole heads which are aching for them. 


THE CAPTIVE. 


AXIS. 


. | 
4. HE bird in his cace purſued me into m rom; 
] fat down clole to my table, and lea (24 my head 
nou my hand. I began to hignre to my felt the 
T. ileries of confinement. | was in a rigat frame 
tor it, aud lo 1 gave full cope to My imagination. 
Wy! 
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I was going to begin with the millions of my 
fellow - erentures, born to no inheritance but 
ſlavery: but finding however affecting the picture 
was, that I could not bring it near me. and that 


the multitude of ſad groups in it did but diſtract 


me — 


— I took a ſingle captive. and having {irſt mut 
him up in his dungeon, Ithen look'd through the 


twilight of his grated door to take his picture. 


I beheld his body half waſted away with long 
expectation and confinement; and felt what kind 
of ſickneſs of the heart ic was which ariſes from 
hope deferr'd. Upon lookiug nearer I ſaw him 


pale and feveriſh: in th: ty years the weſtern breeze 


had not once famm'd his blood he had ieen no 


ſun, no moon in all that time— nor had the voice 


of friend or kinſman breathed through his lattice 
— his children — 


But here my heart began to bleed -- and I was 
forced to go on V th anotiicr part of the Portrait. 


He was ſitting upon the ground upon a little 


raw, in the torthefi corner of his dunscon, which 


was alternately Eis ch-ir and hed: a little calend ir 
of ſmall ſticks were laid at the head, noteh'd 
all over with the dil:nal days and nichts he had 
paſl 'd there — he had one of thele little flicks in 
his hand, and with a ruſty nail he was etching 
another day of miez y to add to the heap. As L 
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darkened the little light he had, he lif-ed vp a 
hopelels eye towards the door, then call it down 
— ſhook his head, and went on with his work 
ot affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, as 
he turned his body to lay his little flick upon the 
bundle He gave a deep ligh — | ſaw the won 
enter into his foul — I burſt into tears — I could 
not luſtein the picture of confinement which my 


fancy had drawn — I ſtarted up from my chair, 


and calling La Fleur. | bid him beſpeak me a 
remiſe, and have it ready at the door of the bötel 


by nine in the morning, 


— Ill go Keely ſaid I, myſelf to Monticur 
Le Duc de Choilcul. 


La Fleur would have put me to bed; but not 
willing he ſhonld ſee any thing upon my cheek 
which would coſt the honeſt fellow a hearb-ach — 


I told him I would go to bed by mylelt — aud bid 


him go do the ſame, 
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THE STARLING. 
ROAD TO VERSAILLES, 


I GOT into my remiſe the hour I propoſed, La 
Fleur got up behind, and I bid the coachman make 
the beſt of his way to Verluiilcs. 


As there was nothing in this road, or rather 


nothing which J look for in traveiling, I cannot 


ill up the blank better than with a ſhort hiſtory 
of this {elf-ſame bird, which became the ſubject of 
the laſt chapter. 


Whilſt the Honorable Mr *** was waiting for 
a wind at Dover, it had been caught upon the 


cliffs before it could well fly, by an Engliſh lad 


Who was his groom; who not caring to deſtroy 
it, had taken it in Jus breaſt into the packet—and 
by courſe of feeding it, and taking it once under 


his protection, in a Hes or two grew fond of it, 
and got it late along With him to m aris. 


At Paris the lad had laid out a livre in a little 
cage for the ſtarling, aud as he had little to do 
better the five mouths his maſter ſtaid there, he 
taught it in his mother's tongue the four ſimple 
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words — (and no more) — to which I own d myſelf 
ſo much its debtor. 


Upon his maſter's going on for Italy — the lad 
had given it to the maſter of the h6tel — But his 
little ſong for liberty being in an unknown langnage 
at Paris, the bird had little or no ſtore ſet by him 
— fo La Fleur honght both him and his cage for 
me for a bottle of Burgundy; 


In my return from Italy I brought him with me 
to the country in whole language he had learn'd 
his notes —and telling the ſtory of him to Lord 
A—, Lord A begg'd the bird of me—in a week 
'Locd A gave him to Lord B-; Lord B made 
a preſent of him to Lord C—; and Lord C's gentle- 
man ſold him to Lord D's "BY a ſhilling — Lord D 
gave him to Lord E, and ſo on—halt round the 
alphahet — From that rank he paſs'd into the lower 
houſe, and paſs'd the hands of as many commoners 
But as all theſe wanted to get in —and my bird 
wanted to get out — he had almoſt as little ſtore ſet 
by him in London as in Paris. 


It is impoſſible but many of my readers muſt 
have heard of him; and if any by mere chance 
have ever ſeen him, — I beg leave to inform them, 
that that bird was my bird — or ſome vile copy 
let op to repreſent him. 
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I have nothing farther to add npon him. but 
that from that time to this. I have bore this poor 
ſtarling as the creſt to my arms. — Thus: 
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And let the heralds ofſicers twiſt his neck about, 
if they dare. 1 8 
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THE ADDRESS 


VERSAILLES 


T&nounD not like to have my enemy take a 


view of my mind when I am going to aſk pro- 
tection of any man; for which reaſon I generally 
endeavour to protect myſelt; but this going to 
Monſieur Le Duc de C*** was an act of compul- 

nion — had it been an act of choice, I ſhould have 
done it, I ſuppoſe, like other people. 


How many mean plans of dirty addreſs, as I 


went along, did my ſervile heart form! I deferi ed 


the Baſlile for every one of them. 


Then nothing would ſerve me, when I got 
within ſight of Verſailles but putting words and 
ſentences to; zether, and conceiving attitudes and 
tones to wreath myleli into Monficur Le Due de 
C good greces — This will do, faid 1— juſt 
as well, icluried I avain, as a coat carried up to 
him by an adveniuouus taylor, without ting his 


meaſure — Fool! coniuulnied 1— {ce Monkeur Le 


Duc's face firſi—obſceive what character is Written 
in it take notice in what polure he fans to hear 
you — mark the turns and cxbreſlions of bis Loy 
and limbs — and ior the tone -- the ſnl fund 
wich comes from his lips will give i you, and 
from all thele together you'll corp e at Vicis 
at once upon the iput, Which cl... Ui! the 
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Duke — the ingredients are his own, _ moſt 
likely to go down. 


WVell! ſaid I, I wiſh it well over — Coward 
again! as if man to man was not equal throughout 
the whole ſurſace of the globe; and if in the field 
hy not face to face in the cahinet too? And 

truſt me, Yorick, whenever it is not ſo, man is 
talſe to limſelf. and betrays his own ſuccours ten 
times where nature does it once. GO to the Duc 
de C*** with the Baſtile in thy looks — My liſe 
for it, thou wilt be ſent back to Paris in half an 
hour with an eſcort. | 


I believe ſo, ſaid I — Then Tl go to the Duke, 
by heaven! with all the gaiety and debonairneſs in 
the world. — 


And there you are wrong again, replied I —- 
A heart at eaſe, Yorick, lies into no extremes — 
'tis ever on its center — Well! well! cried J, as 
tiie coachman turned in at the gares, I find I ſhall 
do very well: and by tlie time he had wheel'd 
round the court, and bronght me up to the door, 
1 found mytelf fo much the better for my own 
IeQnre, that I neither aſcended the ſteps like a 
victim to jullice, who was io part with life upon 

this wypnialt -- nor da mount them with a ſkip 
aud a couple of rides, as 1 do when 1 fly up, 
eliza! to the, to net it. 


As ! et1 ered he Gour UI tne faluon, I Was niet 
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by a perſon who poſſibly might be the maitre 
d'hotel, but had more the air of one of the under 
ſecretaries, who told me the Duc de C*** was 
buſy. — I am utterly ignorant, ſaid I, of the forms 

of obtaining an audience, being an abſolute Hranger, 
and what is worſe in tlie preſent conjunc.ure of 
affairs, being an Engliſhman too. — He-replied, 
that did not inereaſe the duculty. --- I mace him 
a {light bow, and told him, I had ſomething of 
importance to ſay to Monſieur Le Duc. The 
ſecretary look'd towards the ſtairs, as if he was 
about to leave me to carry up this account to ſome 
one But I muſt not niijlead you, ſaid }, --- for 
what I have to ſay is of no manner of importance 
to Monſieur Le Duc de C*** — hut of great 
importance tomyſelf.---C'e/? une autre a//aire,replied 
he -— Not at all, ſaid I, to a man of gallantry. --- 
But pray, good Sir, continued I, When can a 
ſtranger hope to have acceſje # — In not leſs than 
two hours, ſaid he, looking at his watch, he 
number of equipages in the court-yard ſcem'd o 
juitify the calculation, that I could have no nearer 
a pro{peCt---and as walking backwards and forwards 
in the ſaloon, without a ſoul to commune with, 
was for the time as bad as being in tne Baſile 
itielf, I inſtantly went back to my emiſe, and bid 
the coachman drive me to the cuſ view, \. hick 
was tue nearelt hotel. | 


think there is a fatality in it -- | fel:tm go to 
the place l let out for. 
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Berone 1 ] had got halſ-way down the ſtreet I 
changed my mind: as I am ar Verſailles, thought 
I, I might as well take a view of the town; fo [ 
pull 'd the cord, and ordered the coachman to drive 
round ſome of the principal ſtreets --- I ſuppoſe the 
town is not very large, ſaid I. -- The coachman 
begg'd pardon for ſetting me right, and told me 
it was very ſuperb, and that numbers of the firſt 
dukes and marquiſſes and counts had hotels — The 
count de B*** of whom the bookſeller at the 
Quai de Conti had ſpoke ſo handſomely the night 
before, came inſtantly into my mind--- And why 
ſhould I not go, thonght I. to the Count de B***, 
who has ſo high an idea of Engliſh books, and 
Engliſh men --- and tell him my ſtory? ſo l changed 
my mind a ſecond time In truth it was the third; 
for I had intended that day for Madame de *** 
in the Rue St. Pierre, and had devoutly ſent her 
word by her le de chambre that | would aſſuredly 
wait upon her but lam governed by circumſtances 
--- I cannot govern them: ſo ſeeing a ni1: flanding 
with a baſket on the other ſide of the ſtreet. as if 
he had ſomething to ſell, I bid La Fleur go ” to 
lim and inquire for the Count 8 hotel. 


La 6 a little pale: and told me it 
was a Chevalier de St. Louis felling hdg = 0 16 
impoilthle, La fleur! fuid 1 — L3 * leur could n 
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more account for the phenomenon than myſelf; 


but perſiſted in his ſtory : he had ſeen the croix 


ſet in gold with its red ribhand, he ſaid, tied to 


his button-hole — and had looked into the baſket 
and ſeen the hates which the Chevalier was ſelling; 


ſo could not be miſtaken i in that. 


Sach a reverſe in man's life awakens a hetter 
principle than cnriofity: I could not help looking 
lor fume time at him as I ſat in the remiſe — the 


more look d at him, his croix and his baſket, the 
ſtronger they wove themſelves into my brain — 


I got out of the remiſe, and went towards him. 


He was begirt with a clean linen apron which 
fell below his knees, and with a ſort of a bib 
that went half-way up his breaſt; upon the top of 
this, but a little below the hem, hung his croix. 
His baſket of little pas was covered over with a 
white damaſk napkin ; another of the ſame kind 
was ſpread at the bottom; and there was a look 
of proprete and neatneſs throughout, that one might 


have bought his pates of him, as much, from 
appetite as lentiment. 


He made an offer of them to neither; bat ſtood 
fill with them at the corner of a hotel, ſor thoſe 


0 buy who chole it, without ſolicitation. 


He was about forty-eight — of 2 ſedate lock, 
ſomething approaching to gravity I did not won- 
der. — J went up rather to the bajket than him, 
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and having lifted up the napkin, and taken one.of 
his pates into my hand — I begg'd he would 
explain the appearance which affected me. 


He told me in a few words, that the beſt part of 
his life had paſs'd in the ſervice, in which, after 
ſpending a ſmall patrimony, he had obtain'd a 
company and the croix with it; but that at the 
concluſion of the laſt peace, his regiment being 
reformed, and the whole corps, with thoſe of ſome 
other regiments, left without any proviſion, he 
found himſelf in a wide world without friends, 
without a livre— and indeed, ſaid he, without 
any thing but this — (pointing, as he ſaid it, to 
his croix ) — The poor chevalier won my pity, 
and he finiſh'd the ſcene with winning my eſteem 
too. | | 


The king, he ſaid, was the moſt generons of 
princes. but his generoſity could neither relieve or 
reward every one, and it was only his misfortune 
to be amongſt the number. He had a little wife, 
he ſaid, whom he loved, who did the pariſſcrie ; 
and added, he felt no diſhonor in defending her 
and himſelf from want in this way — unleſs Pro- 
vidence had oiter'd him a better. 


It would be wicked to with-hold a pleaſure from 
the good, in palling over what happen'd to this 
poor Chevalier of St. Louis about nine months 
after, 
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It ſeems he uſnally took his ſtand near the iron 
gates which lead up to the palace, and as his croix 


had caught the eye of numbers, numbers had made 


the ſame inquiry which I had done — He had told 


them the ſame flory, and always with ſo much 


modeſty and good ſenſe, that it had reach'd at laſt 
the king's ears — who hearing the chevalier had 
been a gallant officer, and reſpected by the, whole 
regiment as a man of honor and integrity — he 


broke up his little trade by a penſion of fifteen 


hundred livres a year. 


As I have al this to pleaſe the reader, I beg 
he will allow me to relate another, out of its order, 


to pleaſe myſelf — the two ſtories reflect light upon 


each other — and tis a pity they ſhould be parted. 
THE SWORD, 
R E NN E S. 


HEN ſtates and empires have their periods 


of declenſion, and feel in their turns what diſtreſs 


and poverty is — I ſtop not to tell the cauſes which 
gradually brought the houſe d'.“ in Britanny 
into decay. The Marquis d't.*** had fought up 


againſt his condition with great fitinneſs; wiſhing 
to preſerve, and ſtill ſhow to the world, ſome little 


fragments of what his anceſtors had been — their 


 indifcretions had put it out of lus power. There 
was enongh left for the liftie exigenctes of o- ci e 


But he had two boys who loc! d up to lim for 
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6 thought they deſerved it He had tried 
his ſword — it could not open the way — the 
mounting was too expenſive - and fimple economy 


was not a match for it — there was no Fcluurce 
but commerce. 


In any other province in France, ſave Britanny, 
this was ſmiting the root for ever of the little tree 


his pride and aflection wiſh'd to ſee rebloſſom — 


But in Britanny, there being a proviſion for this, 
he avail d himſelf of it; and taking an occaſion 


when the ſtates were aſſembled at Rennes, the 


Marquis, attended with his two boys, entered the 


court; and having pleaded the right of an ancient 
law of the dutchy, which though ſeldom claim'd, 


he ſaid, was no leſs in force, he took his ſword 


from his fide. — Here, ſaid he, take it; and be 


truſty gnardians of it. till better times put me in 


condition to reclaim 1 


The ckden accepted the Marquis's ſword-- 
he ſtay d a few minutes to lee it depolited in the 
archives of his houle, and departed. 


The Marquis and his whole family embarked 
the next day for Martinico, and in about nineteen 
or twenty years of ſucceſsful application to bulinels, 
with ſome anlook'd for bequ its from diftant 
branches of his huule, returic d home to reclaim 
his nobility aud to ſupport it. 


It was an incident of good fortune which will 


. 
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never happen to any traveller, but a ſentimental 
one, that I ſhould be at Rennes at the very time 
of this ſolemn requiſition: I call it ſolemn — it 
was ſo to me. 


_ The Marquis enter'd the court with his whole 
family : he ſupported his lady — lis eldeſt ſon 
ſuppurted his fiſter, and his youngeſt was at the 
other extreme of the line next his mother — he 
put {is handkerchief to his face twice — 


| —There was a dead ſilence. When the Marquis 
had approach'd within ſix paces of the tribunal, he 
gave the Marchioneſs to his youngeſt ſon and ad- 
vancing three ſteps before his family — he reclaim'd 
his ſword. His ſword was given him and the 
moment he got it into his hand he drew it almoſt 
out of the ſcabbard — 'twas the ſhining face of a 
friend he had once given up — lie looicd attent- 

_ tively along it, beginning at the hilt, as if to lee 
whether it was the ſame — when obſerving a lite 
ruſt which it had contracted near the point, he 
brought it near his eye, and bending his head down 
over it —I think I faw a tear fall upon the place: 
1 could not be deceived by what followed. I {hall 
find, faid he, ſome other way to get it vil.” 


When the Marquis had ſaid this, he return'd his 
{word into its ſcabbard, made a bow to the guard- 
- lans of it — and with his Wife and daugliter, and 
his two luus following him, walk d out. 


O how I envied him his feelings! 


1 F oN D no o difficulty i in getting ene to 
Monſieur le Count de B****, The ſet of Shakeſ- 
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Peare's was laid upon the table, and he was tumbling 


them over. I walk'd up cloſe to the table. and 


giving firſt ſuch a look at the books as to make him 


_ conceive | knew what they were — 1 told him I 
had come without any one to preſent me, knowing 
I ſhould meet with a friend in his apartment, who, 
I truſted, would do it for me — it is my country- 


man the great Shakeſpeare, ſaid I, pointing to his 


works —et ayez la bonte, mon cher ami, apoſtrophiz- 
ing his ſpirit, added I, de me faire cet honneur-la. — 


The Count ſmiled at the ſingularity of the in- 
troduction; and ſeeing I loo d a little pale and 
ſickly, inſiſted upon my taking an arm- chair: ſo I 


ſat down; and to ſave him conjectures upon a viſit 


ſo out ot all rule, I told him ſimply of the incident 
in the bookſeller's ſliop, and how that had impell'd 


me rather to go to him with the ſtory of a little 


embarrailment I was under, than to any other man 
in France — And wit is your emharrailment” let 
me hear it, {aid the Count. Sol told him the ſtory 
Juit as I have told it the reader. — 


— And the eſa of my livtel, ſaid I. as 1 con- 
cluded it, will needs have it, Honſieur le Count, 
tiiac 1 ſhall be tent to the Paſtile — but 1 have 
10 
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no apprehenſions, continued 1— for in falling into 
the hands of the molt poliſh'd people in the world, 

and being conſcious I was a true man, and not 
come tu {py the nakedneſs of the land, I ſcarce 
thought I laid at their mercy. — It does nut {uit the 
gallantry of the French, Monlicur le Count, laid I, 

to ſhow it — invalids. 


An animated bluſh came into the Count de 
Bs cheeks as I ſpoke this — Ne craignez rien 
—Don't tear, ſaid he — Indeed £ don't, replied 1 
again — Beſides, continued Ia little ſportingly, I 
have come laughing all che way from London to 
Paris, and I do rut think Monſien- 1c Dur Je 
Choiſeal is ſuchi an enemy to mirth, as to ſend me 


back erying for my pains. 


—My application to you, Monſieur le Count de 
B*** (making him a low bow] is to dere he 


| will not. 


The Count heard me with great good-nature, or 
{ had not faid halt as much and once or twice 
ſaid C'e/t bien dit. So I reſted my cauſe there —- 
and determined to ſay no more about it. 


The Count led the diſcourſe: we taik'd of indif— 
ferent things — of books, and politics, and men — 
and then of women --- God bleſs them all! faid 1 
after much diſcourle about them — there is not a 
man upon earth who loves them ſo much as | do. 


Alter ail the oibles } have ſeen, and all the latires 
1 
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J have read againſt them, till I love them; being 
lirmly perſuaded that a man, who has not a ſort 
of an aſtecion for the whole ſex, is incapable of 
ever loving a ſingle one as he ought. 


He bien! Monſieur / Anglois, ſaid the Count, gaily 
--- You are not come to ſpy the nakedneſs of the 


land believe you ni encore, I dare ſay. Tt of 


our women --- But permit me to conjeciure — it par 
hazard, they bell into your way, that the proſpect. 
would not aſlect vou. 


1 have ſomething witlſa me which cannot bear 
the ock of the leaſt indecei“ inſinuation: in the 
ſportability of chit-chat I have often endeavoured 
to conquer it, and with infinite pain have hazarded 
a thouſand things to a dozen of the ſex together 
the leaſt of which I could not ventuie to a fingle 
one to gain heaven. 


Excuſe me, Monſicur le Count, ſaid T— as for 
the nakedneſs of your land if I ſaw it, I ſhould 
171 


cait my eyes over it With tears in them — and for 


that of your onen (bluſhitig at the idea he had 


excited iu me; I am lo evangelical in tis, and have 


ſuch a fellow-feching for whatever is weak about 


them that I would cover it with a garment, if I 
knew how to throw ic 01 — Burl conld wiſh, con- 
tinuedt 1, to {py the 1g.cureſs of cheir hearts, and 
through tie dillcrett dilguites of culioms, clhmatcs, 
and religion, hud out what is good in them to 


fafhion my own by -- and tiiezefore am I come. 
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It is for this renſon, Monſieur ic e continned 
], that I have not ſeen the Peltis Royal - nor the 
Luxembourg nor the Fagade of the: Louvre 
nor have TS to ſwell the catalogues we 
have of pictures, ſtatues, and church. es —1 con- 
ceive every fair being as a temple. and wand 
rather enter in, and ſee the ori; ina! dræwings and 
looſe {ketches hung up in it, than the tralisli- 
guration of Raphael itlelf. 


The thirſt of this, continned I as impatient as 
that which inllamés the breaſt of the connoiſſeur, 
has led me from my own home into France—and 
from France will lead me through Italy — tis a 
quiet jp-urney of the heart in purſuit of NATURE, 
and thoſe aflections which ariſe ont of her which 
make us love each other — aud the world, better 


| than we do. 


The Count ſaid a great many civil things to me 
upon the occaſion; ind added, very politely, bo 
much he ſtood obliged 6 Shakeſpeare for making 
me known to him — But, a p:opos, faid he — 
Shakelpeare is full of great things — he forgot a 
ſmall punctlio of annonncing YOur name—ilt puts 
you under a nccellity of doing it yourſelf. 
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YFERLSALILLE 


4 F592 is not a more perplexing affair in life 


to me, than to ſet about telling any one who I 
am — for there is ſcarce any body | caunot give a 
better account of than of my ſelf; and I have often 
wiſh'd I could do it in a ſingle word —and have 
an end of it. It was the only time and occalion 
in my life, I could accompliſli this to any purpoſe 
— for Shakeſpeare lying upon the table and recol- 
lecting I was in his hooks, I took up Hamlet, and 
turning immediately to the grave-diggers ſcene in 
the fifth act, I laid my finger upon YORICK, and 
advancing the book to the Count, with my finger 
all the way over the name — Ae vorct / ſaid J. 


| Now whether the idea of poor Yorick's ſkull was 


put out of the Count's mind by the reality of my 


own, or by what magic he could drop a period of 
leven or eight hundred years, makes nothing in 
this account — 'tis certain the French conceive 
better than they combine — I wonder at nothing 


in this world, and the lels at this; inaſmuch as one 


of the firſt of our don church, for whoſe candor 
and paternal ſentiments 1 have ihe higheſt vener- 
ation, fell into the lawe mwiſtaze in the very fame 


caſe. — He could nut bear, he ſaid, to look ito 


„ſermons wrote by the kiug of Denmark's jeſter.,, 
8 Good, my lord! laid I; but there alc wo 
Yoricks, Ihe Yorick your lordſhip thinks of, has 


* n= mm 6 


explain themſelves are noth worth the loſs of tie which 
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| heen dead and hnried eight hundred years ago; he 


ſlouriſh'd in Horwendillus's court the other Vorick 
is myſelf, who have flouriſh'd, my lord, in no 
court — He ſhook his head — Good God! ſaid J, 
you might as well conſound Alexander the Great, 
with Alexander the Copperſmith, my lord — 1 
all one, he replied. 


— If Alexander king of Macedon could have 
tranſlated your lordſhip, ſaid I, I'm ſure your lord- 
ſhip would not have ſaid ſo. ; 


The poor Count de B**** fell but into the 
ſame error — 


—i , Monſieur, eſtril Torick? cried the Count.— | 
2 hols, ſaid I. — Vous ® Moi — moi qui ai 


1 honneur de vous parler, Monſieur le Comte — Mon 


Dieu ! ſaid he, embracing me — Vous «es 'c orick ! 


The Count inſtantly put the Shakeſ peare into his 


pocket, and left me alone in his room. 


THE PASSPORT. 
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I COULD not conceive . the Count de 


5B“ had gone fo abruptly out of the room any 


more than I could conceive why he had jut the 
Shakeſpeare into his pocket — Myſteries w/1c/ muſt | 
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a conjeclure about them tales uin: tas better to read 
Sh:iteſycare; ſo taking up Euch ado bent No- 
(rg. I tranſpotted myleltinfiantly from the chair 


I Cat in to Bien in Sicily, and got fo buſy w. 41 


Bon Pedio aud Fenesét and Beatrice, that 1 
thought not of \<riaiics, the Count, or the 


Pallport. 


Sweet plichility of man's ſpirit, that can at once 


ſurrender itlelf to illuſions, Which e 
and ſorrow of their Wear) moments! — Long — 


long ſince had he number'd out my diys, hat [ 
not trod {c great a part of them upon this ehchanted 
ground; Alen my Way 1s too rough for my feet, 
or too ſteep lor my firength, I get of it, tv ſome 
{mooih velvet path which fancy has {cattered over 
with 1o0{c-buds of delights; and having taken a 
few turns in it, come back ſtrengthen'd and re- 
fr ud — hen evils prels fore upon me aud there 
is no retreat fium them in this world, then I take 
2 New courſe --- | leave it - and is | have a clearer 
idea of the iy lian fields tlian I have ot heaven, I 
force: my ſeit like Anecas, into them — | ſee him 
mect the pentive made of his forſiilen Dido, and 
wifi to recog it fee the injured {pirit wave 


ler lead, and twin: of Hlent from the author of her 


m'.rics and dionors ---T lute the feelings for 
myY+iIfin ors arid ni thote aft Chuntis which were 
WON. to make me muurn for her when | was at 
cho. 


Nu ,ö is not walking in a yain /lagow - ne- 
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does man diſquiet liimfelſ in vain by it --- he oftener 
does ſo in truſting the iſſue of his commotions to 
reaſon only ---I can ſafely ſay for myſelf, I was 


never able to conquer any one ſingle bad ſenſation 


in my heart ſo deciſively, as by heating vp as faſt 
as I could for ſome kindly and gentle lenſatiun to 
fight it upon its own ground, 


When I had got to the end of the third act, 


the Count de B**** entered with my paſſport 


in his hand. Monſ, le Duc de C., {aid the 
Count, is as good a prophet, I dare ſay, as he is 
a ſtateſman --- Un homme gui rit, ſaid the duke, ne 
ſera jamais dangereuz. --- Had it been for ann one 


but the king's jeſter, added the Count, I could not 


have got it theſe two hours. Pardonnez-moi, Monk. 
le Count ſaid I lam not the king's jeiler. --- But 
you are Yorick? --- Yes — Et vous pla fantcz ? --- 
I anſwered, Indeed I did jeſt - but was not paid 


for it --- 'twas entirely at my own exrente. 


We have no jeſter at court, Monſ. le Count, 
ſaid I; the laſt we had was in the licentious reion 
of Charles II. --- fince which time our manneéis 
have been ſo gradually relining, that our court at 
preſent is ſo full of patriots, Wu wiſh for not/4 5 
but the honors and wealth of their cunntry --- 
and our ladies are all ſo chaſte, ſv ſpotit.!s. lo 
good, lo devout --- there 1s nothing for a jcller to 
make a jelt of --- 


Yoila un perſiſloge ! cried the Count 
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As the Paſſport was directed to all lientenant- 
governors, governors, and commandants of cities, 
generals of armies. juſliciaries, and all officers of 
juſtice, to let Mr Yorick the king's jeſter, and 
his baggage, travel quietly along --- I own the 
triumph of obtaining the Paſſport was not a little 
tarniſh'd by the figure I cat in it—- But there is 


nothing nnmix'd in this world; and ſome of the 


graveſt of our divines have carried it ſo far as to 
aflirm, that enjoyment itſelf was attended even 
with a ſigh --- and that the greateſt they knew of 
terminated in a general way, in 1 little better than a 


convulſion. 


remember the grave and learned Bevoriſkius, 
in his Commentary upon the Generations from 
Adam, very naturally breaks off in the middle of 
a note to give an account to the world of a couple 
of {parrows upon the out-edge of his window, 
which had incommoded him all the time he wrote, 
ar:d at laſt had entirely taken him off from his 
genealogy. 


. ſtrange ! ! writes Bevoriſkius ! but the 
facts are certain, for I have had the curioſity to 
mark them down one by one with my pen — but 


the cock-ſparrow, during the little time that Iconld 


have finiſhed the other half of this note, has 
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actually interrupted me with the reiteration of 
his careſſes three and twenty times and a half. 


How merciful, adds Bevoriſkius, is heaven to 
his creatures! 


Iil-fated Yorick ! that the graveſt of thy hrethren 
ſhould be able to write that to the world, which 


ſtains thy face with crimſon, to copy in even thy 
ſtudy. 


But this is nothing to my travels — So I twice 
twice beg pardon for it. 


"CHALACT ER 
VERSAILLES. 


A ND how do you find the French! ? ſaid the 


Count de B“, after he had own me the Pallport. 


The reader may pen that aſter ſo obliging a 
proof of courteſy, I could not be at a loſs to ſay 
ſomething handſome to the inquiry. 


--- Mais paſſe, pour celo Speak ſrankly. ſaid 
he: do you find all the urbanity in the French 
which the world give us the honor of? I had fonnd 
every thing, Iſaid, which confirmed it --- braiment, 
ſaid the Count, — les Fran ois [ont polis --- To an 


exceſs. replied I. 


The Count took notice of the word exceſſe ; and 
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would have it I meant more than I ſaid. I defended 


mylelf a long time as well as | could againſt it — 


he inſiſted I had a reſerve, and — [ would [pear 
my opinion frankly, _ 


I believe, Mon. le Count, ſaid I, that man has 
a certain compaſs, as well as an inſtrument; and that 
the ſocial and other calls have occaſion by turns for 


every key in him; ſo that if you begin a note t00 


high or too low, there mult be a Want either in the 
upper or under part, to fill up the ſyſtem of harmony. 
— The Count de B***, did not underſtand muſic, 
ſo delired rae to explain it ſome other way. A pol- 


 1h'd nation, my dear Count, ſaid I, makes every 


one its debtor; and beſides, urbanity itſelf, like 
the fairſex, has ſo many charms, it goes againſt the 


heart to ſay it can do ill; and yet, { believe, there 


is but a certain line of perfection, that man, take 
him all together, is empower'd to arrive at — if 
he gets beyond, he rather exchanges qualities than 
gets them. I muſt not preſume to ſay, how far 
this has allected the French in the ſubject we are 


ſpeaking of — but ſhould it ever be tlie cale 6: 


the Englith, in the progreſs of their relmements, 
to arrive at the ſame poliſh which diſtmgu:iltes the 
French, if we did not lole the polite Te de COU. 


which inclines men more to humane actions. than 


courteous ones — we ſhould at leu loſe that dittinet 


variety, aud or iginality of character, witch diſtin— 


guts them, not only lrom each other, DU Hog. 


all the world beſides, 


4 
{ 
3 
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I had a few of king William's fullings as ſmooth. 
as glals in my pocket; and foreſe-ing they would 
be of uſe in the illuſtration of my hypotheſis, [ 


had got thent into 2 my hand, when I had proceeded 
ſo * — 


See, Monſ. le Count, fad I, ring up, and 
laying them before him upon the table — by 
jingling and rubhing one againſt anotiter for leventy 
years together in one body's pocket or another's, 
they are become ſo much alike, you can ſcarce 
diſtinguiſh one ſhilling from another. 


The Engliſh, like ancient medals, kept more 
apart, and paſſing but few people's hands, preſcrve 
the firſt ſharpnelles which the fine hand of Nature 
has given them — they are not ſo pleaſant to leel 
— but, in return, tle legend is fo viſible, that at 
the firſt look you ſee whole image and ſuperſcrip- 
tion they bear. But the French, Mon. le Coun', 
added I, (wiſhing to ſoften what I had ſaid) have 
lo many excellencies, they can the better lpate 
this — they are a loyal, a gallant, a generous, an 
ingenious, and good-temper'd people as is unde. 
heaven — if they have a fault, they arc OO eO. 


Mon Dieu! cried the Count, riſing out of {is 
chair. 


Mais vous ploifantc:, ſaid he, correéting bt: 
eclamation, -I lid my hand upon ny rea ane 
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with earneſt gravity aſſured him it was my moſt 
ſettled opinion. 


The Home ſaid he was mortified, he an not 


ſtay to hear my reaſons, being engaged to _ that 
moment to dine with the Duc de C“. 


But if it is not too far to come to Verſailles to 


eat your ſoup with me, I beg before yon leave 
France, I may have the pleaſure of knowing you 
_ retract your opinion -- or, in what manner you 


ſupport it — But if you do ſupport it, Monſ. An- 


glois, {aid he, you muſt do it with all your powers, 


becauſe you have the whole world againſt you. — 


I promiſed the Count I would do myſelf the honor 


of dining with him before I ſet out for . 
took my leave. 


THE TEMPTATION. 


W HEN I alighted at the hotel the porter told 


me a young woman with a bandbox had been 
that moment inquiring for me. I do not know, 
ſaid the porter, whether ſhe is gone away or no. 


1 took the key of my chamber of him, and went 


up ſtairs; and when I had got within ten ſteps ol 
the top of the landing before my door, I met her 
coming eaſily down. 


It was the fair fille de chambre I had walked don¹⁰ 


\ | | 
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the Quai de Conti with: Madame de R*** had 


ſent her upon ſome commiſſion to a marchande de 
modes within a ſtep or two of the hotel de Modene ; 


and as 1 had fail'd in waiting upon her, had bid 


| her inquire if I had left Paris; and if ſo, whether 
1 had not left a letter addreſſed to her. 


As the fair „lle de cahmbre was ſo near my door, 


ſhe returned back and went into the room with 
me for a moment or two whilſt I wrote a card. 


It was a line ſtill evening in the latter end of 
the month of May — The crimſon window curtains 


(which were of the ſame color of thoſe of the bed) 
were drawn cloſe—the ſun was ſetting, and reflected 
through them ſo warm a tint into the fair fille de 
chambres face —I thought ſhe bluſh'd — the idea 
of it made me bluſh myſelf — we were quite alone; 
and that ſuper-induced a ſecond bluſh before the 
flrſt could get of. 


There is a ſort of a pleaſing half-guilty bluſh, 
where the blood is more in fault than the man — 
tis ſent impetuous from the heart and virtue flies 
after it — not to call it back, but to male the ſen 
ſation of it more delicious | to the nerves — tis 
allociated. FE 


But Fill not deſcribe it - I felt ſomething at-firſt 


within me which was not in {irict unifon with the. 


lellon of virtue | had given her the night before 


— Iſought five minutes tor a card —I knew | had 
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not one. —I took up a pen I laid it down again 


— my hand trembled — the devil was in me. 


I know as well as any one he is an adverſary, 
whom 11 we reſiſt he will ſly from us — but I ſeldom 
reſiſt him at all; from a terror, that though may 


conquer, I may ftill get a hurt in the combat — 


ſo I give up the triumph for ſecurity; and inflead 


f thinking to make him fly, I generally fly myſelf. 


The fair fille de chambre came cloſe np to the 
burcam where I was looking for 2 card — touk 
up fiſt the pen I caſt down, then offered to hold 
me the ink: ſhe citer d it * iwectly, I was going 
to accept it -- but ] duiſt not — 1 have nothing, 
my dear, {id J, to write upon. — Write it, ſaid 
fie, imply, upon any thing — 


1 was quit going to cry out, Then I will write 
it, {air girl! upon thy ups. — 


Tf 1 do, ſaid 1, I ſhall periſn — fo 1 took her 
by the hand, and led her to the door and bego'd 
ſhe wonld not forget the lellon I had given her | 
--- She ſaid, indeed ſhe would not --- and as ſhe 


nttered it with fome earneſtnels, ſhe turn'd about, 


and gave me both her hands, cluſed together, 
into mie ---It was 1mpollible not to comprels them 
in that ſituation - L witu'd to let tent go; and 
iche time l held them, 1 kept arguing within 
my {elf againſt 1t---and fall I held them on. --- In 
two minutes 1 found I had all tie batt]: to figlit 
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over again — and I felt my legs and every limb 
about me tremble at the idea. | 


The foot of the bed was within a yard and 
a half of the place where we were ſtanding - 
I had ſtill hold of her hands and how it happened 
I can give no account, but I neither aſk'd her 
--- nor drew her---nor did I think of the bed 
--- but lo it did Happen, we both ſat down. 


Fil juſt ſhow you, ſaid the Fair fille de chambre, 
the little purſe I have been making to-day to hold 
your crown. So ſhe put her hand into her right 
pocket, which was next me, and felt for it for ſome 
time — then into the left - She had loſt it.” ---1 
never bore expectation more quietly — it was in 
her right pocket at laſt - ſhe pull'd it out; it was 
of green taſfeta, lined with a little bit of white 
quilted ſattin, and juſt big enough to hold the 
crown --- ſhe put it into my hand; — it was pretty; 
and | held it ten minutes with the back of my 
hand reſting upon her lap looking ſometimes at 
the purſe, ſometimes on one ſide of it. 


A ſtitch or two had broke out in the gathers of 
my ſtock — the fair fille de chambre. without ſaying 
a word, took out her little houfewife, threat od 
a ſmall needle, and few 'd ii wn --- | ford! ivy it would 
hazard the glory of the das; and as lie 5 's d hier 
and in ſilence acroſs and acrots mv neck in the 
mancuvre | felt the lanrels he wine ianey had 
wreath'd about my head. 


= YORICK'S 


A ſtrap had given way in her walk, and the 

buckle of her ſhoe was juſt falling off--- See, ſaid 
the fille de chambre, holding up her foot. --- I could 
not for my ſoul but faſten the buckle in return, 
and putting in the ſtrap—and litring up the other 
foot with it, when I had done, to ſee both were 
right---in doing it too ſuddenly it unavoidably 
threw the fair file de chambre, oll her e centre — and 
then — 


THE CONQUEST. 


7 
* ES — and then — Ye whoſe clay - cold heads 
and luke- warm hearts can argue down or maſk your 
paſſions, tell me, what treſpaſs is it that man ſhould 
have them? or how his ſpirit ſtands anſwerable to 
the Father of ſpirits but for his conduct under them. 


If Nature has ſo wove her web of kindneſs that 
ſome threads of love and dclire are entangled with 
the piece - muſt the whole web be rent in drawing 
them out? -M hip me ſuch ſtoics, great Governor 
of nature! ſaid I to myſelf Wherever thy pro- 
vidence ſhall place me for che trials of my virtne--- 
whatever is my danger --- whatever is my ſituation 
--- let me feel the 11ovements which rite ont ol it, 
and which belong to me as a man and if i govern 
them as a good one, | will truſt the iſſues to thy 
juſtice: tor thou haſt made us, and not we ourlelves. 


As I finiſh'd my addrels, I raiied the fair e de 
chambre up by the haud, and led her out of the 
_ room 
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room — ſhe ſtod by me till I lock'd the door and 
put the Key in ny pocket --- ad then the victory 


being quite devitive--- and not till then I preſs'd 


my lios te He cheek, and, taking her by the hand 


again, led her late to tie gate of the hocel, 


z HE M Y 8 T E R A. 
p AR 1 $. 
8 2 man knows the heart, he will know it was 


impoſſible to go back inſtantly to my chamber — 
it was touching a cold key with a flat third to it, 


upon the cloſe of a piece of muſic, which had 
call'd forth my affections --- therefore when [I let 


o the haud of the fille de chambre, I remain'd at 
the gate of the hotel for ſume time, looking at 
every one who paſs'd hy, and forming conjectures 
upon the:n, till my attention got fix'd upoma finale 
object which confounded all kind of realoung 
upon him. 


It was a tall figure of a philoſophic, ſerions, 
adit look which Pals d and repaſs'd ſedately along 
the ſtreet, making a turn of about fixty paces on 
each file of the gate of the hotel — the man was 
abou filiy-two --- had a {mall cane under his r 
was dreſs'd in a dirk drab-color d coat, wailtcoat, 
and br--ches which feem'd to have leen {ome 
years lervice — they were ſtill clean, and there 
was a littie air of frugal propree throughuut him. 


Iy lis pulling. off his hat, and his attitude of 
K 
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accoſting a good many in his way, I ſaw he was 
aſking charity; ſo ] got a ſous or two out of my 
Pocket ready to give him, as he took me in his 
turn --- He paſs'd by me withont aſking any thing 
— and yet did not go five ſteps farther before he 
aſk'd charity of a little woman - I was much more 
likely to have given of the two --- He had ſcarce 
done with the woman, when he pulled off his hat 
to another who was coming the ſame way.--- An 
ancient gentleman came flowly — and, after him, 
a young ſmart one--- He let them both pals, and 
aſk' d nothing, I ſtood obſerving him half an hour, 
in which time he had made a dozen turns backwards 
and forwards, and tound that he invariably purſued 
the ſame plan. 


There were two things very lingular in this, 
which ſet my brain to work, and to no purpole--- 
the firſt was, wliy the man fhould only tell his 
ſtory to the lex --- and lecondly - what kind of 
ſtory it was, and what pecies of eloquence it could 
be, which foften'd the hearts of tie women, which 
he knew 'twas to no purpoſe to Praétiſe upon the 
Incl. | 


There were two other circumſtances which 
entangled this mylltery --- the one was, he told 
every woman what he had to fay in her ear, and 
in 2 way which had much more the air of a fecret 
than a petitiom — the other was, it was always 
ſacceisiul --- he never ſpp d a woman, but the 
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pull'd out her purſe, and immediately gave him 
ſomething. 


I could form no ſyſtem to explain the Pheno- 
menon. 


I had got a riddle to mals me for the reſt of 
the evening, ſo I walk'd up ſtairs to my chamber. 


THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
TA R 18. 


| immediately followed up by the maſter 


of the hotel, who came into my room to tell me 
I muſt provide lodgings elſewhere. — How lo, 


friend? ſaid I. — He anſwer'd, I had had a young 
woman lock d up with me two hours that evening 
in my bec-chamber, and 'twas againſt the rules 


of his houſe — Very well, ſaid [, we'll all part 
friends then — for the girl is no worſe — and L 
am no worſe — and you will be juſt as I found 


you. —It was enough, he ſaid, to overthrow the 
credit of his hotel. — Vovez-yous, Monſieur, ſaid he, 
pointing to the foot of the bed we had been fitting 
upon — | own it had ſomething of the appearance 


ot an evidence; but my pride not ſuffering me to 


enter into any detail of the cafe, I exhorted him 
to let his foul ſteep in pace, as I relolved to let 
mine do that night, and that I would diſcharge 
what I owed him at breakfaſt. 


hond not have minded, . teur, ſaid he, if 
K 2 
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you had had twenty girls — Tis a ſcore more, 
replied l, interrupting him, than I ever reckon'd 
upon — Provided, added he, it had been but in 
a morning. — And does the difference of the time 
of the day at Paris make a difference in the ſin? 
— It made a difference, he ſaid, in the ſcandal. — 
I like a good diſtinction in my heart; and cannot 
ſay I was intulerably out of temper with the man. 

-— | own it is neceſlary, re-allumed the maſter of 
the hotel. that a ſtranger at Paris ſhould have the 
opportunities preſented to him of buying lace and 
ſilk ſtockings and rullles, et tout cela — and 'tis 
nothing if a woman comes with a band-box — O 
my conſcience, ſaid I, *the had one; but I never 
look'd into it. — Then, Monſieur, ſaid he, has 
bought nothing. — Not one earthly thing, replied 
I. — Becauſe, [aid he, I could recommend one to 
you who would uſe you en conſcience — But I muſt 
ſee her this night ſud. I. — He made me a low 
bow, and walk'd down. 


Now ſhalll triumph over this maitre d hotel, 
cried | — and What then? Then 1 ſhall let him 

ſce l know he 18 a Girty fellow. — And what then? 
— What then! — 1 was too near mylelf to ſay it 
was for the fake of others, — I] had no good anſwer 
left the1ewes 1.0rt of tpleen than principle in my 
project, aud | was lick of it belore the execution. 


In a few minutes the Grillet came in with her 
box of lace - Lil buy nuthiug however, ſaid I. 
Within myſelf. 
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The Griſſet would ſhow me every thing — I 
was hurd to pleaſe: the would not ſeem to ſee it; 
ſhe open'd her little magazine, and laid all her laces | 
one after another before me — unfolded and folded 
them up again one by one with the moſt patient 
{weetneſs — | mignt buy — or not — ſhe would 
let me have every thing at my own price — the 
poor creature ſeem'd anxious to get a penny ; arid 
laid herſelf out to win me, and not ſo much in 
a manner which ſeem darttul, as in one I felt ſunple 
and careſſing. 


If there is not a fund of honeſt cullibility in 
man, ſo much the worſe — my heart rilented, 
and I gave up my ſecond reſolution as quietly 
as the firſt — Why ſhould I chiſtiſe one for the 
treſpaſs of another” it thon art tributary to this 
tyrant of an hoſt, thonght I, looking up in her 
face, ſo much harder is thy bread. 


If I had not had more than four Lovisdors in 
my purſe, there was no ſuch thing as riſing up 
and ſhowing her the door, till | had luft laid 


three of them out in a pair of rullles. 


Ehe maſter of the hotel will ſhare the profit 
with her — no matter — then | have only paid 
as many a poor ſoul has paid befure me for an 
act he could not do, or think of. 


aye 
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THERKIDDODLRE 


i 


W HEN La Fleur came up to wait upon me 
at ſupper, he told me how ſorry the maſter of 


the hotel was for his affrout to me in | Reg 
me change my lodgings. 


A man who values a good night's reſt will 


not lie down with enmity in his heart, if he can 
help it — So] bid La Fleur tell the maſter of 


the hotel, that I was ſorry on my lide for the 
occaſion I had given him — and you may tell 


him, if you will, La Fleur, added l, that if the 


young woman ſhould call again, I ſhall not ice her, 


This was a facrifice not to him, but myſelf, 
having reſolved after ſo narrow an e to run 
no more riſks, but to leave Faris, if it was poſlible, 
with all the virtue I enter d it. 


C'eſt deroger a nobleſſe, Monſieur, ſaid La Fleur, 


making mea bow down to the ground as he ſaid it 
Et. encore, blon/ieur, ſaid he, may change his 


ſentiments — and if ( par hazard) he ſhould like 
to amule himſelt — I tind no amuſement in it, ſaid 


I, interrupting him. 


Mon Dieu! ſaid La Fleur — and took away, 


In an hvur's time he came to put me to bed, 
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and was more than commonly officions—ſomething 
hung upon his lips to ſay to me, or aſk me, 
which he could not get of: I could not conceive 
what it was, and indeed gave myſelf little trouble 
to find it out, as I had another riddle ſo much 
more intereſting upon my mind, which was that 
of the man's aſking charity deere the door of the 
hotel — I would have given any thing to have 
got to the bottom of it; and that, not out of 
curioſity — 'tis ſo low a principle of inquiry, 
in general, I would not purchaſe the gratification 
of it with a two-ſous piece — but a ſecret, I 
thought, which ſo ſoon and ſo certainly loften'd 
the heart of every woman you came near, was 
2 ſecret a leaſt equal to the philolopher's ſtone: 
had I had both the Indies, I would have giv en 
* one to have been maſter of it. 


I tofs'd and turn d it almoſt all night long in my 

brains to no manner of purpoſe; and when I awoke 
in the morning, I found my ſpirit as much troubled 
with my dreams, as ever the king of Babylon had 
been with his; and I will not heſitate to aflirm, 
it would have puzzled all the wife men of Paris 
as much as thoſe of Chaldea, to have given its 
interpretation. 
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8 YORICK'S 
LE DIMANCHE. 


PARIS, 


n Ir was Sunday; and when La Flenr came in, in 


the morning, with my coflce nd roll and butter, 
he hed got humlelt io E array 6, [ ſcarce 
knew him, 


1 had covenanted at Montrinl to give him a 


new hat with a filver button and loop, and four 


Louis d'or: pour $'udonijer, when we got to Paris; 
and the poor fellow, to do him juſtice, had done 
wonders with it. 


He had bought a bright, clean, good ſcarler 
coat and a pair of breeches of the {ume — I hey 
were not a crown wcrſe, he fi:1d, for the u culing 
— I wiſl'd him hang'd for telling me — I hey 
look d {0 fre ſh, that tho' l knew rhe ing 1 


not be done, yet | would rather havt mmumroted 
upon my fancy with thn:king | hd bully 11 = m 


new for the few. than that they had come out 
of the Aue de Friperie. 


This iS 2 — 5 7 which mackes not the heart ſore | 
at Paris. 


He had purchaſed moreover a handſome blue 


lattin waiſtcoat, fanciinlly enough embroidered--- 


this was indeed lumething the worſe for the ſer vice 
it had done, but 'twas clean icour'd --- the gold 
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had been touch'd up, and upon the whole was 
rather ſhowy than otherwiſe — and as the blue 
vas not violent, it ſuited with the coat and breeches 
very well: he had ſqueez d out of the money, 
moreover, a new bag and a ſolitaire; and had 
inſiſted with the fſripier upon a gold pair of gerters 
to his breeches knees He had purchaſed muſlin 
ruffles, bien brodees, with four livres of his own 
money —and a pair of white ilk ſtockings for 
five more — and, to top all, nature had given 
him a handſoine figure, without coſting him a ſous. 


He entered the room thus ſet off, with his hair 
dreſs'd in the firſt ſtyle and with a handſome bouquet 
in his breaſt--- in a word, there was that look of 
feſtivity in every thing about him, which at once 
put me in mind it was Sunday --- and by com- 
bining both together, it inſtantly ſtruck me, that 
the favor he wiſh'd to aſk of me the night before, 
was to ſpend the day, 2s every body in Paris ſpent 
it beſides I had ſcarce made the conjecture, when 
La Fleur, with infinite humility, but with a look 
of truſt, as it I ſhould not retuſe him. begg'd I 
- would grant him the day, pur faire le gulant ois d. vis 


de fa maurcſje. 


Now it was the very thing I intended to do 
myſelf vis-4-vis Madame de R****--- I hadretained . 
the remiſe on purpoſe for it, and it would not have 
mortified my vanity to have had a ſervant ſo well 
dreis'd as La Fleur was, to have got up hehind it: 
never could have worle ſpared him, 
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But we muſt feel, not argue in theſe embaraſl- 
ments - the ſons and daughters of ſervice part with 
liberty, but not with nature in their contracts; they 
are fleſi and blood, and have their little vanities 


and wiſhes in the midit of the houſe of bondage, 
as well as their taſk-mafters — no doubt, they 


have ſet their ſelf-denials at a price — and their 
expectations are ſo unreaſon.ble. that 1 would 
often diſappoint them, but chat their condition 


puts it ſo much in my power to do it. 


Behold — Behold, I am thy ſervant — diſarms 
me at once of the powers of a maſter — 


— Thou ſhalt go, La Fleur! ſaid I. 


— And what miſtreſs. La Fleur, ſaid I, canft 
thou have pick'd up in ſo little a time at Paris? 
La Fleur laid his hand upon his breaſt, and faid 


Twas a petite demoiſelle, at Monſieur le Count de 


B****'s — La Fleur had a heart made for lociety; 


and, to ſpeack the truth of him. let as few occaſions 


flip him as his maſter — ſo that ſome how or other 
— but how — heaven knows — he had connected 


'himſelf with the demoiſelle upon the landing of the 


ſtair-caſe, during the time I was taken up with 


my pallport; and as there was time enough for 


me to win the Count to my intereſt, La Fleur 
had contrived to make it do to win the maid to 
his. The family, it ſeems was to be at Paris that 
day, aud he had made a party with her, and two 
or three more of the Count's huulehold, upon the 
2.40 HEVUL 45. 
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Happy Wire that once a week at leaſt are ſure 
to lay down all your cares together, and dance 
and ſing, anſt ſport away the weights of grievance, 
which bow down the ſpirit of other nations to the 
earth. | 


THE FRAGMENT. 
PARIS. 
La Fleur had left me ſomething to amuſe mylelt 


with for the day more than I had bargained for, 
or could have enter'd either into his head or 


mine. 


He had bronght the little print of butter upon 
a currant leaf, and as the morning was warm, 
and tie hid a good ſtep to bring it, he had begg'd a 
ect of waſte paper to put betwixt the currant 


le:t and his hand — As that was plate ſufficient, I 


bed tim lay it upon the table as it was; and as! 
relvIved to ſtay within all day, I ordered him to 
c:]| upon the zraiteur, to beſpeak my dinner, and 
leave me to breaktaſt by myſelf. 


Wen I had finiſh'd the butter, I threw the 

currant-leaf gut of the window, and was going to 
do tile lume by the walte paper but ſtopping to 
rend a line firſt and that drawing me on to a 
ſecond and third MY thought in better worth; ſo 


mut the window, and drawing a chair up to it, | 
ſat down to read it 
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It was in the old French of Rabelais's time, and 
for aught I know might have been wrote by him 
— it was moreover in a Gothic letter, and that ſo 
faded and gone off by damps and length of time, 
it coſt me infinite trouble to make any thing of it 
U threw it down; and then wrote a letter to 
Eugenius — then I took it up again and embroiled 
my patience with it afreſh — and then to cure that, 
1 wrote a letter to Eliza — Still it kept hold of me; 
and the difficulty of underſtanding it increaſed but 
the deſire. | 


I got my dinner; and after I had enlightened 
my mind with a bottle of Burguridy lat it again — 
and after two or three hours poring upon it, with 
almoſt as deep attention as ever Gruter or Jacob 
Spon dit upon a nonle:;fical inſcription I thought 
I madeſenſe of it; but to make ture ot it, the beſt! 
way, | imagined, was to turn it into Engliſh, and 
ſee how it would look then — ſo | went on leiſurely 
as a trifling man does,ſumetimes writing a ſentence 
— then taking a turn or two — and then looking 
how the world went, out of the window; ſo that 
it was nine o'clock at night before I had done it — 
L then began and read it as follows. 
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THE FRAGMENT. 


EA N OW as the Notary's wife diſputed the 
point with the n tary with too much heat—I wiſh, 
laid the notary, (throwing dowa the parchment) 
that there wis another notary here ny to let down 


and atteſt all this --- 


And what wonld yon do then, Monſieur ? ſaid 
ſhe, rifing hattily up — the notary's wife was a 
little fu ne of a wom in, an the notary thought it 
well to avoid a hnrricane by a mild reply---L 
would go, anl.ver'd he, to hed--You may go 


to the devil, auſwer d the ce bs wife. 


Now there hippening to he but one bed in the 


houſe, the other two rooms being unfurniſhed, as 


is the cuſtom at Paris, and the notary nat caring 


to lie in the lame bed with a woman who had but 


that moment ſent him pell-mell ro the devil. went 


forth with his hat aud cane and ſhort cloak, the 
night being very windy, aud walkd out ill at eaſe 
towards the Pont- -Neuf. | 


Of all the bridges which ever were built, the 
whole world who have pals d over the Pont-Neuf 
muſt own, that it is the nobleft --- the lineſt -— 
the grind: it --- the lighteſt --- the longeſt — the 
broadell tliat ever conoi'd land and land together 


upon the tace of the terraqueous globe -- 
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By this it ſeems as if the author of the Jragment 
had not been @ Frenchman.. 


The worſt fault which Seine and the doctors 
of the Sorbonne can alledge againſt it, is, that if 
there is but a cap full of wind in or about Paris, 
tis more blaſphemouily ſacre Dieu d there than in 
any other aperture of the whole city---and with 
reaſon, good and cogent, Meilieurs; for it comes 
againſt you without crying gare eau, and with 
ſuch unpremeditable puffs, that of the few who 
croſs 1t with their hats on, not one in fifty but 
hazards wo livres and a half, which it its full 
worth. 


The poor notary, juſt as he was paſſing by the 
ſentry, inſtinctively clapp'd his cane to the fide of 
it, bur in raiſing it up, the point of his cane catch- 
ing hold of the loop of the ſentinel's hat, hoiſted it 
over the ipikes of the balultrade clear into the 
Seine — 3 


Is an ill wind, laid a boatman, who catch d it, 
ct blows nobody any good. 


The ſentry, being 4 Gaſcon, incontinently _ 
twirl'd up his whiikers, and levell'd his harque- 
buls. | 


Harquebuſtes in thoſe days went oſi with matches; 
and an old woman's paper lantern atthe end of the 
bridge liappeniug to be blown out ine had borrow'd 
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the ſentry's match to light it-—it gave a moment's 
time for the Gaſcon's blood to run cool, and turn 
the accident better to his advantage --- 'Tis an ill 
wind, ſaid he, catching off the notary's caſtor, and 
legitimating the capture with the boatman's adage. 


The poor notary eroſs' d the bridge, and paſſing 
along the rue de Dauphine into the fauxbourg of 
St. Germain, lamented himſelf as he walk'd along 
in this manner: 


Luekleſs man that I am! ſaid the notary, to be 
the ſport of hurricanes all my days to be born 
to have the ſtorm of ill language levell'd againſt 
me and my profeſſion wherever I go to be forced 
into marriage by the thunder of the church to a 
tempeſt of a woman — to be driven forth out of 
my houſe by domeſtic winds, and deſpoil d of my 
caſtor by pontific ones to be here, bare-headed, 
in a windy night at the mercy of the ebbs and 
flows of accidents---where am L to lay my head? 
---miſerable man ! what wind inthe two-and-thirty 
points of the whole compals can blow unto thee, 
as it does to the reſt of thy tellow-creatures, good! 


As the notary was pailing on by a dart. pillage, 
complaining in this fort, a voice called Gut to a girl, 
to bid her run tor the next notal y---How the notary 
being the next, and ay ailing himſelt of bis fituation, 
walk'd up the paſſage to the door, aud palling 
through an old fortot a ſaloon, Was kuiird into a 
large chambre, dumantled of every thing buta long 
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places againſt the wall, 


An old perſonage, who had heretofore been a 
gentleman, and unleſs decay of fortune taints the 
blood along with it, was a gentleman at that time, 
lay ſupp-rting his head upon his hand, in his bed; 


a litrie table with a taper burning was ſet cloſe be- 


fide it. and clole by the table was placed a chair-— 
the notary ſat him down in it; and pulling out his 
inkhorn and a ſheet or two of paper which he had 


in his pocket, he placed them before him, and 


dipping his pen in his ink, and leaning his breaſt 
over the table, he diſpoſed every thing to make 
the prnteman's laſt will and teſtament. 


Alas! Monſieur le Notaire, ſaid the gentleman 
raiſing himſ-If up a little I have nothing to be- 
qneath, which will pay the expenle of bequeath- 
ing, except the hiſtory of mylelf, which I could 
not die in peace unleſs I left it as a legacy to the 
world, the profits ariling out of it I bequeath to 


you for the pins of taking it from me---it is a 


ſtory lo uncommon, it muſt be read by all man- 
kind-—it will make the fortunes of your honle—- 


the notiry ip his pen into his inkhorn — 


3 Director of every event in my life! ſaid 
the old v-uti-man, looking up earneltiy, and rait 
ing his 1 towards Wann — Ihon. whoſe 
hand has led me on through ſuch a labyrinth of 


wage pailages down into this ſcene of delulation, 
alliſ 
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aſſiſt the decaying memory of an old, infirm, and 
broken-hearted man - direct my oi. gue by the 
ſpirit of thy eternal truth, that this ſtr. anger may ſet 
down no'igth but what is written in that Book, 
from whoic records, {ud he, clalping his hands 
together, | am to be condeinm'd or acqutred! — 


the notary held up the one of his pen betwixt the 
taper aud his EYE — 


lt is a ſtory. Monſieur le Notaire, ſaid the 
gen'lem.in, which will ruule up every aft. Chon in 
nature — it will kill the humane, and tuuch the 
heart of cruelty heilelf with pity — | 


— The notary was inſlamed with a deſire to hegin, 
and put his pen a third time into his inkhorn — 
and the old gentleman turning a little more towards 


the notary, began to dictate 1115 Cy 11 thele 
words — - 


— And ks 3 is the reſt of it, 1 Fleur? ſaid I, | 


as he jutt then enter'd the room. 
THE FRAGMENT. 
AND IHE BOUQUET, * 


T 
W HEN La Fleur came up cloſe to the table, 
and was made ro comprehend whac I waited, he 

wid ue tere Were Oonuily two Other kheets of it, 
Winch he lad Wrapt iGand the ſtalks ut ua bouyuet 


* Noſegay. 
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to keep it together, which he had preſented to the 
demoiſelle upon the Boulevards. — Then, prithee, 
La Fleur, ſaid I, ſtep back to her to the Count de 
B****'s hotel, and ſee if thou canſt get it — There 
is no doubt of it, {aid La Fleur — and away he ſlew. 


In a very little time the poor fellow came back 
quite ont of breath, with deeper marks of diſap- 
pointment in his looks than could ariſe from the 


ſimple irreparability of the fragment -e Ciel“ in 


leſs than two minutes that the poor fellow had 


taken his laſt tender farewel of her — his faithleſs 
miſtreſs had given his gage d'amour to one of the 


Count's footmen — the footman to a young ſem- 
ſtreſs — and the ſemſtreſs to a fiddler, with my 
fragment at the end of it — Our misfortunes were 
involved together — I gave a ſigh — and La Fleur 
echo'd it back again to my ear — 


— How perfidious ! cried La Fleur — How un- 


lucky! ſaid J. 


— I ſhould not have been mortified, Monſieur, 
quoth La Fleur, if ſhe had loſt it Nor I, La 
Fleur, ſaid I, had I found ir. | | 


Whether J did cr no. win be jeen hereafter. 
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THE ACT OF CHARITY. 
ANI. 


Im who either diſdains or fears to walk 
up a dark entry, may be an excellent good man, 
and fit for a hundred things; but he will not do to 
make a good ſentimental traveller. I countlittle oſ the 
many things I ſee paſs at broad noon-day, in large 
and open ſtreets. — Nature is ſhy, and hates to act 
before ſpectators ; but in ſuch an unobſerved corner 
you ſometimes ſee a ſingle ſhort ſcene of her's, 
worth all the ſentiments of a dozen French plays 
compounded together — and yet they are abſolely 
fine; and whenever I have a more brilliant affair 
upon my hands than common, as they ſuit a 
preacher juſt as well as a hero, I generally make 
my ſermon out of em — and for the text — 
« Cappadocia, Pontus and Alia, Phrygia and 
Pamphilia — is as good as any one in the Bible. 


There is a long dark paſſage iſſuing out from the 
opera comique into a narrow ſtreet; tis trod hy a 
few who humbly wait for a fiacre®, or Wiſh to get 
ofl quietly o' foot when the opera is done. At the 
end of it, towards the theatre, 'tis lighted by a 
{mall candle, the light of which is almolt loſt before 
you get half-way down, but near the door — tis 
more for ornament than uſe: you ſee it as fis d 
ſtar of the leaſt magnitude; it burns — but does 
little good to the world, that we know of. 

* Hackney-coach, 
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In returning along this paſſage, I diſcern'd, as I 
approach'd within five or fix paces of the door, 
two ladies ſtanding arm in arm with their backs 
againſt the wall, waiting, as I imagined, for a fiacre 
— as they were next the door, | thought they had 
a prior right; ſo edged myſelt up within a yard or 
little more of them, and quietly took my ſtand — 


I was in black, and ſcarce ſeen, 


The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a 
woman, of about thirty-ſix; the other of the ſame 
ſize and make, of about forty; there was no mark of 
wife or widow in any one part of either of them — 
they ſeem'd to be two upright veſtal ſiſters, unſapp'd 
by careſſcs unbrołe in upon by tendre ſalutations: 
I could have wilh'd to have made them happy 


their happineſs was deſtin'd, that night, to come 


from another quarter. 


A low voice, with a good turn of expreſſion, and 


{weet cadence at the end ot it, begg d for a twelye- 
ſous piece betwixt them, hs the love of heaven. 


thought it ſingular that a beggar ſhould fix the 
quota of an alms —and that the ſum ſhould be 
twelve times as much as What is ufnally given in 


the dark. Ihey both ſeem'd afloniſh'd at it as much 


as myſelf — I welve ſous! {1d one — A twelve- 
ſous piece! ſaid the other — and made no reply. 


The poor man ſaid, he knew not how to ik 
leſs of ladies of their rank; and bow d down dus 
head to die ground, 
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Poo! ſaid they — we have no money. 


The beggar remained ſilent for a moment or 
two, and renew'd his lupplication. 


Do not, my fair young ladies, T7 he, ſtop your 
good ears againſt me --- Upon my word homeſt 
man : ſaid the younger, we have no change --- Ihen 
God hleſs yon, ſaid the poor man. and multiply 
thoſe | Jovs which you can give to others without 


change! — I obſerved the elder ſiſtor put her hand 
into her pocket --- II] ſee, ſaid ſhe, if I have a ſous, 


— A lous ! give twelve, faid the ſuppticant 
Nature has been bountiful to you, be bountiful 
to a poor man. 


1 would, friend, with all my heart, ſaid the 
younger, if I had it. IS 


My fair charitahle! ſaid he, addreſſing himſ-lf 
to the elder — What is it but your goodneſs and 
humanity which makes your bright eyes ſo ſweet, 
that they outſhine the morning even in this dark 
paliage ! and what was it whic I made the Marquis 
de Santerre and his brother ſay lo much of yuu 
botli as they * paſs'd by ? 


The two ladies ſeem'd much afleCted ; ard 
impulfively and the fame tine they both put their 
hands into their pockets, end each touk out & 
tiwelve-{ous piece. 
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The conteſt betwixt them and the poor ſupplicant 
vas no more—it was continued betwixt themſelves, 
which of the two ſhould give the twelve-ſous 

piece in charity — and to end the diſpute, they 
both gave it together, and the man went away. 
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1 Stepp'd haſtily after him: it was the very man 

whoſe ſucceſs in aſking charity of the woman before 

the door of the hotel had ſo puzzled me—and I 

found ar once his ſecret, or at leaſt the baſis of it 
— twas flattery. 
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Deiicians eſſence! how refreſhing art thou to 
nature! how ſtrongly are all its powers and all its 
weakneſſes on thy fide! how ſweetly doſt thou 
mix with the blood, and help it through the moſt 
difficult and tortuous paſſages to the heart ! 
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The poor man, as he was not ſtraiten'd for 
time, had given it here in a larger doſe: tis 
certain he had a way of bringing it into leſs form, 
for the many ſudden caſes he had to do with in 
the ſtreets; but how he contrived to correct, ſweeten, 
concentre, and qualify it — I vex not my foirit 
with the inquiry --- it is en-ugh, the beggar gained 
two twelve-ſous pieces --- and they can beſt tell 
the reſt, who have gained much greater matters 


by it. 
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PALTALK 


W E get forwards in the world, not ſo much 


by doing ſervices, as receiving chav ; ; you take 
a withering twig, and put it in the ground; and 
then you water it becauſe you have planted it. 


Monſ. le Count de B***, merely becauſe he had 
done me one kindneſs in the affair of my paſſport, 
would go on and do me another, the few days 


he was at Paris, in making me known to a few 


people of rank; and they were to preſent me to 
others, and ſo on. 


1 had got maſter of my ſecret! juſt in time to 
turn theſe honors to ſome little account; otherwile, 
as is commonly the caſe, I ſhould have din d or 


 ſupp'd a ſingle time or two round, and then by 


tranſlating French looks and attitudes into plain 
Engliſh, I ſhould preſently have ſcen, that J had 
god hold of the coꝛverl of ſome more entertaining 
gueſt; and in courſe ſhould have reſigned all my 


pPlwaces one after another, merely upon the principte 


that I could not keep them. — As 1t was, things 
did not go much amiſs, 


1 had the honor of being introduced to the 


old Marquis de B***: in days of yore he had 


ſignaliz d himſelf by fome ſmall feats of ciuvyalrs 
in the Cour d'amour, and had dreſs'd himlelt c.. 


Plate, napkin, knife, fork, and ſpoon, 
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to the idea of tilts and tournaments ever fnce__ 
the Marquis de B*** wiſl'd to have it thought 


the ailuir was fomewhers elſe than in his brain, 


« He could like to take a trip 10 Evgland,” and 
aſk'd much of the Enylith | des, Stay whicre 
yon are, | beſeech yon, Mnf Ic Mu qu s. {lard 
1 Les Meflrs. Anglois can {C4TCe get a hind look 
from them as it is — The Marquis invited me to 
ſupper. 


Drei! the farmer-gener-] was juſtas inquiſ- 
itiv. aAVOU! QUT LaX-'S -- 1 11605 wire Vaiy (CO HONEY 
abic, he heard i we hne but Hon UG coliect 
them fait 1, making hm a lO bow. 


I could never have been bie to Monſieur 
P***'s concerts upon any other terms. 

J had been miſrepreſerted to Mad me de 5 
as an eprit — Madame de C*** was un eit 
herielt : ſhe burnt with impatience 10 ce 1e, and 
hear me talk. I had not taken n.y let, before 
I {aw ſhe did not eare a lous whether | had any 
wit or no — | was let in to be convinced ſhe had.“ 
— } eali heaven to witneſs I never once Cpen'd the 
door of ny lips. 


Madame de C*** yvow'd to every creature ſhe 
met, Sue hact Ever. hud a mare improving 


* converiation with a man in her life.“ 


There are three epochas in the empire of 


".S ; 


% 


3 
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French-woman — She is coquette — then deiſt — 
then devote: the empire during theſe is never loft 
— ſhe only changes her ſubj- ts: when thirty-five 


years and more have unpecpled ber dominion of 


the lives of love, ſhe repeoples it with {laves of 
infidelity — and then wit: me ZJaves of the church. 


Midame de “ wis vibrating betwist the 
firſt of theſe epochus: the color of the roſe was 
fading faſt away — ſhe onglit to have been a deiſt 
five y- ars before the time l lad the honor ty pay 
my liſt vilit. 


She hoes me npon the ſame Tags. with her, 


for the lake of diſpn 1:9 the point cf religion more 


cloſcly -- In ſhort, Mn, de . told me ſhe 


believed nothang 


I told 1 de \*** it might he her 
principle; but w.s ſure it could not be her intercft 


to level the out-works, without which | could not 


conccive liow {ſuch a citadel as her's conld be 
«-tcnded — that there was not a more dangerGus 
ting in the world than for a beauty to be a deiſt — 
tlint it was a debt] owed my creed, not to Concel 
it fromm her -- that I kad not beer five minutes Lit 
upon the lopha bede her, but £ had hegun to 
form defians — and what is it. hut the fenrtiments 
of reli non, and te Per. 1111 ehr iid e&xiſted in 


_hert; 'rcalt, which couid have clieck'd them as t LEV 


ale up? 
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We are not adamant, ſaid I, taking hold of her 
hand — and there 1s et of all reſtraints, till age 


in her own time ſteals in and lays them on us — 


but, my dear lady, ſaid I, kiſſing her hand — tis 
too — too ſoon 5 


I declare I had the credit all over Paris of 
unperverting Madame de *** — She aſſirmed to 
Monſ. D*** and the Abbe M***, — that in one halt 
hour I had ſaid more for revealed religion, than all 


their Fncyclopedia had ſaid againſt it — I was 


liſted directly into Madame de V***'s Coterie — 


and ſhe put off the epocha of deiſm for two years. 


J remember it was in this Corerze, in the middle 
of a diſcourſe, in which 1 was ſhowing the neceſſity 
of a firſt cauſe, that the young Count de Faineant 
took me by the hand to the fartheſt corner of the 
room, to tell me my ſolitaire was pinn'd too ſtrait 
about my neck — lt ſhou!d be plus badinant, ſaid 
the Count, looking down upon his own — but a 
word, Monſ. Vorick, to the wiſe — 


—And from the wiſe, Monſ, le Count, replied 
I, making him a bow — is enoug/.. 


The Count de Faincant embraced me with more 


' ardor than ever I was embraced by mortal man. 


For three weeks together, | was of every man's 
opinion I met. — Pard: ce Mow Toric“ a autant 
deſprit que nozs autres. —1l raiſonne bien laid another 
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--- C'eſt un bon enſant, ſaid a third. --- And at this 
price I could have eaten and drank and been merry 
all the days of my life at Paris; but twas a diſhoneſt 
reckoning---I grew aſhamed of it.---It was the gain 
of a ſlave-—every ſentiment of honor revolted 
againſt it---the higher I got, the more was I forced 
upon my beggarly ſy/tem---the better the Coterie.— 
the more children of Art---I languiſh'd for thoſe 
of Nature: and one night, after a moſt vile proſtitu- 
tion of myſelf to half a dozen different people, l grew 
lick went to bed —order'd La Fleur to get me 
Horſes in the morning to ſet out for Italy. 


MARIA. 
MOULINE S. 


1 NEVER felt what tlie diſtreſs of plenty was in 
an one ſhape till now---to travel it through the 
Bourbonnois, the ſ:veeteſt part of France---in the 
hey day of the vintage, when Nature is pouring 
her abundance into every one's lap, and every eye 
is lifted up---a journey through each ſtep of which 
Muſic beats time to Zabor, and all her children 
are rejoicing as they carry in their cluſters—to paſs * 
through this with my affections flying ont, and 
kindling at every group before me---and every 
one of them was pregnant with adventures, 


Juſt heaven !----it would fill up twenty volumes 
and alas! I have but a few ſmall pages left of 
this to crowd it into and alf of theſe muſt he 
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taken up with the poor Maria my friend Mr. Shandy 


met with near Mouulines. 


| The ſtory he had told of that diforder'd maid 
affected me not a little in the reading; but when 


I got within the neighbourhood where ſhe lived, it 
returned ſo ſtrong into my mind that I could not 
reſiſt an impulſe which prompted me to go halt a 
league out of the road, to the village where her 
parents dwelt, to inquire after her. 


"Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woeful 
Countena nce, in queſt of melancholy adventures--- 
but I know not how it is, but | am never fo 


perieciy conſcious of the exiſtence of a ſoul within 


me, as when Iam entangled in them. 


The old mother came to the door, her looks 
told me the {try bef:re ſhe open'd her mouth 


| She had loft her huſband! he had died, the ſaid, 


of anguiſh, for the loſs of Maria's ſenles, about a 
e before She had feared at firſt, ſhe added, 
that it would have plunder'd her poor girl of what 
little underſtanding was lett—bur, on the contrary, 
it had brought her more to herſelf—-{li]l ſhe could 
not reſt---her poor daughter, ſhe ſaid, crying, was 
wandering ſome where about the road —- 


Why does my pulſe beat langnid as I write 
this? and what made La Fleur, whole heart ſeem d- 
only to be turned to joy, to paſs the back of his 
hind twice acrols his eyes, as the woman ftood 
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and told it? I beckan'd to the poſtillion to turn 
back into the road. 


When we had got within half a league of Moulines, 
at a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, 
I diſcovered poor Maria fitting under a poplar--- 
the was fitting with her elbow in her lap, and her 
head, leaning on one fide within her hand---a 
{mall brook ran at the foot ot the tree. 


L bid the poſtillion go on with the chaiſe to 
Moulines-—and La Fleur to beſpeak my ſupper-— 
and that I would walk after him, 


She was dreſs'd in white, and much as my friend 
deſcribed her, except that her hair hung looſe, 
which before was twiſted within a ſilk net.---She 
had ſuperadded likewiſe to her jacket, a pale 
green ribband, which fell acroſs her ſhoulder to 
the waiſt; at the end of which hung her pipe — 

Her goat had been as faithleſs as her lover; aud 


{he had got a little dog in lieu of him, which ſhe 


Had kept tied by a ſtring to her girdle; as I look'd 
at her dog, ſhe drew him towards her with the 
ſtring. --- Thou ſhilt not leave me, Sylvio.“ fail 
ſhe. I lookd in Mairia's eyes and law ſhe was 
thinking more of her father than of her lover or 
her little goat; tor as ſhe utter'd them, the tears 
LiCiied den lick checks. 


[ fit down cloſe by her; and Mo: let me wipe 


them away as they fell, wil my RalGCaciolick—- 
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I then ſteep'd it in my own---and then in her's-— 
and then in mine—and then I wip'd her's again--- 


and as I did it, I felt ſuch nndeſcribable emotions 


within me, as Lam ſure could not be accounted 
for ſrom any combinations of matter and motion. 


Lam poſitive I have a ſoul; nor can all the 


books with which materialiſts have peſtered the 


world ever convince me of the contrary. 


M A R I. A. 


* N HEN Maria WY come a little to herſelf, 


I aſk'd her if ſhe remembered a pale thin perſon 


of a man, who had ſat down betwirt her and 
her goat about two years before? She ſaid, ihe was 
unſettled much at that time, but remember'd it 
upon two accounts---that ill as ſhe was, ſhe ſaw 
the perſon pitied her; and next, that her goat 
had ſtolen his handkerchief, and ſhe had beat him 


for the theft---ſhe had waſh'd it, ſhe ſaid, in the 


brook, and kept it ever fince in her pocket to 
reſtore it to him in caſe ſhe ſhould ever ſee him 
again, which, ſhe added, he had half promiſed her. 
As ſhe told me this, ſhe took the handkerchief 
out of her pocket to let me ſee it; ſhe had folded 
it up neatly in a couple of vine leaves, tied round 
with a tendril — on opening it, 1 flaw an 8. 
mark'd in one of the corners. 


She had ſince that, ſhe told me, ſtray'd as far 
as Rome, and walk d round St, Peter's once — | 
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and return'd back that ſhe found her way alone 
acroſs the Apennines --- had travell'd over all 
Lombardy without money and through the flinty 
roads of Savoy without ſhoes-—how ſhe had borne 
it, and how ſhe had got ſupported, ſhe could 
not tell--but God tempers the wind, ſaid Maria, 
to the ſhorn lamb. 


Shorn indeed! and to the quick, ſaid I; and 
waſt thou in my own land, where T have a 
cottage, I would take thee to it and ſhelter thee: 
thou ſhouldſt eat of my own bread, and drink 
of my own cup I would be kind to thy Sylvio 
—in all thy weakneſſes and wanderings I would 
ſeek after thee and bring thee back — when the 
ſun went down I would ſay my prayers; and 
when LI had done thou ſhouldſt play thy evening 
ſong upon thy pipe, nor would the incenſe of my 
ſacriſice be worſe accepted for entering heaven 
along with that of a broken heart. 


Nature melted within me, as I utter'd this; and 
Maria obſerving, as I took out my handkerchief, 
that it was ſteep'd too much already to be of uſe, 
would needs go waſh it in the ſtream. — And 
where will you dry it, Maria? ſaid I.--I'l dry 
it in my boſom, ſaid ſhe, —twill do me good. 


And is your heart ſtill ſo warm, Maria? faid I. 


I touch'd upon the ſtring on which hung all her 
ſorrows---ſhe look'd with. wiltful diſorder for ſome 
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time in my ſace; and then, withont ſaying any 


thing, took her pipe, and play'd her ſervice to 


the Virgin — The ſtring I had touch'd ceaſed to 
vibrate— in a moment or two Maria returned to 
herlelf—let her pipe fall--and role up. 


And where are you going, Maria? ſaid I ---She 
ſaid, to Moulines --- Let us go, ſaid I, together 
Moria put her arm within mine, and lengthen- 
ing the ſling, to let the dog follow --- in that 


order we enter'd Moulines. 


MARIA. 
„ „ 0 U L 1 1 6. 


1 i Te . | 

! HO' I hate ſalutations and greetings in the 
market-plice, yet when we got into the middle 
of this, I ſtopp'd to take my laſt look and laſt 
fare wel of Maria. 


Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of 
the fiift order of fine forms — eflliétion had 
touch'd her locks with ſumething that was {carce 
eartily — ſtill ſhe was feminine — and fo much 
was there about her of all that the heart wiſhes, 
or the cye lco:s lor in woman that could the 


traces be ever worn onr of her brain, and thoſe 


of Flizu's out of name, ſhe thould not wnly eat of my 
bread cunud dri of my own cup but Waria ſhould 


lie in wy boſom, aud be unto me as a daughter. 


Adicu, 
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Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden !---Imbibe the oil 
and wine which the compaſſion of a ſtranger, as he 
journeyeth on his way, now pours into thy wounds 
— the Being who has twice bruiſed thee can only 
bind them up for ever. 


THE BOURBONNOIS. 


Turkk was nothing from which I had painted 


out for myſelf ſo joyous a riot of the affections, 
as in this journey in the vintage, through this part 
of France; but preſſing through this gate of ſor- 


row to it, my ſufferings have totally unfitted me: 
in every ſcene of feſtivity I aw Maria in the 
back-ground of the piece, ſitting penſive under 


her poplar; and I had got almoſt to Lyons before 


I was able to caſt a ſhade acroſs her. 


--- Dear ſenſibility ! ſource inexhauſted of all 


that's precious in our joys, or coſtly in our ſor- 
rows! thou chaineſt thy martyr down upon his 
bed of ſtraw --- and 'tis thou who lifts him up 


to HEAVEN -— Eternal fountain of our feelings! | 


— tis here I trace thee —and this is thy © divinity 
« which ſlirs within me” -— not, that in ſome ſad 
and ſickening moments, my ſou! ſhrinks back upon 
« herſelf and ſturtles at deſtruction mere pomp 
of words !--- but that I feel ſome generous joys and 
generous cares beyond myſelf — all comes from 
thee,. great — great SENSORIUM of the world! 


which vibrates, if a hair of our heads but falls 
upon the ground, in the remoteſt deſert of thy 
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creation. — Touch'd with thee, Eugenius draws 


my curtain when U languiſh---hears my tale of 


ſymptoms, and blames the weather for the diſorder 


of his nerves. Thou giv'ſt a portion of it ſome- 
times to the rougheſt peaſant who traverſes the 


hleakeſt mountains—he finds the lacerated lamb 
of another's flock — This moment I beheld him 
leaning with his head againſt his crook, with 
piteons inclination looking down npon it!--- Oh! 
had I come one moment ſooner! -—it bleeds to 
death -— his gentle heart bleeds with it-— 


Peace to thee, generous 8 I ſee thou 


walkeſt off with anguiſh — but thy joys ſhall 


balance it---for happy is thy cottage --- and 


happy is the ſharer of it---and happy are the lambs 


which ſport about thee. 
THE SUPPER. 


A SHOE coming looſe from the fore-foot of 
the thill-horſe at the beginning of the aſcent of 
mount Laurira, the poſtillion diſmounted, twiſted 
the ſhoe off, and put it in his pocket; as the aſcent 


was of five or ſix miles and that horſe our main 


dependance, I made a point of having the ſhoe 
taſten'd on again. as well as we could; but the 
poſtillion had thrown away the nails, and the 
hammer in the chaile-hbox being of no great uſe 
without them, I {ſubmitted to go on 


He had not mounted half a mile higher, when 
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coming to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil 
loſt a ſecond ſhoe, and from off his other fore-ftoor. 
I then got out of the chaiſe in good earneſt; and 
ſeeing a houſe about a quarter of a mile to the 
left-hand, with a great deal to do | prevailed upon 
the poſtillion to turn up to it. The look of the 
houſe, and of every thing ahout it, as we drew 
nearer, ſoon reconciled me to the diſaſter. --- It 
was a little farm - houſe, ſurrounded with about 
twenty acres of vineyard, about as much corn--- 
and cloſe to the houſe, on one ſide, was a potagerie 
of an acre and a half, full of every thing which 
could make plenty in a French peaſant's houſe--- 
and on the other ſide was a little wood, which 
furniſhed wherewithal to dreſs it. It was abour 
eight in the evening when [I got to the houſe -— 
ſo I left the poſtillion to manage his point as he 
could — and for mine, I Walk d directly into the 
houſe. 


The family conſiſted of an old grey headed man 
and his wife, with five or fix ſons and fons-in- 
law and their ſeveral wives, and a Joyous grncalo- 
gy out of them. 


They were all fitting down together to their 
lentil-ſoup; a large wheaten loaf was in the middle 
of the table; and a flaggon of wine at each end 
of it, N ; joy through the ſtages of the repaſt 


— twas a teaſt of love. 


The old man roſe up to meet me, and with a 
Ma 
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Tenter'd the room; | 


their faces, and change their ſabots, and 
_ three minutes every foul was ready upon A 
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refpefiiat cordiality would have me ſit down at 
the table; my heart was ſet down the moment 
ſo I fat down at once like a 
fon of the bay ; and to inveſt myſelf in the 
character as [pcedily as I could, I inſtantly borrow- 
ed the old man's knife, and taking up the loaf, 
cut myſelf a hearty luncheon; and as I did it, 
I faw a teſtimony in every eye, not only of an 
honeſt welcome, but of a welcome mix'd with 
thanks that Ihad not ſeem'd to doubt it. 


Was it this; or tell me, Nature, what elſe it 
was that made this morſel ſo ſweet — and to 


what magic I owe it, that the draught I took of 
their flaggon was ſo delicious with it, that they 


remain upon my por to this hour? 


If the ſupper was to my taſte—the grace which 
follow'd it was much more ſo. 


THE GRACE 


WHEN ſupper was over, the old man gave a 
knock upon the table with the haft of his knife, 
to bid them prepare for the dance: the moment 
the ſignal was given, the women and girls ran all 
together into a hack apartment to tye up their hair 
— and the young men to the door to waſh 
in 


little eſplanade before the none to begin --- l he 


old man and his wife came out laſt, and placing 
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me betwixt them, ſat dawn upon a lopha of turk 


by tne door. 


The old man had ſome fifty years ago been uo 
mean performer upon the vielie—and, at tliz age 
he was then of, tunch'd it well enough for ihe 
purpoſe. His wife ſung now-and-theu a little to 


the tune---then intermitied — and join'd her old 
man again as their children and gran - cue n 


danced before them. 


It was not till the middle of the ſecond dance, 


when for ſome panſes in the movement wherein 


they all ſeem'd to look up, I fancied I conld diſ- 


tinguih an elevation of ſpirit diiferent from chat 
which is the cauſe or the effect of fimple jolii y--- 
In a word, I thought I beheld Religion mixing in 


the dance —- but as I had never ſeen her ſo en- 
gage, [ ſhould have loo d upon it now as one of 


the illuſions of an imagination which is eternally 
milleading me, had not e old man, us ivon as 
the dance ended, laid, that this was their conſtant 
way; and that all his lile long he had made it a 


rule, after ſupper was over, to call out his ny 


to dance and rejoice; believing, he laid, th. 
chearful and ard mind was the bell Gs 


of thanks to heaven that an Uliterate pennt 


could pay— 


8 Or « learned prelate either, {aid I. 
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4 IAE CASE OF DELICACY. 


Wu you have gained the top of mount 
Tanrira, you run preſently down to Lyons-—adieu 
then to all rapid movements! "Tis a journey of 
caution ; and it fares better with ſentiments, not to 
be in a hurry with them; fo I contracted with a 
Voiturin to take his time with a couple of mules, 
and convey me in my own chaile ſafe to Turin 


through Savoy. 


Poor, patient, quiet, honeſt people! fear not: 
your poverty, the treaſury of yuur {imple virtues, 
will not be envied you by the world, nor will your 
vallies He invaded by it --- Nature! in the midſt 
of thy diſorders, thou art ſtill friendly to the ſeanti- 
neſs thou haſt created with all thy great works 
about thee, little haſt thou left to give, either to 
the ſcythe or to the ſickle -- but to that little thou 
granteſt {afety and protection; and ſweet are the 
dwellings which ſtand ſo ſhelter'd. 


Let the way-worn waveller vent t his 8 
upon the ſudden turns and dangers of your roads 
your rocks, — your precipices — the difficulties 
of getting up — the horrors of getting down 
mountains impracticable — and cataracts. which 


öl down great ſtones [rom their lulumits, and 
block his road up The peaſants had been all day 


at work in removing a fragment of this kind be- 
tween St. Michael and Madane; and by the time 
my Voltarm got to the place, it wanted lull wo 
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hours of completing before a paſſage could any how 
be gain'd: there was nothing but to wait with 
Patience — 'twas a wet and tempeſtuous night: ſo 
that by the delay, and that together, the Voiturin 
found himſelf obliged to keep up five miles ſhort 
of his ſtage at a little decent kind of an inn by 
the roadſide. 4 


I forthwith took poſſeſſion of my bed-chamber 
— got a good fire — order'd ſupper; and was 
thanking heaven it was no worſe — when a voiture 
arrived with a lady in it and her ſervant maid. 


As there was no other hed-chamber in the houſe, 
the hoſteſs, without much nicety, led them into 
mine, telling them, as ſhe uſher'd them in, chat 
there was no body in it but an Engliſh gentleman — 
that there were two good beds in it, and a cloſet 

within the room which held another. — lhe 
accent in which ſhe ſpoke of this third bed did not 
ſay much for it — however, ſhe ſaid there were 
three beds, and but three people — and ſhe durit 
lay, the gentleman would doany thing to accommo- 
date matters — I left not the lady a moment to 
make a conjecture about it — ſo inſtantly made a 
declaration that l would do any thing in my power. 


As this did not amount to an abſolute ſurreracr 
of my bed- chamber, I ſtill felt inylelt ſo much the 
proprietor, as to have a right to do the honers of 
it — ſol deſir'd the lady to ſit down — prelied her 
into the warmeſt (eat — call'd for more wood — 
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defir'd the hoſteſs to enlarge the plan of the ſupper. 
and to favor us with the very beſt wine. 


The lady had ſcarce warm'd herſelf five minutes 
at the fire, before ſhe began to turn her head back, 
and give a look at the beds, and the oftner ſhe caſt 
her eyes that way, the more they return'd perplex d 
— I felt for her — and for myſelt; for in a few 
minutes, what by her looks, and the caſe itſelf, I 
found myſelf as much embarraſſed as it was — 
the lady could be herſelf. | 


That the beds we were to lie in were in one and 
the ſame room. was enough ſimply by itelf to have 
excited all this — but the poſition of them, for 
they ſtood parallel, and ſo very cloſe to each other, 
as only to alluw ſpace for a ſmall wicker chair be- 
twixt them, rendered the affair ſtill more oppreſlive 
tous — they were fixed up moreover near the fire, 
and the projection of the chimney on one ſide, and 


a large beam which croſs'd the room on the other, 


form'd a kind of receſs for them that was no way 


favorable to the nicety of our ſenſations — if any 
thing could have added to it, it was that the two 


beds were both of em ſo very ſmall, as to cut us off 
from every idea of the lady aud the maid lying to- 
gether; iich in either of them, ec uld it have been 
fea ſihle, my lying beſide them, though a thing not 
to be wiſli d, yet there was nothing in it ſo terrible 
which the imagination might not have paſs d over 
without torment. 
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As for the little room within, it offer'd little or 


no conſolation to ns; 'twas a damp cold cloſet, 
with a half diſmantled window-ſhutter, and with a 


window which had neither glaſs or oil paper in 


it to keep out the tempeſt of the night. | did not 


endeavour to ſtifle my cough when the lady gave 


a peep into it; ſo it reduced the caſe in courle to 


this alternative — that the lady ſhould ſacrifice her 
health to her feelings, and take up with the cloſet 
herſelf, and abandon the bed next ruine to her 
maid — or that the girl ſhould take the clofet, 
Kc. CC. 


The lady woes a Piedmonteſe of about thirty. with 


a2 glow of health in her cheeks. — The maid was a 
Lyonnoile of twenty, and as briſk and lively a 


French girl as ever moved. — There werediſliculties 


every way —and the obſtacie of the ſtone in the 


road, which brought us into the diſtreſs, great as 


it appeared whilſt the peaſants were removing it, 
was but a pebble to what lay in our ways now — 
I have only to add, that it did not leſſen the weight 
which hung upon our {pirits, that we were both 
too delicate to communicate what we felt to each 
other upon the oecalion. 


We fat down to 3 and had we not had 


more generous wine to it than a little inn in Savoy 


could have furniſh'd, our tongues had been tied 
up, till neceſſity herfell had ſet tiiem at liberty -— 


but the lady having a few bottles oi Burgundy in 


hier voiture; kent down her Fille de Chaimbie tur a 
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couple of them; ſo that by the time ſupper was 
over, and we were left alone, we felt ourſelves 
 4anſpired with a ſtrength of mind ſufficient to talk, 
at leaſt without reſerve upon our ſituation We 
turn'd it every way; and debated and conſidered 
it in all kind of lights in the courſe of a two hours 
negociation ; at the end of which the articles were 
ſettled finally betwixt us, and ſtipulated for in form 
and manner ot a treaty of peace — and 1 believe 
with as much religion and good faith on both ſides, 
as in any treaty which has yet had the honor of 
being handed down to pokerity. | 


They were as follow: 


Firſt. As the right of the bed-chamber is in 
Monſteur — and he thinking the bed next to the 
fire to be the warmeſt, he inſiſts upon the conceſ- 
ſion on the lady's fide of taking up with it. 


Granted, on the part of Madame; with a proviſo, 
That as the curtains of that bed are of a flimſey 
tranſparent cotton, and appear likewiſe too ſcanty 
to draw cloſe, that the Fille de Chambre ſhall 
| faſten up the opening, either by corking pins, or 
needle and thread, in ſuch manner as {hall be 
deem'd a ſufficient barrier on the fide of Monheur. 


2dly It is required on the part of Madame that 


Monſieur ſhall lie the whole night through | in his 
robe de chambre. 


Rejected: inaſmuch as Monſieur is not worth a 
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robe de chambre; he having nothing in his port- 
manteau but fix ſhirts and a black ſilk pair of 
breeches. 


The mentioning the filk pair of breeches made 
an entire change of the article — for the breeches 
were accepted as an equivalent for the robe de 
chambre; and ſo it was ſtipulated and agreed upon, 
that 1 ſhould lie in my black filk breeches all night. 


3dly. It was inſiſted upon, and Ripulated for 
by the lady, that after Monſieur was got to bed, and 
the candle and fire extinguiſhed, that Monſieur | 
| ſhould not ſpeak one ſingle word the whole night. 


Granted provided Monſieur's ſaying his prayers 
might not be deem'd an infraction of the treaty. 


There was but one point forgot in this treaty, 
and that was the manner in which the lady and 
myſelf ſhould be obliged to undreſs and get to bed 
— there was one way of doing it, and that I leave 
to the reader to deviſe; proteſting as I do, that if 
it is not the moſt delicate in nature, 'tis the fault 
of his own imagination — againſt which this is 
not my firſt e 


Now when we were got to bed, whether it was 
the novelty of the ſituation, or what it was, I know 
not ; hut ſo it was, I cunid not ſhut my eyes; 1 
tried this fide and that, and turu'd and turud 
again, till a full hour at'er midnight; when Nature 

and p.ticnce both Weary out. 8 m God, faid I-« 
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— You have broke the treaty, Monſieur, ſaid 

| the lady, who had no more ſleep than myſelf. —I 

begg'd a thouſaud pardons — but infiſted it was 

na more then an ejaculation — ſhe maintain'd 'twas 

an entire infraction ot the treaty --- | maintain'd it 
was provided for in the clauſe vi ihe third article. 


The lady would by no means give up the point, 
though ſhe weaken d her barrier by it; for in the 
warmth of the diſpute, | could hear two or three 
corking pins fall out of the curtain to the ground. 


Upon my word and honor, Madame, ſaid [ -—- 
ſtrerching my arm out of bed by way of aſſeverat- 
ion — 


(-— I was going to have aided. that I would 
not have treſp.ſs'd againſt the remoreſt idea of 
decorum tor the world — 


— But the Fille de Chambre hearing there were 
words between us, and fearing that hoſtilities 
would en{ue in courſe, had crept ſilently out of her 
cloſet, and it being totally dark, had ſtolen ſo 
cluſe to our beds, that ſhe had got heiſelf into the 
narrow paſlage which ſeparated. them, and had 


i advanc'd ſo far up as to be | in a line betwixt her 
i miſtreſs and me —- | 
ll \ So that when I iretch'd out my e n J. Le an_ht 
1 hold of the Fille de Chambre s —- 
Wo 
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1 HE following sheets are not presented to 
the Public as the offspring of Mr. Sterne's 
pen. 


The Editor has, however, compiled this 

Continuation of his Sentimental Journey, from 

motives, and upon such authority, as, he flat- 

ters himself, will form a sufficient apology to 
his readers for its publication. 


The abrupt manner in which the firſt 
volume concluded, seemed forcibly to claim 
a sequel: and doubtless, if the author's life 
had been spared, the world would have 
received it from his own hand, as he had 
materials already prepared. The intimacy 
which subsisted between Mr. Sterne and the 
editor, gave the latter frequent occasion of 
hearing him relate the moſt remarkable 
inſtances of the latter part of his last journey, 
which made $uch an impression on him, that 
he thinks he has retained them so perſectly 
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PREFACE. 


as to be able to commit them to paper. In 
doing this, he has endeavoured to imitate 
his friend's style and manner; but how far 
he has been successful in this respect, he 
leaves the reader to determine. The work 
may now, however, be considered as comp- 
lete; and the remaining curiosity of the 
readers of Yorick s Sentimental Journey, will 
at leaſt be gratified with respect to facts, 
events, and observations. 


YORIC'KS 


YORICK'S 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


CONTINUED. 


The CASE of DELICACY completed 


__Cavcur hold of the fille de cham- 


bre's ——— 


What?“ ſays the critic. 


Hand. 


« No, no, a plain fubterfuge, Me. Yorick,” 
cries the caſuiſt. 


Yes indeed it is bat too plain,” ſays the prieſt; 


Now II venture my black filk breeches. that 
have never been worn but upon this occaſion, 


N 
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| againſt a dozen of Burgundy, ſuch as we drank 
laſt night— for I mean to lay with the lady—that 
their worſhips are all in the wrong 


© 'Tis ſcarcely poſlible,” reply theſe . 
gentlemen: * the conſequence is too obvious to 
©. DC miſtaken.” 


Now I think, that if we confider the occaſion 
—— notwithſtanding the fille de chambre was as 
lively a French girl as ever moved, and ſcarce 
twenty—if we conſider that ſhe would naturally 
have turned her front towards her miſtreſs, by 
way of covering the breach occaſioned by the 
removal of the corking pins—it would puzzle all 
the geometricians that ever exiſted, to point out 
the ſection my arm muſt have formed to have 
caught hold of the fille de chambre's— 


But we will allow them the poſuion—was it 
criminal in me? was I apprized of her being fo 
ſituated? could | imagine ſhe would come without 
covering? for what, alas! is a ſhift only, upon 
ſuch an occaſion ? 


Had ſhe, indeed, been as mnch diſpoſed for taci- 
turnity, as my Pariſian fille de chambre, whom I 
firſt met with her Aguremens de Ceur, all would have 
been well: But this loquacious Lionnoiſe no ſooner 
felt my hand, than ſhe ſcreamed like a ftnck pig. 
Had it contained a poinard, and had I been making 
an attempt upon her life as well as ker virtue, the 
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could not have been more vociferons. Ah Mon- 
ſeigneur ! __ 4h Madame! — Monſieur I Anglois-—— 


il y eſt / il y eſt! 


Such repeated exclamations ſoon brought toge- 
ther the hoſteſs and the two voiturins; for as they 


thought nothing leſs than bloodſhed was going on, 


their conſciences would notlet them remain abſent, 
he hoſteſs in a tremulous fitnation, was im- 
ploring St. Ignace, whilſt ſhe croſſed herſelf with 


the greateſt {wiftneſss The voiturins had forgot 


even their breeches in the hurry, and therefore 
had a leſs claim to decency in appearance than 


myſelf; for 1 had by this time jumped out of bed, 


and was ſtanding bolt-upright, cloſe ro the lady, 
when we received this viſit. 


After the firſt 3 of ſurpriſe had ſubſid- 
ed, the fille de chambre was ordered to explain 
the cauſe of her outcry, and whether any robbers 
had broke into the inner room. To this ſhe made 
no reply, but had preſence of mind enough to 
make à precipitate retreat into the cloſet. 


As the explanation reſted upon her, and ſhe was 


unwilling to make it, | ſhould have eſcaped all 
cenſure of ſuſpicion. had not, moſt unfortunately, 
in my toſſing and tumbling in bed for want of reſt, 
worked off a very material button upon my black 
11k breeches ; and by ſome accident the other but- 


ton-hole n. ſlipped its holc, the ſtipulated 
N 2 
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article of the breeches ſeemed to have been entirely 
infringed upon. 


I ſaw the Piedmontoiſe lady's eye catch the 
object ; and mine purſuing the courſe of her direct- 
ion, I beheld what put me more to the bluſh, 
though in breeches, than the nakedneſs of the two 
voiturins, the hoſteſs's tattered ſhift, or even her 
ladiſhyp's diſmantled charms. 


I was landing, Eugenius, bolt-upright, cloſe 
to her, when ſhe made this diſcovery. It brought 
back her recollection — ſlie jumped into bed, and 
covered herſelf over with the clothes, W 
breakfaſt to be got immediately. 


Upon this ſignal our viſitors retired, and we 
had an opportunity of conferring upon the articles 
of our treaty. 


THE NEGOTIATION 


As S the ſecurity of the corking pins hd been 
ineffectual for ſome time, the Piedmontoiſe lady, 
like an able negotiator, armed herſelf at all points, 
before ſhe reſumed the conference. She well 
knew the powers of dreſs as well as addreſs, — 
though, believe me, I thought every argument of 
her revealed rhetoric inſurmountable. But here 
comes the coffe au lait, and 1 have ſcarce time 
to huddle on my things, 
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Lady. I wonder not. Sir, that the miſunder- 
ſtandings between France and England are fo 
frequent, when your nation are ſo often, and 
without provocation, guilty of the infraclion of 
treaties, 


Tor. Bleſs me! Madam, recollect yourſelf: it 
was ſtipulated by the third article, that Monſieur 


might ſay his prayers , --- and I have to this moment 


done nothing more than ejaculate, though your 
fille de chambre, by her extraordinary, and as yet 
unintelligible outcries threw me into violent con- 
vulſions, and ſuch as were very far from being 
of the pleaſanteſt ſort. 


Lady. Pardon me, Sir, you have infringed upon 


every article, except the irſt, which was dictated 
by external politeneſs ;---but even here the barrier 
Ripulation was broke down, 


Yor. Your ladyſhip will pleaſe to obſerve, that 
the barrier part of the treaty was broke down by 
yourſelf, in the warmth of your argument con- 
cerning the third article. 


Toy: But then, Sir the breeches? 


Yor There indeed, Madam, yon touch we to 
the quick,---l acknowledge the default; at 1t 


was the eflect of accident, 
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Lady. But it was not the effect of accident that 
occaſioned you to lay violent Hands upon my fille 
de chambre. 


Yor. Violent hands, Madam '—I touched her 
but with one hand; and a jury of virgins, Madam, 
could have brought it in nothing more than the 
chance-medley ot ſenſation. 


After this congreſs. a new treaty was entered 
into, by which all poſſible care was taken for the 


Extgencies of inus, beds, Ccorking-pins, naked fille 


de chambres, unlucky breectics buttons, &c. &c. 
&c. So that it we had planned a new <cunvention 


for the demolition of the harbour of Duukirk, and 


that of Mardyke, it could not have been done with 
more political circumſpection; nor could one have 
thouglit it pullible to have been evaded, either by 


defign or accident. 
A PRO VISION ron E POOR. 


IN ATURE! whatever ſhape thou weareſt, 
whether ou tie mountains of Nowa Zembla, or on 
tlc parched ſoil of the torrid tropics, ſtill thou art 
aiminb.c! ftill ſhalt thou guide my footſteps! With 
thy help, the life allotted to this weak, this tender 
fabric, thall be rational and juſt, Thoſe gentle 
emotions which thou intpicelt by an organized 
congeniality in all thy parts, teach me to teel ;--- 


{a1t4... me to participate another's woes, to IAU 
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| thize at diſtreſs, and find an uncommon glow of 
ſatisfaction at felicity. How then can the tempo- 
rary, tranſient misfortunes of an hour cloud this 
brow, where Serenity was wont to fix her reign? 
| -—=- No, —.— avaunt ye way - ward jaundice 
ſpleens ! ---—--- ſeize on the hypocrite, whoſe hea t 
recoils at every forged puritanic face; ——aſl.il 
the miſer, who ſighs even when he beholds his 
treaſures, and thinks of the inſtability of bolts 
and locks, Reflect, wretch, on the till greater 
inſtability of life itlelf; calculate, caitiff, the days 
thou haſt to live—lome ten years, or leſs, —— 
allot the portion thou now ſpendeſt for that period, 
and give the reſt to the truly needy. 


Could my prayers prevail, with zeal and reaſon 
Joined, miſery would be baniſhed from the earth, 
and every month be a vintage for the poor! 


FRIENDSHIP. 


8 OM E over - rigid prieſt may perhaps imagine 
my prayer ſhould have preceded breakfaſt and 
buſineſs, and that then my negociation with the 
fair Piedmontoiſe might have been mute ſucceſsſul. 
Alt might ſo. 


My life has been a tiſſue of incidents, inter. 
woven by the hand of Fortune after a whimfica 
but not diſtaſteful pattern: the ground is light ang! 


I 


the toll even of life. 
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chearful, but the flowers are ſo variegated, that 
ſcarce any weaver of fancy will be able to imitate it. 


A letter from Paris, from London, from you, 
Eugenius !-—-Oh my friend! I'll be with thee, 
at the Hote] de Saxe, ere you have tarried the 
double rotation of diurnal reckoning. 


THE CONFLICT. 


. T HEN I will meet thee, ſaid I, fair ſpirit, 
© at Bruſſels!—'Tis only returning from Italy thro 
« Germany to Holland, by the route of Flanders.” 

What a conflict between love and friendſhip! Ah 
Madame de L—-—! the Remiſe door has ruined 
my peace of mind. — The monk's horn - box 


recals you every moment to my liglit; and thoſe 


eyes, which view thy fair form in fancy, realize | 
a ſtream that involuntarily flows! 


If ever I wiſhed for an inflexible heart, callous 
to anxiety, and equally inſenſible to pleaſure and 
to pain, 'tis now : but this is hlaſphemy againſt 
the religion of ſentiment, and I will expiate my 
crime.-----How? I will pay that tribute which 
is due to friendſhip, though it coſt my affections. 
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V V HEN I had embraced this reſolution, I be- 
gan to think what apology I could pclitely make 


to the Piedmontoiſe lady for my abrupt departure, 


and non-performance of the treaty I had entered 


into as far as Turin. If any part of our former 
connex1on had the appearance of being infringed 


upon, the incidents and accidents which occaſioned 


the ſeeming infraction, might in ſome meaſure 


palliate the circumſtances; but here is a direct 


violation of our ſecond treaty, that was ſo religi- 
ouſly. ratified. How then can the potentates of 
the earth be conſidered as culpable for the renewal 
of a war, after a definitive treaty of peace, conſider- 
ing the many unforeſeen and unexpected events 
by which the temple of Janus may be thrown open ! 
---Whilſt I was in this ſoliloquy, ſhe entered the 
room, and told me, that the voiturins were ready, 
and the mules harneſled.---Engenins, if a bluſh be 
a mark of innate modeſty, or ſhame, and not of 
_ guilt, I will confeſs to thee, that whilſt my face 
was crimſoned o'er with the tinge of conſcious 
impropriety, my tongue faultered., and refuſed 1is 


office. --- Madam, ſaid I, a letter” --- and here 


I ſtopt. She ſaw my coutulion, but could not 
account for it. | 


« We can ſtay, Sir. till you have wrote your 
« letter.”---My confuſion increaſed ; — and it was 
not till after a paule of ſome minutes, when L 
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| ſummoned to my aid the powers of reſolution and 


friendſhip, that I was able to tell her, © I muſt 
© be the bearer of it myſelf.” 


Didft thou ever, when in want of money apply 
to a dubious friend to aſſiſt hee? What then were 


thy feelings, whilſt thou waiſt viewing the agita- 


tions of his muſcles, the terror or compaſſion of 


his eye; or ſinking the tender emotions of the 


heart, and turning to thee with a malicious ſneer, 
he aſked thee. —— What ſecurity ! 2” Or, wert 
thou ever enamoured with an imperious haughty 
fair one, on whom thou hadſt laviſhed all thy 


wiſhes, hopes, and joys; when having at length 
marſhalled thy reſolution to declare thy pallion, 


catching her eyes at the firſt opening of thy ſoul, 
thou ſaweſt indignation and contempt lurking in 

each pupil arming for thy deſtruction: ------then, 
Eugenius, figure to yourſelf the beauteous Pied- 
3 collecting all her pride and vanity into 


one focus, with female reſentment for their en- 


gineer. 


C'e/t la politeſſe Angloiſe: mais cela ne convient pas 
a des honnetes gens. 


« This is Engliſh politeneſs, but it ſhould not 
* be exerciſed upon decent people. 


Why, in the name of fate, or chance, or fatal 
way, or what you will, ſhould the incidents of 
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my lite, the wayward ſhades of my canvaſs, draw 
upon a whole nation ſuch an imputation, 


Twere injurious, fair Piedmontoiſe! But thou 
art gone, and may the cherubims of felicity 
attend thee! 


OBSTINACY. 


1 HIS was not the only difficulty I experienced 
from the alteration in my plan of operations. The 
voiturin, with whom I had agreed to carry me 
to Turin, would not wheel about to St. Michael, 
before he had completed his journey, as he there 
expected a returning traveller to defray the expenſe | 
back. I in vain pleaded the advantage he would 
receive by ſo ſhorta poſt, and that he would molt 
probably find ſomebody there deſtined to Turin: 
No;-— he was as obſtinate as the mules he drove, 
and there ſeemed a congeniality of ſentiment be- | 
tween them, which might perhaps be «ſcribed | 

to their conſtant acquaintance and cunverſatioli. 

All my rhetoric, all my realoning, made as little 

impreſſion as the excommunications and anathe- 

mas religiouſly and devoutly pronounced by the 
French clergy againſt the intruding rats and 
caterpillars. 


Finding there was no other alternative than 
paying the double fare back, I at length conſented; 
En 71 > Tn DES 
and with my ulual philqnthropy, began to imputs 
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this chirſl of gain, ſo univerſally prevalent. to ſome 


latent cauſe in our frame, or to ſome inviſible 
particles of air which we ſack in with our firſt 
breath as ſoon as we are uſhered into the world, 
with a ſcream of diſapprobation at the journey 


we are compelled to perform, 


Tus CHANCE - MEDLEY or EXISTENCE. 


« Tur ſcream of diſapprobation at the journey 


e we are compelled to perform.” This conceit 
pleaſed me, and I thonght it both new and appo- 
ſite to my preſent ſituation; ſo getting into the 


_ chaiſe, with a ſmile of complacency at the mules, 


who for once ſeemed to have conferred all their 
perverſe diſpoſition on their driver, I revolved in 
my mind ſome ſtrange unconnecied concluſions 
from the premiſes of my conceit. 


If then, ſaid I, we are forced upon this journey 
of life; if we are brought into it without our know- 


ledge or conſent; and if, had it not been for the 


fortuitous concourſe of atoms, we might have been 
a tobacco - pipe, or even a tobacco - ſtopper 
a gooſe, or a monkey — why are we accountable 
for our pallions, our follies, and our capricrs ! 
Were youu or I, Eugenius, by ſome tyrant, com- 
pelled to be a courtier, ere we had learned to 
dance, ſhould he puniſh us for the aukwardnet; 
of our bow? Or, having learned to dance, ſhanld 
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know nothing of the etiquettes of courts, where- 
fore make me, againſt my will, a maſter of the 
_ ceremonies, to be impaled for my ignorance ?--- 
Heroes and emperors have been loſt in nocturnal 
imagery, and Alexander and Cæſar might have been 
bleached from exiſtence. 


Conſider this Eugenius, and laugh at th boaſt- 


ed ſelf. importance of the greateſt monarchs of the 


earth. 
M AR I A. 


U P ON my arrival at Moulines, I inquired after 
this diſconſolate maid, and was informed ſhe had 
breathed her laſt, ten days after I had ſeen her. 
I informed myſelf of the place of her burial, whi- 
ther 1 repaired ; but there was, 


Not a ſlone to tell where ſhe lay. 


However, by the freſhneſs of the ſurface of the 
earth which had been removed, I ſoon traced out 
her grave, Where | paid the laſt tribute due to 
virtue nor did I grudge a tear. 


| Alas, ſweet maid, thou art gone !--- but it 1s 
to be numbered with angels, whole fair repreſent- 
ative thou waſt upon earth --- Thy cup of bit- 
ternels was full, too full to hold, and it has run 
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over into eternity. nere wilt thou find the 
gall of life converted into the ſweets, the pureſt 
[weets of immortal felicity. SH. 


Tax POINT or HONOR. 


Ar TER having paid theſe ſincere obſequies to 
the manes of Maria, I reſumed my chaiſe. and fell 
into a train of thinking on the happineſs and miſery 
of mankind : this reverie however was preſently 


| Interrupted by the claſhing of {words in a thicket 


adjoining to the road. I ordered the poſtillion 
to ſtop, and, getting out, repaired to the ſpot from 


whence the noiſe ned. It was with difficulty I 


reached the place, as the path which led to it 
was TY and intricate. 


The firſt object which preſented itſelf to my 
view was a handſome young man, whoappeared 
to be expiring in conſequence of a,wound he had 
juſt received from another not much older, who 
ſtood weeping over him, whilſt he held the bloody 
inſtrument of deſtruction reeking in his hand.--- 
L ſtood aghaſt for ſome moments on ſeeing this 
melancholy ſpectacle. When I had recovered 
mylelf from the ſurpriſ: into which it had thrown 
me, I inquired the cauſe of this bloody conflict; 
but received no other anſwer than a freſh ſtream 
of tears. 
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At length, wiping away the briny flood which 
watered his cheek, with a ſigh he uttered * My 
* honor, Sir, compelled me to be dead; my con- 


© ſcience condemned it: -— but all remonſtrance 
* was vain, and through the boſom of my friend 


* have pierced my own heart, whoſe wounds 
* will never heal.“ Here a freſh gnſh of woe 


iſlued from the ſource of lorrow, which ſeemed 
inexhauſtible. | 


What is this phantom, Honor! that plunges a 


dagger where it ſhould offer balſam? Traitor, per- 


fidious traitor! thou that ſtalkeſt at large under 


the habit of ridiculous cuſtom, or more ridiculous 


faſhion, which united by caprice, have become 
a hh code of laws! Equally unknown 
to our forefathers, unknown to thoſe we ſtyle 


unpoliſhed and harharous, you are reſerved for 


this age of luxury, learning, and refinement; 
for the ſeat of the Muſes the reſidence of the 
Graces.— Ah! is it poſſible? Are ye not the 


fair repreſentatives of Gratitude, which ſo often 


runs counter to Honor and her fallacious blan- 
_ diſhments ? 
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GRATITUDE. 
A FRAGMEN T. 


A RATITUDE being a fruit which can- 
niot be produced by any other tree than Bene- 
ficence, muſt neceſlarily, from having ſo noble an 
origin, ſo divine a deſcent, be a perfect virtue. 


1 ſhall not, for my part, ſays Multifarius 
Secundus, heſitate to place it at the head of all 
the other virtues; eſpecially as the Omnipotent 
himſelf requires no other at our hand; —— this 
alone affording all the others neceſſary for ſal- 
vation. 


Even the Pagans held this virtue in ſuch high 
eſteem, that in honor of it they imaged three 
divinities, under the name of the Graces, whom 
they diſtinguiſhed by the names of Thalia, Aglaia, 
and Euphroſyne, Thefe three goddeſſes prefided 
over Gratitude, judging that one alone was not 
ſuſhcient to do honor to fo rare a virtue. It is to 
be oblerved, that the poets have repreſented them 
naked, in order to point our, that in caſes of bene- 
ficence and acknowledgment, we ſhould act with 
the utmoſt ſincerity and without the leaſt diſ- 
guiſe. They are depicted Veſtals, and in the 
bloom of youth, to inculcate, that good offices 
ſhould ever be remembered in their moſt verdant 
 freſhnels ; that our gratitude onght never to 

{laken ; 
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ſlacken or ſink ander the weight of time; and 


that it behoves us to ſearch for every poſſible | 


occaſion to teſtify our ſenſibility of benefits 


received. They were repreſented with a ſoft and 


ſmiling mien, to ſignify the joy we ſhould feel, 


when we can expreſs our ſenſe of the obligations 


we owe; their number was fixed to three. to 
teach us that acknowledgments ſhould be three- 
fold, in proportion to the benefit received; and 
they were deſcribed as holding each other by the 
hand, to inſtruct us that obligations and gratitude 
ſhould be inſeparable. 


Thus have we beim taught by the Pagans, 
whom we condemn! —— Chriſtians, remember 


you are their ſuperiors; — ſhow your ſuperiority 
in virtue. 


THE FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 


W HLS T the unfortunate ſtranger was lament- 
ing the deſtruction of his friend, he forgot his own 
latety. — Perceiving ſome horſe-men at a diſtance, 
and conjecturing, that having gained intelligence 
ol the intended duel they might perhaps be coming 


in ſearch} of the combatants, | entreated him to get 
_wito my chaile, which ſhonld carry him with all 


pollible ſpeed to Paris, where be could eicher 


conceal himfelf till the affair was letiled in his 


favor, or elcape to any part of Europe. 
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My remonſtrances had their proper effect, and 
with little farther entreaty I prevailed on kilns to 


be my companion and fellow-traveller. 


By the time we had got about a leagne from 
the fatal ſpot, I obſerved the moiſture of his eyes 
diminiſhed, his boſom throbbed with leſs energy, 
and his whole frame began to tranquillize. We 
had not yet broke filence fince my reſuming the 
chaiſe; when, finding his propenſity to make me 
acquainted with the canſe of his misfortune in- 
creaſe, I politely, though not impertinently, urged 


him to the taſk. 


THE STORY. 


J AM, ſaid he, the ſon of a member of the par- 
liament * Languedoe. Having finiſhed my ſtudies, 
I went to refide for ſome months at Paris, where 
I formed an acquaintance with a gentleman ſome- 
what younger than myſelf, who was a man of 
rank, and the heir to a conſiderable fortune: and 
who had been ſent thither by his relations, as well 
for improvement. as to eſtrange him from a young 


lady of inferior rank and fortune, who ſeemed too 


much to have engrolled his attention, 


«He revealed to me his paſſion for this young 
lady, who, he ſaid. had made lo great an impreſ- 
ſion on him, that it was not in the power of time 
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or abſence to obliterate her dear i image from his 
boſom, They kept up a conſtant correſpondence 
by letters: thoſe from her ſeemed to breathe the 
pureſt accents of ſympathetic love. He conſulted 


me how he ſhould act, and I adviſed him always 


to the beſt of my judgment. I could not pretend 


to diſſuade him from loving the lady, whote form, 


he told me, was the repreſentation of Venus: and, 


if it is poſſible to be enamcured of a portrait 


drawn by ſuch a warm admirer, that, ſurely, 
had the power of exciting all the emotions of the 
tender pallion. I therefore applauded his choice; 
and as our ſentiments entirely agreed upon the 


impotence of wealth and grandeur, when placed 


in competition with happineſs, we conſidered the 

tyranny of parents in compelling their children 
to marry againſt their inclinations, as the greateſt 
of all temporal evils. 


«About this time I received a letter from my 
father, ordering me to return home. As there was 
ſomething very politive in the command, without 
any reaſon being alligned, I was apprehenſive 


that ſome of my little gallantries, which you know 


are inevitable at Paris, had reached his ears; and 
therefore prepared myſelf for the journey with 
a contrite heart, and a penitential aſpect. I had 
indeed tne more reaſon for this gloominels, as my 
luft remittance, which was to have lerved me 
three months, was exhaufted at the end of the 
inſt, and there was no pollibiity of traveuing 
without money. But my generous ir:end anticipated 
0 2 


— 
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even a hint upon the occaſion; and preſenting 
me with a ſmall box, which he begged I would 
keep for his ſake, I found in it a dranght upon 
a banker for a larger ſum than I required to 
perform the journey. 


«As he never omitted any opportnnity of 
writing to his dear Angelica, he begged I would 
deliver a letter to her, as ſhe retided in my father's 
neighbourhood, and alſo his picture, which had 
been executed by one of the moſt celebrated 
artiſts in Paris, and was richly let with brilliants 
for a bracelet. 


THE PRODIGAL'S RETURN. 


«[T was with the greateſt reluctance I left Paris, 
and its various amuſements; but they did not affect 
me nearly ſo much as the loſs of my friend's 
company, as we had lived together upon the 
footing of brothers, and were by ſome called 
Pylades and Oreſtes On my way, every ſtage 
brought me nearer. | th oughe to parental reproach 
for my follies and extravagance, and | prepared. 
myſelf to receive the levereſt caſtigation with the 

humility and reſpect due from a lon (a Prodigal 
lon) to his iber. | 


«But what was my ſurpriſe, when running to 
meet me at the gate with joy depicted in his 
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countenance, he exclaimed, *My ſon, this mark 
*of your ready obedience endears you ſtill more 
_ "to me, and renders you worthy the good for- 
„tune that awaits you.“ | thanked him for the 
kindneſs he expreſled for me, but teftihed my 
ſurpriſe at this good fortune he talked of. Walk 
ein, faid he, and that myſtery will be revealed.” 
Saying this, he introduced me to an elderly 
gentleman, and a young lady; adding, 8 85 this 
is to be your wite.” 


«There was an honeſt ſincerity and friendly 
bluntneſs in my father, very different from the 
fawning of conrt-lycophants, a ſpecies of beings 

| he had ever been eſtranged from. 


„The young lady bluſhed, whilſt I ſtood mo- 
tionleſs; my tongue was deprived of the powers 
of utterance, my hands forgot their office and my 
legs tottered under me Surpriſed at the fight of 
ſo much beauty and innocence. I had not time to 
reflect, but found a thouſand Cupids at once 
ſeize upon my heart, and force it into inevitable 
e 


As ſoon as I recovered myſelf from the con- 
ſternation this unexpected event had thrown me 
into, I paid my relpecis to the company in the 
beſt manner | was able, and was wiſhed joy 
upon my. happy alliance, as if the nuptials had 
really taken place. It is true, it was impolitble_ 
to view fo divine an object without being 
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enamoured; or not to have judged my lot comp- 
letely happy, when my father's approbation had 
forerun my own. 


THE INTERVIEW. 


1 INNER was ſerved, when mirth and 
feſtivity reigned in every countenance, except 
that of my intended bride: this | aſcribed to her 
modeſty and baſhtulneſs at my ſudden arrival, and 
abrupt introduction. I took the earlieſt opportunity 
of being alone with her to unfold my ſentiments, 
and acquaint her with the deep impreſſion ſhe 
had made upon my heart, 


„Soon after dinner this opportunity occurred, 
Walking in the garden, we found ourſelves ſequeſ- 
tered from the reſt of the company, in a little 
gro ve, which Nature, in her kindeſt hours, ſcem- 
ed to have deſtined for the retreat of lovers. 
«Madam, laid I. after the declaration which has 
been made, and our happy introduction, with 
*the conſent of both our fathers, I flatter myſeli 
hall not offend yon, when 1 tell you, that 
there is nothing wanting to complete my telicity, 
*and make me the happieſt of beings, but your 
*relling me that the alliance which is going to 
*take place, 1s as agreeable to you as it ſeems 
*to every one elſe, Oh! tell me, my angel, that 
„ am not forced upon you: — lay, at leaſt, 
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*I may hope to enjoy ſome ſmall ſhare in your 


« affections; — for the moſt earneſt aſſiduity, and 


« the mo! conftant delire of pleaſing you, ſhall 
be the taſk of my whole life. 


Sir, replied ſhe, there is a noble candor in 


„ your countenance, which muſt abhor deception. 
« Were I to tell yon | could ever love you, I 


* ſhould be guilty of the . deception. It 


ec is impoſſible. 


« Heaven ! what do I hear? —— Impoſſible to 


* love me! — Am I then of ſo hideous, ſo mon- 


« ſtrous a form? —— Has Nature caſt me in fo 
_ © barbarous a mould, that I am repugnant to the 


« fight, and deteſtable to the faireſt and moſt 


« amiable of the creation? — It ſo—“ 


« No, Sir, yon wrong Nature, and injure 


[2M yourſelf —— Your mien 1s graceful your per- 


4 ſon elegant, your countenance plealing, and 


< every embelliſhment of art ſeems exhauſted upon 


c you; ——— but it is my cruel lot. 
Here a ſtream of tears ſtopt her farther utter- 
ance, ——— 


« Oh! Madam, faid I kneeling, I beſeecl. 
« you to hear the prayer of the molt earnelt of 
« your ſuppliants. -—— It is not becauſe the man- 
dates of a parent may ſeem to entitle me to your 


« hand; — 1 ſcorn to force it, or have it withuut 


your heart: — but I beſeech you to endeavyur 


——— eee 
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c to let me merit yon, and convince yon of the 
« reality of ny paſſ.on, which is as ardent as it 
& iS inſurmountable. 


« Heaven ! what was my ſurpriſe, when utter- 
ring theſe laſt words. I perceived my friend, my 
honored friend, ruſhing from behind the thicket, 
and drawing his ſword. 


— Villain, exclaimed he, thou ſhalt pay 
1 for thy treachery. 


« The lady fainting, he ſheathed his ſword to 
aſſiſt her. When ſhe was carried into the houſe, 
he bid me follow him. Unknowing how I had 


_ oilended, or by what magic he could be at my 


father's houſe when I thought him in Paris, I 
acconipanied him. As we walked on towards the 


Tore, he thus explained himlelf : 


0 Sir, your treachery to me I was acquainted 
with a tew hours after your departure from 
Paris. and though you thought proper to con- 
ceal the {nbject of your journey from me, the 
whole city echoed with your nuptials before 
night. 1 accordingly let out poſt directly, and, 
as you had, have come in time to prevent 
your union with Angelica.“ 


« Angelica! ſaid I ——— Heaven knows how 
unjuſtly you accuſe me: —— I was ignorant 
* that this was Angelica. | 6 
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“ Childiſh evaſion ! ſaid he; this may impoſe 
4 on fools and drivellers, —— but I muſi have 
© other ſatisfaction --— Have you delivered my 
letter and picture? 


« No; — it was impoſſible.” 


Villain, villain! —— No, —— you thought ic 
more prudent to recommend your own {nit — 
« I heard every word that piiled, and therefor 


„ tion of truth,” 


« In vain did I expoſtulate with him to prove 
my innocence. — In vain did I promile to give np 
all my pretenſions to Angelica, and travel to the 
moit diſtant parts of the world to forget her; -- 
he was inexorable. — —-- It was impoſlible for 
me to convince him that I had not deceived him 


at Paris, or thit I had not known it was Angelica 


to whom | propoſed paying my addreſſes. In a 
word, we reached the {pot where you found us, 
when, with the greateſt reluctance, I drew ty 
defend mylelt, after being branded with the 
repeated epithets of da/lardly coword and infamous 
poliroon.— You know the reſt,” 


Here a flood of tears concluded my feilo:v- 
traveller's narration, and ſeemed a very pertinent 
epilogue. 


it is needleſs to add to your guiit by the viola- 
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1 HITS affecting ſtory had preyed ſo much upon 
my ſpirits, and I had entered fo deep into the 
circurnſtances, that | was very glad to fee a little 
inn on the fide of the road, as 1 ſtood in great 


need ot ſome refreſhment. 


The hoſteſs, who welcomed ns ſoon after we 
entered, was a comely well-loking woman, em- 
bonpoint neither old nor young; or as the French 
exprels it; d'un certain age; — which, by the way, 
is a very uncertain method of determining it: I 
ſhall therefore claſs her about thirty - eight. A 
Cordelier was taking his leave of her, and there 
was reaſon to judge, from the ſanctity with which 
ſhe eyed him, the had been at contellion. Her. 
hiudkerchicf was ſomewhat rumpled, and deficient 
in a few pins; the centre of her cap was alſo not 
directly upon the centre of her head; but this 
may be attributed to the fervor of her devotion, 
and the hurry in which the was og to ſalute 
her new guelts. 


We called for a bottle of Champaign, when ſhe 
told me, © She had ſome of the beſt in all France: 
„That the perceived [ was an Englithman ; and 
ec though the two nations were at war, ſhe would 
* always do juſtice to individuals, and muſt own 
* that fy Lords Anglois were the moſt generous 
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* Seigneurs in Europe: that ſhe ſhould therefcre 


think herſelf guilty of much injuſtice, if ſhe were 
* to offer an Engliſhman a glaſs of wine which 
* was not fit for the Grand Monargue.” 


There was no diſputing with a female upon ſo 
delicate a ſubject ; and therefore, though my 
companion with myſelf judged it the worſt bottle of 
Champaign we had ever taſted, I highly applanded 
it, as highly paid for it, and as highly * 
my landlady for her politeſſe. 


On our arrival at Paris, I ſet down my fellow- 
traveller at his old lodgings in La Rue Guenigaud, 
where he propoled diſguiſing himſelf in the habit 


of an Abbe, a character the leaſt taken notice of 


in that city, except they are profeſled wits, or 
determined critics, He promiſed to meet me at 
the Caffe Anglois, over againſt the Pont Wei, at 
nine, that we might ſup together, and deliberate 
on the ſteps neceſſary to be taken for his lecurity. 
It was now five, fo that I had four hours of 


lonnging and lodging - hunting; how then could 
I hetter employ my time than in a ihort perhaps 


a long) conference with the agreeable Varchande 
de Gands, 


In the firſt place, no woman in the whole city 
was better informed where lodgings were to be 
let; her ſtop was a kind of hurgat a ndirefje lor 
empty hotels. This, indeed, 1 did not know, 
when £ entered her ſhop: — but why ſhould the 
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circumſtance he leſs in my favor, becauſe I was 
not pre-acquainted with it? In the ſecond place, 
no female had more early intelligence with reſpect 
to the news of the day; and it was necellary I 
ſiwnld know it my friend's affair had yet reached 
the capital; but this | was to learn with caution 
and addreſs; it was, therefore, necellary we ſhould 
retire into the back-ſhop. 


TRE TILT or ARMS. 


PARIS and LONDON. 


Paris — thy emblem is a ſhip —— yet thy 
Seine is not navigable. — Take London's croſs — 
(you may drop the bloody dagger in the ſtraits 
of Dover and Calais, to cleanſe its ſanguinary blade) 
and with it emblazon Notre Dame, whilſt thy ſhip 
{uls with the tide up the I hames, and caſts anchor 
in the port of commerce. 


In which of the nine hundred fireets —I mean 
lanes >— of this capital of the world — for who 
can diſpute a Pariſian's word, who never has ex- 
curſed beyond the gates! . in which ſhall 
I cake up my lodging? But ſoftly: — There lives 

my beautiful varchunde deGands —--Thoſe filken 
eye-lulucs! there ſhe is a the door ——— the nets 

love fabled by poets are {urely realized by 
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them *Madame, lu fortune ma fette encore une 
fois duns votre quartier ſans y penſer. — — Comment ſe 
porte, Madame ? ” *A merveille, Monſieur, — 
 charmee de vous voir.” 


What urhanity in a firanger !—— what a polite 
langnage and how happily expreſſed in a 
glover's wife! 


THE BACK-SHOP. 


W E had not made this retreat many minutes, 
before my beautiful Marchande had run over all 
the news of the day. I was preſently informed 
ot every freſh connexion between the opera dancers, 
les filles d honneur, & les filles de joye, avec my Lords 
Anglois, les Barons Allemands, & les Marquis Italiens. 
The rapidity with which ihe diſpatched theſe 
connexions, conld be compared to nothing but 
The torrent of the Rhone, or the fall of Niagara. 
I had fucked in more ſcandal! in the ſpace of ten 
minutes, than would have furniſhed a modern 
Atalantis writer with memoires for a couple of 
volumes. Bub, ſaid ſhe, a propos; — have you ſeen 
* any of our new 55 of gloves? — 
« What are they? 1 aſked — Upon which he 
took down a band-hox, and produced a ver, 
curious Colle ion. © lhele ſaid ſhe, are /es rands 
« 4 amour: they were invented par Mr. le Buc de 
6 The cauie was lingular, and worth men- 
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777 


ladyſhip that he did not dare mention. 


tioning. Madame la Ducheſſe had for her cicibeo 
a Scotch officer, who had ſome eruptions of a 


particular kind. — You know, Sir, that that 


nation has a diſorder peculiar to themſelves as 
well as we; ——all countries have their mis- 


fortunes. Madarne's valet de chambre told his 


maſter in confidence, that he was afraid Mr. 


le Capitaine had communicated ſomething to her 


Cu eſerce que c g What is it ſaid the duke. — 
ce n'eſt pas la gale? It is not the itch ? The 
valet ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and the dutch- 
els entered. La politeſſe would not allow the 
duke to proceed upon an eclaircillement with 
his lady; he therefore ſet about divining a means 
to avoid the infection. He had heard of an Engliſh 
colonel who had hit upon a lucky expedient, 
in a caſe not unſimilar; but his name, which the 
manufacture bore, was ſo barbarous, that it 
could never be pronounced with decency ; he 
therefore called his device les gands d amour, 
and now they are in great eſteem throughout 
Paris. But I ſhould have informed you the 
dutcheſs was never inoculated, and that ſhe 
died of the {mall-pox a few months after. Her 


phyſicians, it is faid, miſtook her diforder; and 


having never been in your country, and forgot 
that /a gale, or any other diſorder, whether 
cutaneous or not, might be tranſpianted hither, 
I hope,” continued the, cafting a moſt amor- 


ous leer through thoſe beautiful eye-laſhes. Which. 


penetrated farther than I thought it pollible for a 
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| ſingle look to perforate, that you l be a cuſtomer ! 
4 you'll certainly wear them when they are 
© ſo univerlally the faſhion.“ 


Saying this, ſhe produced ſome of varions ſizes 
and patterns; but I objected to moſt of them, as 
being too large for my hand, At length ſhe pro- 
duced a pair which I thought were near the mark: 


«I'll try them on, Sir, — but your hand muſt be 


« very ſmall to fit theſe.” „It is rather warm 
* nov, Madame, ſo that I believe yon may try 
« a fize larger.” She placed herſelf on my fide, 
and with both her hands had almoſt effected the 


deſign, when her huſband paſſed through the par- 


lour ; — who nodding his head as he paſted, ſaid, 
“ Faites — Faites — ne bougeꝛ pas.” 


THE EFFECT. 


| [| KNOW not how to account for it? but 1 


always found ſomething of a tremor come over 


me, when I was detected by a lady's huſband in 
private converſation with her, though in the moſt 
innocent attitude. 
innocent in the world at this time cannot pollibly 
be controverted : beſides it was a matter of 


buſineſs Who IE blame a female-vender of 


gloves for trying them on in the back - fhop? 


Bat, be this as it may, the unexpected arrival 


— That ours was the moſt 
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of the bon homme had almoſt rendered the gloves 
uſeleis. My hand ſhock ſo (by what kind of 
ſympathy I know not) that it was unable to do 
its ollice, it ſhpt through the glove, and fell from 


the fair one's hand. Mon Dieu! ſaid ſhe qu eſl- 
ce que yous uwez?” To which I replied with 
much propriety, 


* Ma fol, Madame, je Wai” 
rien.” * You are ill, Sir, --— take a drop of 

a {iqueur, Which ſhe immediatcly produced from 
an adjoining clulet. The cordial was of ſome 
eſlicacy; but not ſufſicient to remove the pertur- 
bation of my ſpirits, occaſioned ſolely by the en- 
trance of the huſband : ſo that I had not reſolution 
ſuſſicient to undergo a ſecond trial of the gloves 
from her fair hand; but I deſired her to put up 
a couple of pair of the ſmaller ſize. She aſked me 
what color, — I replied, black. — © Comment, ſaid 
« ſhe, avec des rubans noirs, fans etre en deuil. — 
But I cleared up this, by telling her, a clergyman, 
tho' not in mourning, could not in decency wear 
any gloves (even gands d amour) of a gay color. 


& 


The ſubject of my firſt entrance into this lady's 
ſhop, may be thought to have evaporated in the 
trying ou the gloves and the fright from the hoſt. 
— but the truth is, I had taken my meaſures in 
the fore-ſhop before our retreat. I mean, I had 
ſecured a lodging; and as to the intelligence 
concerning my unfortunate lellow-traveller, it did 
not come witnin tle compals of her knowledge. 
i his much 1 tLougtt due to my (elf, and to my new 
acquaintance. 


SLANDER. 
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SLANDER. 


|| DOUBT not, from the good nature and 
candor of my former critics, that the laſt chapter 
will be ſubpœna'd againſt me, in the monthly 
Trials of Authors, without jury; and that I ſhall 
be pronounced by that Bench of Judges, ſuch as 
they are, guilty of high treaſon againſt the king- 
dom of decency, for penning the ſame, though there 
is not therein a diſh, ſtar, or aſteriſk which, in 
my work, have conſtantly alarmed their virtue. 
But as I ſhall be among my Peers, L enter the 
following proteſt: 


« I DO not agree to the ſaid reſolution, becauſe 
« Tam thoroughly convinced they do not nnder- 
« ſtand the ſaid chapter; and becauſe, without 
they enter into a complete explanation thereof, 
% muſt be of opinion, that i is above their 
8 comprehenſion. 


« YORICK” R 
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THE OPERA GIRL. 


|| T has ever been a rule with. me, to think the 
pleaſures of this world of no benefit, unleſs enjoyed. 
I had two pair of gands d umour in my pocket ſcarcely 
tried on I went to the opera, finding, my dear 
Eugenius, that you was not arrived, and ſaw 
Mademoiſelle De La Cour dance @ merveille. —— 
I beheld the fineſt limbs from the parterre that 
could poſſihly have been chiſſeled by a Protogenes 
or Praxiteles. I converſed with the Abbe de M— 
upon the ſubjet.—— He ſaid he would introduce 
me to her. I waited upon her to her coach, and 
had the honor of handing her into it. She gave 
my hand ſuch a ſqueeze upon being informed that 
I was an Engliſhman, that I felt an emotion imme- 
diately at my heart, communicated from the ex- 


tremity of my fingers, which may be better 1 imagin- 
ed than deſcribed. 


She gave us an elegant petit ſouper, and the 
Abhe haſtily retired after drinking a ſingle glaſs. 
The converſation had already taken a rurn towards 
the tender paſſion; I was expatiating upon ſerti- 
mental felicity, and ſetting forth all the blandiſh- 
ments of Platonic love, when ſhe burſt into a 
loud laugh — ſaying. ſhe frankly owned ſhe was 
not a profeſſed diſciple to my ſy ſtem, and thought 
it wouid go down much better with ſprinkling 
of the practical. 
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At any other time I ſhould have been diſguſted 
with the groſſneſs of the thought in a female, but 
at preſent I was diſpoſed for a frolic, and gave 
her a bumper to Vive lu bagatelle. I ſhowed her 
my new purchaſe, and aſked her whether I ſhould 
be in the faſhion. She ſaid they were of a ſcanty 
pattern, though @ la grec ; but recommended me 
for the future always to have my gloves 4 la 
mouſquelaire. _ 


Juſt as we had come to a tinal reſolution upon 
this intereſting ſubjcCt, Sir Thomas G——— was 
announced. The lervant attempted to open the 
door; but finding it made ſome reſiſtance, as it 
was by accident bolted on the inſide, his con- 
fuſion was greater than ours. He imagining 
the knight at his heals, did not dare turn to in- 
form him of the impediment, but whiſpered thro' 
the key-hole, Madame, le chevalier s troube: 
the gands d'amour, however, were come into play, 
and ſhe was pulling one on p/us badinant than 
even the Marchande herſelf It was when ſhe had 
brought herſelf to approve of the fitting — 
that this fatal whiſper once more diſconcerted the 
trial of the duke's noble invention, * Cachez-vous 
ſous le lit, lard Mademoiſclle La Cour. 


Was ever eccleſiaſtic in ſuch a piteous predica- 
ment? Sir Thomas G —— would have been very 


glad to have feen Yorick in any other ſituation ; 

but Mademoilelle La Cour had perſnaded him the 

never had any male vifitors except himfett, and to 
P 2 
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prove he believed her, he flung a hundred louis 
d'ors into her lap every Sunday morning 
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My mortification would not have been ſo very 
great, if an early retreat into the bedchamber had 
not rendered my ſituation almoſt intolerable. My 
rival triumphed over me without knowing it, and 
I was compelled to perform the character of Mer- 
cury, under all theſe diſadvantages, in ſpite of 
my teeth. | 
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THE RETREAT 


It was finely ſaid of the duke of Marlborough, 
that the only part of generalſhip he was unac- 
quainted with, was retreating. Love has often 
been compared to war, and with much propriety. 
When I thought to have carried La Cuur by a 
coup-de-main, armed with les gands d'amour, the 
commander in chief made a ſally, and compelled 
me to a moſt diſgraceful capitulation. Huw diſ- 
« fimilar to the conduct of the duke of Marl burongh 
„ ſaid | —— Can this ever be told in my Senti- 
« mental Journey? —— But I've not abandoned 
© the place.” — Juſt as | had made thele reflec- 
tions. La Cour put her hand down to the fide of 
the bed, and I had an opportunity of killing it 
without being perceived. 


Sir Thomas having, as he thought, ſecured the 
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garriſon, retired from his poſt. ——— To quit the 
metaphor, [ had an opportunity of making a 
decent retreat, without danger, abont four in the 
morning. 


NOTHING. 


50 UT four in the morning! ſays the ill- 
natured reader. ———- What then were you doing 
till that hour ——— with an opera dancer, a 
fille de jove ® To which I anſwer literally, 
Nothing. No! — Mr. Yorick, this impoſition 1s 
too grols to pals upon us even from the pulptt. 
What did you do with the gands damorr — — 
invented to avoid infection? Did not Made- 
moilelle La Cour reſume her application to try 
« them on, and make them {it cloſe? _... If ſo, 
„ what was the event? Once more | reply 


— Nothing. 


2 2282882888 


How hard it is, my dear Eugenius, to he 
prelied to divulge al 1Daginury truth, , or rather 
a falſity? it I were to be interiogated theſe ten 
years — I could add nothing to the reply — bi! 
nuliung ! nothing! —— not/ng ! 


% Poor Mademoitceite La Cour! ſays the ati, 
E&.._—you. had reaſon then to win Mocntieny 
„* Yorick had been retrou;e 4 1a moryjquetiire. But, 
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Mr. Critic, this is nothing, nothing at all to the 
purpoſe. -- No more is this chapter, ſays the 
Snarler, | 


Why then, here is an end of it. 


THE UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


TT urn ING the corner of the Rue de la Harpe 
upon my retreat from Madame La Cour, the 
morning beginning to drawn, I heard a voice from 
a fiacre, crying hiſt, hiſt, hiſt. This to a theatric 
performer, or a drimatic writer, would, perhaps, 
have been a very grating ſound; indeed, were he 
inclined to ſuperſtition, he might have conſidered 
it as a foreboder of future d_na—_n; bur as I 
never exhibited upon the ſtage, or ever wrote a 
comedy, tragedy, or farce, the ſounds were not 
ſo very diſlonant to my ears as they otherwiſe 
might have been. | 


Turning abont, I perceived my temporary 
Abbe popping his head out of the fracre window, 
and beckoning to me, “ Heaven! faid I, what 
„ can this mean? tHe is taken up by the 
„ Marechauſſee, or the Chaſſeurs, and is conducting 
« to the Chatelet or Bicetre.“ — Not fo: his honeſt 
* landlord having given him intelligence that theſe 
gentry were in ſearch of him, and adviſed hin 
to wake a retreat early in the morning, to avoid 
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the conſequences, he was ſetting out for Flanders, 
to get beyond the juriſdiction of their power. 


I was both happy and miſerable on the occa- 
ſion.—I was wretched to think this unfortunate 
young man was thus haraſſed for an event 
which he would have uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to have prevented: —— but I was alſo pleaſed 
to think he would in ſome hours be beyond the 
frontiers of France, and out of the reach of her 
miſcalled juſtice. 


In taking my leave of him, after a very tender 
ſcene, I could not help hinting to him, that ſo 
precipitate a departure and ſo long a journey 
might exhauſt his finances ſooner than he expected; 
and that as money was the ſinew of every thing 
which was vigerous, if he would burrow my 
purſe, I would call upon him, in my return to 
England, and, if conv enient to him, then accept 
of a reimburſement. 


Had I gone thaw Flanders, the eupidity of a2 
recovery of this kind would the leall have engaged 
my attention. 


He kw he had a ſuflicient ſum to car y him 
to Nieuport, and from thence he would write to 
his friends. 


Oh ! Eugenins, thou knoweſ! wy feelings 
upon this occaſion. 1 did not dare pics him, 
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for fear of offending a delicacy I myſelf was too 
ſuſceptible of. — I retired wich a flood of tears, 
as involuntary as they were ſincere. 


THE CONSUMMATION. 


M Y ideas were to ſcattered and eccentric to 
be compoſed in fſleep— | took a fiacre, and drove 
all round Paris. it is ſtrange that p:ſſions, which 
are the gales of life, and under a cert in ſubordi- 
nation the only incentives to action, ſhould at 
the fame time create all our miſery, all our 
misfortunes. I could not refrain repeating with 
Pope, 8 


Why charge mar kind on heav'n their own offence, 
And call their woes the crimes of Frovidence ? 
Blind, who themſelves their miſcries create, 


And periſh by their tolly, not their fate 


Juſt as I had uttered theſe lines, which by- 
the-bye would have been more ſonorous, and of 
courſe more affecting, in their original Greek, 
and in the words of my old friend Horner) I 
perceived an inſcription over a door, which a 
good deal puzzled me, 
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L'on FAIT NOCES 1c. 


Whilſt L was gazing at this uncommon informa- 
tion, my ears were regaled with ſome very pleaſ- 
ing muſic, which was playing to a ſet of con- 
viviil friends at a dance. 1 ordered the fiacre 
to flop, and inquired whether I might not faire 
NOCES ici. 


I cannot help remarking in this place, that a 

coachman and his coach are looked upon in Paris 
to be ſo equally inanimate, that it is the ſame 
_ expenſe to draw upon and run through the one, 
as the other: and alſo, that the performance of 
the nuptial rites, though much boaſted of by every 
married and unmarried man in Paris, prevails 
more upon the outſide of the walls, than within- 
ide of the houles. 


L'on FAIT NOCES ICH. 


« Ten ſuis bien aiſe, ſaid I; it ſuits the gloomy 
„ habit of my ſoul, and love alone can remove 
* | | . 


When the Cocher had brought the maſter of 
the honſe to the door, and informed him that 
an Engliſh gentleman propuled to fire noces, 
the queſtion he put was, he's many forces, 
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how many tourtes, how many ſricaſſees, and how 
much muſic ? 


To which I replied, None. 


Monfieur / Fote ſhrngged np his ſhoulders, and 
ſaid, © Pauvre Monſieur Anglois il eft gris.” . 


THE TRAITEUR. 


Alrnobcn the price of running through a 


cocher or a fiacre (either animate or inanimate) is 
ſtipulated to a liard, the putting to death a traiteur 


is a very ſcrious affair, and might be attended 


with very ſerious conſequences. Theetiquetre and 
punctilio of killing a man in France, from a ſcience 
of themſelves, and are as uſeful a kind of know- 


ledge as quadrille or picquet. Having made 


ſome ſhort ſtudy of theſe matters, I judged it 
prudent only to diable, peſte, and j---—-e a 
little, and bid the coachman drive home to my 
lodgings, 5 
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LA FILLE DE JOYE. 


oe ARCE had I entered into La Rue Sr. Jacques, 
before I perceived a party of the Ge : hurrying 
a yonng woman into a coach, whilſt ſhe was 
weeping with great bitterneſs, and imploring their 
mercy. — Mercy! thou divine attribute eſtrang- 
ed from the brutal breaſts of ſuch violators of 
humanity ! 


As my coach paſſed, ſhe gave a look towards 
me, that pierced me to the heart I ordered my 
coachman to turn and follow the vehicle in which 
was the fair priſoner. 


It being now near ſeven in the morning they 
conducted her directly to the Commiſſaire. When 
they ſtopt, my heart panted with ſecret joy, on 
finding the houſe belonged to Monſieur de L_, 
my intimate acquaintance. On alighting, and 
giving in my name, I was told he was not yet 
up. The young woman was conducted into a 
kind of office, whiiſt | was uſhered into the 
cloſet of the Pomm:iſſuire, which commanded a 
view of the office. 


After an nneommon flood of tears. ſhe wiped 
her face with her handkerchief; when I pretently 
diſ.overed the features (though much bloated 
wall crying) of my pretty little fil. de 4 an bre 
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whom I firſt met with her Fgaremens de ceur. 


„ Heavens! ſaid I, is this poſllible! Do not my 


« eycs deceive me? No it is ſhe My ſympa- 
ce thetic heart involuntarily led me to her aſliſt 
« ance. and if Mr. De I. has the leaſt ſuſcept- 
« jbility of ſentiment in his, this unfortunate 
« young woman ſhall not fall a facrifice to 8 


Juſt as l had come to this reſolution, the Com- 
miſlaire entered; and after many compliments and 
ſome profeſſions of friendſhip, | ſeized upon the 
opportunity of telling him he had it now in his 
power to convince me of the ſincerity of his afler- 


tions He required an explanation, and 1 gave 
hun one. 


To this he replied, © It would be impoſſible 
to afford the young woman any relief till he 
had heard the allegations againſt her; but that 
if there was a poſllihility of mitigating her pu— 
niſhment, without loſing fight of juſtice, he 
would certainly do it to oblige me.” 


She was examined; and thongh I cone per- 


celve ſhe gathered ſome confidence from my pre- 


lence, there was ſo much wingcceuce and unaft-Ct- 
ed limplicity in her conntenunce, that e 
the {umijfure feeined fomewhat prepoſletied it 
her favor. 


The Grer alle-Tgetl ag210ſt her, that there Fe d 
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bourhood had been diſturbed. She acknowledged 
there had been ſome diſturbance, but ſaid it was 
owing to her not admitting ſome troubleſome 
vilitors, who had come to pay their compliments 
to a lady, who had before her thoſe lodgings. 
The air of truth with which ſhe delivered this, 
made the Commiſſaire immediately commence her 
advocate, and he told the leader of the Gruet, 
* he was liable to be puke, for forcing the 
“ lady out of her apartments upon ſuch a pre- 
« tence; that the moſt vietuons women in Paris 
« were liable to the fame inconvenience from 

© troubleſome vilitors; and that if they couid not 
d prove her to be a woman of difurderly conduct 
in any other reſpect, they might think the lady 
very merciful if ſhe forgave them upon their 
aſking her pardon.” This they readily conſented 
to, and they retired, leaving the Commiſſutre, their 
late priſoner, and myſelt. 


& 


ee 


When they were gone, the Commiſſaire told me 
that, * notwithſtanding the ſtep he had taken in 
„her favor. he was very ſenfihle the was a /e 

de joye. her name being down upon his lift; but 
that, as ſhe was a young practitioner. and 
the Guer were as yet ignorant of her proteilion, 
at the entreaty of Mr, Yorick, he had releaſed 
her, but ſtrongly recomended her to avoid 


coming before him, upon that or any other 
occaſion.” 
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upon the Commiſſaire's liſt, and my enrioſity v was 
much excited to know her ſtory. We retired 
after paying Mr. De L—— all the compliments 
to which he was ſo juſtly entitled for his polite 
behaviour, and 1 accompanied her back to her 


_ lodgings. 


THE STORY. 


ArprER ſhe had returned me repeated thanks 

for my kind interceſſion, I entreated her to inform 
me by what accident ſhe had come into that fituat- 
ion of life, in which, according to the Commiſ/- 
ſaire, ſhe now unfortunately acted. A flood of 
tears prevented her immediate reply; but when 
ſhe had recovered herſelf, ſhe gave me the fol- 


lowing account: 


« The day after the viſit I paid you at your 


Hotel, I was lent by Madame R, my mil- 


trels, to preſent her compliments to you, and 
deſire to know when you propoſed waiting on 
her with the letter you were entrufted with for 
her from Amiens, being ſurpriſed you had not 
yet tranſmitted it to her, when 1 was informed 
you had ſet out for the South of France, and it 
was uncertain when you would return. Having 


carried back this information to my miſtreſs, ſhe 


flew into a violent paſſion tor having omitted 
bringing it with me the day before, when 1 was 
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purpoſely ſent for it, but then, by ſome unaccount- 
able accident, we both forgot it. She hinted that 
ſhe imagined ſomething had paſſed between us 
of a very ſingular nature; and went ſo far as to 
ſay, it was no wonder we had not thought of 
her or the letter, when we were ſo differently 
engaged. Such an accuſation, innocent as I was, 
greatly nettled me; and I believe I made her ſome 
anſwer, which ſo much dilguſted her as to order 
me immediately to quit her ſervice. This ſudden 
diſcharge greatly confuſed me; and as I had no 
relations in Paris, I applied to a milliner who 
uſed to ſerve Madame R E, to recommend 
me to a lodging till I could get a place. Sheper- 
ceived my anxiety, and told me to make mylelf 
quite eaſy, as ſhe at that time wanted a work- 
woman and we ſhould not difigree about terms. 
Accordingly I carried my clothes to her houſe, 
and from this inſtant was conſidered as one of 
the family. 


« My province was, in the forenoon to carry 
home the goods. As ſhe worked chietly for gen- 
tlemen, and particularly foreigners, ſhe always 
cautioned me to dreis mylelf to the beſt advantage 
upon theſe occaſions, as ſhe taid the men always 
paid the molt generoutly, when they met with 
a tidy milliner. She allo rec:mended me to he 
very complaiſanr, and never to contradict them; 

And, contunued the, | do not know a more 
“ comely /ilie in all the Rue St. Honoree, or any 
« that is more lixely to make her fortune, it 
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ſhe minds her hits. For, added ſhe, there 
are but three female profeſſions in Paris which 
promiſe promotion: Theſe are, opera dancers, 
pretty bar-keepers auz Caſſes, and milliners; 
but we have the advantage, being conſidered 
as the moſt modeſt, and the leaſt expoled in 
public. 


„ N e 


12 Though I was not poſſeſſed of any great 
portion of vanity, I could not help being pleaſed 


to find my miſtreſs thought I had ſome claim to 


make my fortune; and as I had been a fille de 


chambre near four years without one tolerable 
ofter being made me, except it was from a mai- 


tre perruquier, in Rue Guenigaud, I began to think, 
that the loſs of Madame R—'s place might turn 
out a benefit to me.“ 


I conld not t help interrupting her in this place, 
to inquire whether the Maitre perruguier had pro- 
poſed honorable terms; and if ſo, whether it was 
pride, or perſonal diſtaſte to him, which had 
made her retule his oller. 


To this ſhe very ingeniouily replied, © That 
the terms he Glicred were nothing leſs than 
« marriage; that he was confidered as a man of 
* opulence, and the thought him a very good 


match; that as to his perſon, he was remarkably 


handiome, having been valet de chambre to l 
* Ducſ/itj/e ae £ , and obliged to quit that 
* kdy's lervice, on account of a diſeovery made 


0 b N 
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« by Monſieur le Duc, who had been for ſome 
time before jealous of him; but that upon his 
„ dilmiſlion, his good lady, as an acknowledge- 
„ment of paſt ſervices, had given him a ſum 
* of money to ſet him up as a maſter perruquier. 


When ſhe had got thus far in her narration, 


ſhe was interrupted by an accident, equally awe- 
tal, alarming, and tremendous. 


THE CONFLAGRATION. 


O F all the temporary misfortunes, calamities, 
and accidents of civil life, the greateſt is that of 

ſudden fire. — Its effects are fo rapid and aſtoniſh- 
ing, that they not ouly frequently deprive an 
alarmed neighbourhood of all their property, and 
reduce them to a ſtate of beggary, but often diſ- 
polleſles them of their reaſon, at leaſt for the time, 
and render them incapable of affording themſelves 
that aſſiſtance which they might otherwile have 
obtained. 


At this inſtant all theſe horrors preſented them- 
{elves to Our view: — the whole range of huules 
oppolite to us ſeemed entirely ſurrounded by flames, 
Outcries, ſhricks, contuſion and tumult at once 
Hailed dur ears. 


Ou! Fugenius, what would have been the 


Q 
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emotions of your ſyn:pathetic heart upon this 
occelion? —— light Ljudge by thoſe of nine, 
they wonld have been too pungent for reaſon and 
philoſophy to temper with prudence. I ruſhed 
into the midit of the populace, and was giving 
all the aſſiſtince that my feeble frame could per- 
mit — exerted far beyond its natural ſtrength — 
when perceiving at a twe pair of ſtairs a fem de 
almoſt naked, juſt riſen from bed, rending her 
hair, tearing her beautiful trefles, ad implöring 
the dlemency of heaven, — I flew to her aſliſt- 
ance and though the floor on which ſhe lodged 
had already taken fire, brought her off without 
hurt. I conveyed her to the apartment from 
whence I iſſued, and there procured not only 
warm wine, and other reſtoratives, but alſo clothcs 
to cover her; for at the time I conducted her 
thirher, ſhe had no other apparel than her ſhift, 
Her diſtrelles had, however, made fo ſtrong an 
impreſhion on her, that fh.me, which at another 
time. under ſuch circumſtances, would have 
overwhelmed her with Hluſhes, erimſoned not 
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her cheek, but left the lilly to prevail with the 
ut woll fare of its palit huct — Als! roo power 
fully 3 — mature funk beneath the oppref{ion 1 
ol calamity..—— ln ior fame drops, and hy 4 
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fouls? — or has it all been a dream. and am 
I ſtill in a reverie ? — No— this ſurrey is a room 
— that is a bed — this is a chair — and that a 
table: theſe too are clothes, — very different 
from any Jever wore. All around ſeem in equal 
conſternation — Tell me, I be{zech you, Sir, 
as you appear in a human form, who are you, 
What are you, and where am 17 


Having ſaid this, ſhe fell again into a ſwoon ; 
and this relapſe ſeemed more dangerous than her 
firſt attack. I could have gazed for ever upon 
her angelic countenance, which indeed reſembled 
the picture of a heavenly retident, and feemed 
then with a moſt benignant ſmile to be tanga 


flight to the manſions of her celeitial anode. Bur 


this was no time for ſuch divine mecitations; hei 
earthly part ſlill required our al..ſtancc. 


After having again ſomewhat recovered her, 
[ thought it adviſable to have her put to bed, 
and recommended to my {cmale friend to take 
the greateſt cire of her. This the promiſed, and 
I found aiſterwards, moſt religion tullilech, has 
ing taken my leave for the prelent to endes on 
at giving foine fariher alliit.uce to the unlep“ 
vicrers in the COUlagration, 
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THE CASKET, 


F ROM an upper-window I was called to, and 


deſired to hold my hat, in which I preſently found 


a ſmall caſket; When J retired, in order to return 


it to the proprietor after the confuſion occaſioned 
by the preſent. calamity was over. I carefully 
conveyed it to my apartment; and on opening it, 
found it to contain ſome very valuable jewels, 


with a picture that made a deep impreſſion on my 


heart. — It was the miniature of that divine crea- 
ture whom I had met with at Calais, and whom 
I had propoſed meeting at Bruſſels. — Heavens! 


© ſaid I, by what accident came this picture here? 


My Surely that charming woman is not now periſh- 
* ing in the {flames ! Forbid it, Juſtice! Forbid 


it, Love! 


I had reſolved upon retiring to reſt after ſo 
many fatigues: — and had already thrown off my 


coat, and put on my night-cap before I had made 


this dilcovery: but L inflantly quitted my apart- 
ment to ly to the {pot where 1 had received the. 
caſket, in order to obtain fume intelligence of the 
proprietor, and, if pollihle, by what uncommon 
chance the portrait of this lady was in mit. 


The fire was by this time com pletely extinguiſhed; 
bur the agit tions of ny mind were ſtill as great 
as ever. — If the original has periſhed — Periſk that 
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thought! Diſtraction! Oh! Eugenius, I flew, 
I ran, 1 1 not whither. 


RUE TIREBOUDIN. 


M ISTAKING my way, in my great confu- 
lion, inſtead of finding myſelt in the Rue St Jacques 
I found myſelf in the Rue 7 ireboudin. --- What a 
* name!” faid l. t had a much worſe, 
“ Sir, ſaid my informer, before a great lady, 
riding through in her coach, and aſking the 
name of it, was told; which ſo ſhocked her 
delicacy , that from that period it has borne 
this comparatively decent one.“ « Draiv 
your pudding, might in England, ſavor of 
a proper attention to baking and a Sunday's 
deſert. O the roaſt beet of Old England! 
- but in a country where no puddings are 
e either made, baked, or eaten, it ſeems abiurd.” 
— Yes, Sir, but 7%, Ut was a great 
deal more ſhocking ; and that was its primitive 
name. 
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Im UNSUCCESSFUL INQUIRY. 


Ar iength T reached the ſpot where the calamity 
had happened. Amidſt the general confuſion that 
Til previiled I inquired it any lodger had loſt a 
c:ſker of jewels —— adding that upon giving a 


Proper deicriprion of them, they ſhould be reſtored. 
But no perſon would claim them. | then inquired 


if a lady relembling the picture | had in my hand, 
was any where to be found but this reſearch was 
as ineflectual as the former. No ſuch lady was 
known in the neighbourhood. I could not point 
out the houte from the window of which they 
were thruwn, for the walls were all levelled, 
and it was impoſſible to diſcriminate one houſe 
from another. 


In this perplexity I went to my acquaintance 
M:demoiclle Laborde (for that was the name of 
my female-acquaintance whom 1 have hitherto 
dittn gnifhed oniy by being fille de chumbre to 


Madame R | ae QUaii:ted hos with the accident, 


and my Giiitrels at not being able to diſcover the 
propriewr of the caſket, and the ſituation of the: 
dear original Of the naniature. 


Bot how great was my aſtoniſhment, on being 
intormed that the lady whom 1 had conveyed tc 
\lademoiſclle Laborde's lodging had, as ſoon a5 
ſhe recovered from her terror and aſtoniſhment. 
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expreſſed the greateſt concern at the loſs of a 
ſimilar caſket. 


THE DEFINITION. 


J WAS rnminating npon the abſurdity of the 
name of that ſtreet which formerly re a ſtill more 
abſurd appeliation, whilſt | untuldd halt a dozen 
pair of ſilk ſtockings, wich 1 had juſt parchaſed, 
and which, were wrapt up in an old manufeript 
that ſeemed of a very ancient date. It was writ- 
ten in old French, and upon a pisce of paper 
that required tome reparatious to make it legtilc, 
I had ar firſt conceived the thuughc of trmniertb- 


| ing it; but recollecting it would colt me little more 
trouble to tramflate it Let aboiit it, and produced 
the following Kagitu tramſlation. 
. 8 
) TRANSLATION or a FRAGMENT. 
« JEAN Francois de Venzonrt of Franche-Comté, 
i *hy his marriage articles with Marie Louiſe Anne 
| ede Rochecoton, of Champagne, does agree, that © 
*coniidering the diſparity of their years, he be- 
i ng now in his eighty- third, and us in her 
5 ixteenth, and alſo the warmth of her conhi- 
5 „tution, and the amorcuſneſs of her comples n. 


*to allow unto tlie Vicar of the ſaid pir'%: al! 
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the rights of cuiſſage and jambage. in their full 


extent, agreable to the juſt claims of the holy 


church; and moreover, does permit him to 
continue the ſame. in his ab'ſence, during the 
natural life of him the ſaid Jean Franguis de 
Vancourt. Provided nevertheleſs, that the ſaid 
Vicar, upon the return of the ſaid Jean Francois, 
Would after the ſaid Jean Francois had pro- 
nonnced in an audible voice at the door of the 
bed-chamber, Tire V:, three times, withdraw 
himlelf therefrom, and leave the laid Jean Fran- 
cois in the full polſeſlion ct Marie Louiſe Anne, 


his (aid wife, any thing notwithſt ding to the 


contrary that may herein be contained. 


« _ Provided always, on the part of the ſaid 
Marie Louiſe Anne, that ſhe has a negative 


voice in favor of the Curate, when the ſaid 


Vicar jhall be above the age of thirty-five, or 
otherwiſe in her opinion diſqualified tor the 
rites of criſſuge and jumbage, in heir full extent; 
he the faid Curate, in caſe of inch election on 
her part, ſubmitting to the ſame provilo, in 
favor of the faid Jean Frangois, upon his pro— 
nouncing in an andible voice, at the ſaid cham- 
ber Joor. Tire Ft three times.” 


Havi ng tranſlated thus much of this Fragment 


I ſhall have the reader to make his own ſentimental 
refi.chons, after obſerving, that the good queen 
who ordered the name to be changed, ſeemed to 
diiplay more knowledge than delicacy: —- but it 
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muſt be obſerved in her favor, that according to 
the Salique law, a queen of France never wiel ds 
the ſceptre in her widowhood, and is therefore 
glad of every opportunity of diſplaying her author- 
ity during the life of her huſband. 


It this be not a ſuſſicient apology for the queen, 
let any lady of any quality or faſhion, from a 
dutchels down to a milk-maid, take both names 
( without the Tire) and make the moſt of them. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


Wi Mr. G- made his firſt trip to Paris, - 
he had not ſtudied ſo much of the rudiments of 
the French language, as always to be critically 
graminatical in his genders: he would confound 
chew together, and hlend the maſculine and the 
feminine in the moſt OO aa manner. 


| He was recounting to a lady at Verſailles, re- 
markable for the ſmartneſs of her reparree even at 
_ theexpenſle of decency, the impoſitions he had met 
with upon the road from Calais, on account of his 
being an Engliſhman, and not ſpeaking the lan- 
guage with the ſuicteſt propriety: and he parti- 
cularized having paid a poſtilion twice. who aſked 
ho even a third time for the money. * %! 

« pofjible? ” laid ſhe. Out, Madame, faves e 
&© churge den fois, fur mon vie.'—— ** beaucoup 


— IO RIC R' 3 


« micuz, replied ſhe, que fur mon Con —tæ The 
diviſion of thy laſt word had the defire d «fled 
and raiſed juch a langh in the gallery, that the 
Tung could not refrain aſkulg het they uttered at, 
as lie 88 along. 


THE DENOUEM ENI. 


Fr reader, I hclieve, was not apprized, that 
Mademviſelle] horde informed me, the lady whom 
I had faved from periſhing, and had conducted to 
the apartments of Mademoiſelle, was withdrawn 
from thence, and conveyed by her friends to an- 
other lodging, which had been provided for her; 
whereby 1 was iraftrated in my hopes of obtaining 
an eclaircifſement from that quarter, concerning | 
the picture and .ilic jewels. 


wing diſcovered the lodging to which the 
irighted lady was carried, I was now Hattered 
with the 1 5 intelligence concerning tlie fair 
Criminal, 


The reader may perhaps fancy that he has anti- 
ci pated the unravelling of this Rory, by pronoun- 
eing the lady, whom 1 was hiſtrumental in allifiing, 
the identical Gitimal herlelf. Bur to prevent 
any {uct erroneons concluſions, 1 ali here inform 
im, that any ehh anticipation is a ground} 1s 
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in their features, their height and ſhape were very 
difterent, 


I waited npon her with the caſket, at the fight 
of which ſhe expreſled grent ſatisf. ction; and after 
having wore cratefnlly than polit-ly thanked me 
for the care I had taken of her. by which I had 
prob hiy preventd her periſhing in the flames, 
ſhe intormed me that the picture was her ſiſter's, 

h. ſe hufomd was expected at Paris in a few 
dvs; and that he h»d ſent his clothes, with theſe 
jewels, and a great quantity of plate, conſigned 
to her care. until his arrival, but that nnfortunately 
they mult all be loſt, except the jewels 1 had pre- 
ſerved, as ſhe had not yet received any tidings of 
them, nor of her own Clothes and furniture. 


1 condoled with her on the occaſion, hilft 
I exprelf <> my ſatisfaction at having hag inſtrt- 
mental in ſaving two fich valuable objete---herfelf, 
and the porttait of her amiable ſiſter. 


| then told her, I believed | had had the hency 
of ſecing her lifter at Calais and that from the 
converfution which palicd between ns } had reaſon: 
ty belicve ſhe was not then in the married ftate. 
Jo which the lady repltied. Thar fie had nut 
been married above fix weeks, aud that her hnC- 
band was coming to Paris to e&mmroenile a full 
which had been {ubliiting between bis relatigus, 
and his preſent wife's; this marriage hai brought 


8 
2! nta general reconciliation uf the parties. 
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This information, I acknowledge, greatly mor- 
tified me, and I could almoſt have wiſhed that 


the litigation had ſtill ſubſiſted between the parties, 
and ſhe had ſtill been ſingle. hut a moment's 
reflection told me, the wiſh was uncharitable, un- 
worthy a ſentimental breaſt, 

be it from my heart to defire the continuation 


Far diſtant then 


of another's misfortunes, even for my own fatis- 
faction! Oh! the Remile-duor! —— Heigh-ho! 

——— | could not baniſh the thought; and hnding 
a Pa leize on the converſation, I retired 
ſomewhat precipitately, 


THE SEQUEL. 


y y HERE can a diſturbed hoſom find repoſe, 
when agitated by the tender paſſion? A forſaken 


Twain has but one ſolace, another nymph 


more kind. My footſteps ſeemed by inſtinct to 


carry me to Mademoiſelle Laborde's. I found her 


alone, and in tears. Alas: ſaid I, why ſhonld 


Nature, in her fickle moods, thus make the very 
« centre of gaiety and paſtime the ſcene of miſery! 


* ---How contradictory = how paradoxical !--- 
% But why impute it to Nature? ſhe cannot err.” 


* Mademoiſelle, ( ſaid I after this reverie,) it 


« were perhaps an unwelcome oflice, to requeſt 
* the favor of the continuation of your ſtory, 


6c 


6 
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which was ſo unexpectedly interrupted by the 
melancholy accident during my late viſit.“ 


& Indeed, ſaid ſhe, Sir, it will indulge my me- 
lancholy, which alone I could not ſuſliciently 


gratify, with the ſtrongeſt retroſpe&t of my 
' paſt misfortunes; but now | am happy in hav- 
ing this opportunity of giving vent to my 


* Py 


& My firſt excuriion from the ſhop was to wait 
upon an Italian count, ſuppoſed to be as gener- 
ous as he was magnificent. His valet de cham- 
bre was rubbing his eyes between eleven and 


twelve, after waiting for his maſter's return 


to bed, not having been home all night. The 
count came to the door, whiulſt I was confer- 
ring with his man, who informing him I had 
brought him ſome rullles, | was deſired to walk 


up ſtairs. Innocent then of the deſign of ſuch 


a cuſtomer, | readily conſented. Ihe count juſt 
glancing his eye upon the rullles, when chuck- 
ing me under the chin with one hand, he thruſt 


| his other into my bolom : tais behavious 1 
thought lo great an infuir, that in my paſſion 


I gave him a {lap on the lace.” + Oh mils, 
ſaid he if you give yourlelf airs, I {hall teach 
you better manners — - He rang the bell, 
and his valet de chambre appeared.” “ Now 


* mils, added he, take your choice - fair means 
I tell upon my knecs, and im- 
„ plored mercy ;— but he was inexorable to 


or ton} " 
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all my entreaties. The ruftian valet lield me, 
whilſt he Oh ſpare me the bluſh of 
 recolleCtion !” . 


* That I will, my little unfortunate! What a 
villain! — To perpetrate a deed by violence, 
which perhaps by ſolicitation he might have 
obtained with your conſent. 


« oh no, Sir, ſaid me, weeping — 
would have conſented — 


I never 


- That rndeed alters the caſe. ——— But then 
his generoſity what recompence did he 
make you? — 15 


= « Why, I was juſt going to mention. From 
the character my miſtreſs had given him, I ima- 
gined he could not pollibiy have oreſented me 
with leſs than a hundred louis d'or, conſidering 
the diſticulty he had and the oppotition I made 
—-I dare ſay an Engliſh nobleman would have 
thought it very trifling,”--- 


„Very trilling, I can aſſure you, 1 have 
known an Egli nobleman pay hitty times 
the ſum for inch an altiic, Without having 
committed halt is good a ape as Was COLL- 
milted upon yuu.” 


8 Why, oK ye there fo 1 ouglit; c 411d 
conlideriny what was palt could wot he rcecalicd 


4 
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I thought I might as well accept the wages 
ON — 


« Ot SITY: 


cc 


a "Sa iniquity, I think you call it, as % 


W: :thout them.” 


cc Every whit — quite orthodox reaſoning.” 


« So I waited and ſobbed — and cried, and 


waited — expecting every moment a handſome 
tecompence for ſuch an inſult — when at len til 
he aſked me, if I was a maid,” 


« What an inſult after tuch an attaCk! -—— 


But what did you reply ? 


« I told him I might have had ſome little e- 


« garemens de ceur but that I never had been 
„ guilty of ſuch a crime before.” 


of 


(4 


© The guilt kay on his ſide, according to the 
opinion of all the caluills in the world. 


« There was much to be ſaid on bodli ſides, 
but this 1 kept to mylelt.” 


“But the recompence 


« He ordered me to call to-morrow, when 


„ 
n 
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he ſhonld pay me for what rulfles he had occa- 


ſion for — and would make me a preſent.” 


« Did you call?” 
« Yes punctually.“ 


Was you not afraid? ”_ 


cc 


cc 


* No —l thought he could not uſe me worſe 
than he had done: — but in this I was miſtaken: 


—for he had decamped the night before, with 
his valet de chambre, and in the OV had for- 
got to pay his * OS . 


hs | Amazing!” 
* Not at all: — he was a gameſter; and the 


morning I ſaw him, he had loſt his laſt louis 
d'or at the Academy,” 


THE ACADEMY. 


Tur Academy! What in the name of won 
der, aſtoniſhment, and learning, do they allow 
in the ſeminaries of ſcience, in ſuch a poliſhed 
nation, and ſuch a well-regulated metropolis as 
Paris, where ſcarce an obvious vice goes unpu- 
niſhed, I lay, do they allow of gaming to «a 


3 


degree that can ruin a man? 
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Je ne vous entends pas!“ 
4 do not underſtand you,” ſaid Miſs Laborde. 


«& Ni moi non plus, ce que vous voulez dire,” 


E Nor I what you mean. 


“Did you nor ſay, the Count had loſt his money 
at the e Fr” 


c Well and what aſtoniſhment can ariſe from 
that? Are not immenſe ſums loſt here every 


— * 


„ And ate the Police acquainted with it?“ 


e It is under their immediate protection,” 


0 Impoſſible 7 


* Nothing more certain.“ 


„And what ſay the profeſſors ? * 


„ The profeſſed gameſters are very well pleaf- 


c ed with it; — lometimes a run of ill luck may 


10 
40 
« 
6 


break them, when they meet with one as know- 


ing as themſelves; hut this is ſach- a phoeno- 
menon that the Count's precipitate departure 
© aſtoniſhed all Paris.” 


R 
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* Pray explain to me the nature of this Ara- 

“ demy; for I believe, after all, we are in a ſtate 
of ſome miſunderſtanding concerning it. 
& By an Academy, I ſhould comprehend the ſeat 
of the muſes, the garden of ſcience, and the 


„ vineyard of learning,” d 
It 
% No, it is neither a ſeat, a garden, nor a tl 
4 vineyard, but a gaming houſe licenſed by the hi 
© magiſtrates, where gamblers may cheat with N 
„% impunity, if they can do it with dexterity, and hi 
_ & where the credulous and unwary may be ruined, Ve 
% without remedy or relief.” re 
I 
i. 6 What a proſtitution of names! 
Not at all: Ceft PAcademie des Grecs.— 
« It is the Academy of Sharpers.” 
It cheating be a privileged ſcience, I acknow- 
& ledge the title very proper: --- but as it is one 
of the occult ſciences which I ſhall never ſtudy, 5 
& I beg we may leave this ſeminary that you may _—_ 
& purſue your narration.” | 
me 
ed 
ha, 
tha 
ma 
pre 
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THE NARRATION. 


« W HEN my miſtreſs fonnd the Count had 


detrauded her of the rufil-s, the flew into a vio- 
lent paſſion upon all exotic noblemen, except 
the Engliſh, whom ſhe allowed to be gener us, 


honeſt, and juſt. + Well, faid ſhe, you ſhall 


& to-morrow morning wait upon Lord Spindle ; 

© he pays like a prince.” A flood uf tears pre- 
| vented my anſwer for the preſent; but when I 
recovered myſelt, I told her l ſaw my doom; that 


I had already been raviſhed. 
6 x Fen ſuis ravie.” 
* But for nothing,” ſaid I. 
« Ceſt dommage.” 


And perhaps I ſhall never recover my cha- 
ce racter again, as long as I live. 


« At this ſhe fell into a violent laugh, and told 


me, a woman's character was always well eſtabliſh- 
ed in proportion to the number of conqueſts ſhe 
had made, and the number of galants ſhe had duped; 
chat for her part, ſhe had conſidered the whole 
male- ex as her prey, and their fortunes as her 


property; and that it ſome of them had ſlipi then? 


her hands, ſhe had made ſufficient amends to her- 
Ra 
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ſelf hy thoſe who had fallen into her power; thai 


in th-le matters we were to take the good with 
the had. as in all affairs of commerce: and though 
the Court had broke in my debt, ſhe did not doubt 


but Lord Spindle would make me ample amends 


ſc my loſs, as the circumſtance of the Rape was 
quite in my favor. 


10 poſſi ble qu'on puiſſe etre ravie fi avantas 
« . * 


« Oui, ſans doute, il y a des coups d fair Avi 
® toutes occaſions. 


CANTHARIDES. 


Tuns was a doctrine I could not compre- 


hend. It was a new fangled logic, that ſeemed 
| —— to common ſenſe. 


=. I ſee continned ſhe, you do not underſtand 
« me; hut if you will ſtep into my dreſſing- room 


G while put ona little rouge, I will explain the 
„ myſtery. 


* You muſt know,” ſaid ſhe, as we were go- 
ing up ſtairs, © that Lord Spindle has for ſome 
« time taken Cantharides; and that they have now 


© Joſt all their efte&t. Now, ſaid ſhe, if you had 
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* not been previouſly ravilhed —— opening 
the door of. 


THE DRESSING-ROONM, 


a I SAY, if this rape had not taken place, what 


cc would have been the conſequence? —— Pro- 
* bably you would ſtill have been in a veſtal 


* ſtate. — I only ſay probably, becauſe I would 
* not deſire to pry into any young woman's ſe- 


& crets; and then conſidering that Lord Spindle 


* 1s entirely emaciated, he could not poſſibly 


* have tuken ſo much pains as a virgin's coynels 
* would have required; no, nor— (here the 
was interrnpted by the entrance of the maid, ro 


whom this part of her dreſs was an impenetrable 


ſecret) —— © but as it has ſo luckily happened, 
« your fortune will in all likelihood be made, 
« if he does not die before he has ——“ (an- 
other interruption} * made you a handſome 
« ſettlement,” | 


* An intail, ſaid I, you certainly meant.“ 
Doubtleſs.” 


Voild des coups certainement.” 


* Qui, ſaid ſhe, certainement.“ 
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DOWN AGAIN. 


Tm ſecrets being thus communicated in 
private, and the rouge, with a little blanc (but 
that is a greater ſecret than all the reſt, which 1 


ſhould not have divulged,) duly adminiſtered, 
we returned into the parlour. 


The ups and downs in life, ſhe told me, as we 
deſcended, were ſo numerous in our profeſſion, 


that a woman of ſenſe ſhould always pay the 


greateſt attention to them; but that ſhe was in 
hopes if I ſucceeded with Lord Spindle, my 


fortune would be made with very tew of them. 


THE BON MO. 


A Frenchwoman, let her be of what rank ſhe 
may, never omits any opportunity of ſaying a 
double entendre, and as the occaſion was ſo very 
favorable, it was not in the leaſt ſurpriſing, that 
this lady ſhould thus diſplay her genius. 


A Bon Mot is literally a good word; with us it 
is a good thing; and to lay the truth, a good word 
and a good thing, often, with the French ladies, 
concentre in the ſame point This is no quaint 
Conceit I have known a Figurante, at the Opera 
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Comique, make four conqueſts with only mon * 


— Here ſhe loſt a ſtar, it is true, by the language; 


but four ſtars were the object. as they were every 
one chevaliers of the Holy Ghoſt, 


I could expatiate a whble volume away on the 
ſhameattending knights of ſuch an order being the 
knights - errant to a figure dancer, as arrant 
as ever wore petticoat. 


But I ſcorn to be invidions againſt Knights 


even of the Poſt — or the ladies, let their profeſ- 


ſion be what it will. 

The ladies are greatly obliged to you. Mr 
« Yorick; but what have you done with Lord 
6 * Spindle?” —— 


Oh! here he comes in propria perſona.” 


LORD SPINDLE. 


WW HO knew not Lord Spindle? But if the 
render ſhould be ſo ignorant, i will 28 a ſhort, 
vey mort hiſtory of him. 


His Lordſhip was deſcended from an ancient 
fen y iwithe North uf England, who poſleſled a 


very ample fortune. His uncle dying without heirs 
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whilſt he was a minor, he ſicceeded to the title 
and eſtate, upon attaining the age of twenty-one. 


He had been previouſly his own maſter three 


years, having no one to control him buta Iutor, 
who accompanied him in his travels in the tour 
of kurope; but who, inſtead of curbing any 
vicious or irregular inclinations in his pupil, con- 


fantly promoted them, as he had thereby an 


opportunity of indulging his own natural turn for 


deb. uchery: and moreover found his account in 


the encouragement of theſe irregularities, not 
only by ſharing the profits of all the extravagant 


churges of the tradeſpeople he employed, but by. 


actually dividing the ſpoils with his Lordſh:p's 
miſtreſſes. 


Such a culture could not tail of produeing all 
the fruits of licentivuſnels and debanchery. When 


his Lordſhip came of age, he found he had al- 
ready run upwards of a hundred thouſand pounds 


in debt; and the firſt ſtep he was obliged to take, 
was to mortgage his eſtate for the like ſum. 


His Tutor, who by this time was transformed 
into his bortle companion, and nominal as well 


as real pander, adviled him to marry , and there- 


by Tepair the injury he had done to his fortune. 
An opportunity ſoon offered: A city-heirefs was 
to be ditpoſed of, and bartered for a title and a 
noble connexion. A dryſalter's danghter with two 
hundred thoufand pounds, had charms ſufficient 
fax Lord Spindie, Ihe treaty Was made, the 
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match ſettled, and the conſummation took place 
in a Jels than three months. 


His Lordſhip had ſoon after reaſon to find, 


that all the injuries he had done by his de nauch- 

eries was not confined to his fortune, but that 
his conſtitution had more than proportionably heen 
impaired, In a word, his phylicians adviſed him 
to take a journey to Montpellier, as the only 
means left of recovery. 


Dare we pretend to inquire how it fared with 
Lady Spindle? She returned home to her father, 


two hundred thouſand pounds worſe in pocket, 


and almoſt as many millions in conſtitution. A 
divorce ſoon after took place, — and his Lordſhip 


recovered ; — but not without ſome inciſions and 


amputations, which made him all his life curſe 
Italian concubines. 


His honeſ? tutor ſtill attended him, and conſoled 
him with all the rhetoric he was mafter of. He 


had adopted the ſyſtem of predeſtination, though 
e had never taught it before, finding it the beſt 
ſuited to his prelent doctrine. He told his Lord- 
hip, that every man was born to have a certain 
number of pes, as every woman was to have 
a certain number of children; and that tlierefore, 
the ſooner they got them over the better. 


Lord Spindle could not be accuſed of any great 
depth of underitanding, or any great furewdneſs 
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in diſcovering the right or the wrong ſide of an 


argument. — A little ſophiſtry paſſed upon him for 


profound logic; and when he heard it dogmatic- 
ally pronounced from his tutor, he could not pre- 


tend to diſpnte the juſtneſs of the premiſes; ſo that 


the following ſyllogiſm made his Lordſhip reſume 


all his debaucheriés, as far as he was able, in 
their greateſt latitude. 


Major. Fvery man 1s born to catch a certain 


number of ps: 


Miner. Your Lordſhip has had more than any 


man of your years: 
Ergo. vou have the fewer to come in. 


When a man fins with reaſon on his ſide, how 
ſweet re the peccadilloes! His Lordſhip har-lly 
wanted ſo much ſophiſtry to urge him to the charge; 
but he ſtood in nced of many provocatives to 
enable him to be as wicked as he deſired. 


Pedagogns (for ſo I ſhall call this pander tutor) 
had ſkimmed the ſurface of moſt ſciences; and 
having in his youth been almoſt as abandoned as 


his late pupil and preſent maſter, had dipped into 


phyſic, at leaſt that part of it which may be called 
Venereal. He had learned how to pronidte as well 
as cure all the diſeaſes which attend the votaries 
of the Cyprian goddeſs: — he had formerly, 
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and perhaps did ſtill adminiſter the firſt to him- 4 
ſelf; he now at leaſt adminiſtered them to bw. | 
his Lordſhip. l 1 


IHE COMMON-COUNCIL-MAN 
AND THE TURTLE. 


N HE Senſualiſt does not often conſider, how 
far the gratification of his appetites may injure his 
health. and an alderman who ſwallows three pounds 
of callipaſh and callipee, ſeldom attends to the fatal 
effects of ſix onnces of Cayenne pepper, which 
are adminiſtered in the doſe. The noſtrum, it 
is true, once ſaved a Common-council-man from 
being a cuckold, and therefore is not without its 
virtues. 


Mr. Skate had been married ten years; he 
was a man of the world — underſtood commerce 
b and upon Change was by every one ſtyled a 
god man, Mrs. Skate here differed in opinion. 
Sue had brought him five thouſand pounds (Which 
indeed he had improved to thirty thouſand,) and 
ſi: judged herfelt entitled to ſome attention. Mr. 
Site, being a money-getting man, frequently 
attended clubs, went to bed late, and role early. 
——— *Lels money and more love,” was her 
conſtant expreilion. Stay, my dear, till 1 
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« make it a plum; then I will retire, and ſhall 
« have nothing to do but love you.” RE 
« but, ſhe would ſay, then you will be too old, 


and what ſignifies riches, or any thing elſe, if 


one can't enjoy it?” This was good logic, 
almoſt as good as Pedagogus' „ for a Common- 


\ 


Things were going on at this rate. and every 


vocativn and avocation conſtantly attended to, 


and punctually fulfilled by Mr. Skate -— except 
one when Mrs. Skate after conſulting the 


doctor reſetting ſome doubts concerning adul- 
t-1y, had made an appointment with him for the 
next morning at ten, whilſt Mr Skate was at 


the Cuſtom houſe, to convince the doctor that 
he had convinced her. But luckily for Mr. Skate's 
honor, and more luckily for Mrs. Skate's virtue, 
he afliſted that day at a turtle-feaſt at the Kinge's 
arms. 
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THE CONSEQUENCE 


[| HAVE ſet apart a chapter for this very great 


Conſequence, as it is of the utmoſt irup:.rtance to 


the Common - council-men of Every ward within 
the walls, not forgetting Portſoken and Candie— 


wick, who has a wife troubled with ſcruples f 
conſcience, without being a Methodiſt, in that 


cale, they are fo ſpeedily removed there 1 is not 
the leaſt *. 


25 Mr. Shate affi Ned at a turtle feaſt at the King's: 
arms.“ 


That is my text, and I doubt not but the dif. 
courſe will prove equally moral and practicable. 


« It is well known, my worthy brethren, that 
turtle is very falacious food, and when height- 
ened, improved, or ſtrengthened, which you pleaſe, 
by Cayenne pepper and ſtrong ſauces, may warin 
and invigorate the coldeſt conſtitution When it 
is alſo conſidered, gentlemen of the Common— 


council, how few of you are enemies to a yl.fs 


{or two or three) of generous wine, and how 
much food of ſuch a heating nature promotes 
the circulation of the bottle, it is not at all 
aſtoniſhing that every convivial afliſtaut ſhould 
go home cherry merry, after having been a gueſt 


at ſuch a repalt. 
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« This was preciſely the caſe with Mr. Skate : 
—— he had forgot that bank ſtock had roſe one- 
eighth that day, and he had ſold out a thouſand. 
the day before: he had forgot the private intel- 
ligence he had received from the waiter at Lluyd's, 
of which he was to make his advantage before it 
had got into the papers: he had even forgo: the 
report of a ſhip being loſt— upon which he had 
under - wrote fifteen hundred. The turtle, the 
Cayenne pepper, and the generous wine, oper- 
ated fo ſtrongly, that his heart was dilated, his 
ſpirits were exhilarated, and he thought of nothing 
but Mrs. Skate 


4 Mrs. Skate, by two in the morning, began 
to repent of having made an appointment with 
the doctor. Would Mr. Skate had realized 
« this plum, and I ſhould conſider adultery in as 
* heinous a light as ever.” 


« Ten o'clock came, and ſo did the doctor. — 
« Lord, my dear, you'll overſleep yourſelf: —— 
* do you know what's o'clock ? . tis ten, * 
1 vo.] u; 


c With theſe ſentiments ſhe fell aſleep - yet 
ſhe dreamt of the doctor; ſhe could think of 
nothing but his white hand — how ſoft! — and 
the neatneſs of his ſhirt-plaiting. 5 


« What care [? —— Fill about, Mr, Allfpice, 
« this 1 1s excellent wine. 
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« Good Heaven! — he is dreaming; he will cer- 
4 tainly forget himſelf.” 


* What did you wake me wore —I dreamt 1 
« wag worth a plum, and was as happy as a 
prince.“ 


N Skate got up but did not dreſs; — he 
turned again upon his ſide, and lay till noon,” 


The doctor was affronted at the impoſition 
he thought was put on him, and Mrs. Skate 
always entreats Mr. Skate not to miſs a turtle 
feaſt.” 


THE TUTOR. 


H AVING diſpatched the Common-conncil-man, 
it is time I ſhould attend to Pedagogus, or elle, 
conſidering the diſpoſitions and purſuits of him and 
my Lord they may chance to {lip through our 
fingers to the Elylian , ſhades, before we have 
quite done with them. 


I think we left him adminiſtering provocatives 
to his Lordſhip, and from thence I derived the 
concluſion, That the ſenſualiſt ſeldom conliders 
how far the gratification of his appetites may in- 
Jure his health. 


———— . — 
— — ——— 
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It might be conjectured , that conſidering the 
ealy luxurious life Pedagogus led, as the bottle- 
companion of Lord Spindle, and as he was his 
ſole dependance; which might, indeed, have 
been mentioned before; it was ſomewhat aſton- 
iſhing he ſhould broach ſyſten.s. eſpouſe doctrines, 
and adminiſter remedies. ſu very pernicious to 
his Lordſhip's tender fabric: To which I anſwer 
in e/even words, 


4 His Lordſhip had W him three thouſ- 
8 and pounds in his will.“ 


I am the more particular in ſpecifying the 
number of words contained in this bequeſt, as 
the greateſt critics are very apt to overlook theſe 


niccties, and I have known even a Reviewer 


conclude, * In à word,” and add a ſcore. Every 
part of eriticiſm is worthy of the e 
attention. 


T 
y 
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MISS LABORDE'S STORY 


CONCLUDED. 


= 3 ſame Lord Spindle. J can aſſure 
* you. .* I chonght I was right i in my man; — 
* pray proceed.“ 


© I was intrognced to his Lordſhip by Mr. Pe- 


dagogns, who o me by the hand, and looking 


languiſhing at me, gave it a gentle ſqueeze, 


ſaying, * I do not know whether his Lordihip 
« will he able to ſee you to-day. —lf he does 
ce not want any of your merchandiſe, Iwill pur- 
© chale any thing you have got.“ 


« I ſaid, I iwas ſorry to hear his Lordſhip was 


1, an4 it I could not fee hin, I would call an- 
other time.” | 


* No, my dear, ſaid he, you may fee him — 
& all that is left of him; ——but as to any thing 
« elſe, I think it rand be as cruel as interrins 
« a fine blooming girl like yourſelf with an Kgyp- 
cc tian mumrny, that had been dead hilfa dozen 


4 centuries, reſlor ed to View by the relurrection 


ce of antiquarians.“ 
His Lordſhip now rang 1 chocolate, which 


he drank in bed; a: 14 Dein 7 formed that I was 


2 


8 
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come to wait upon him, he ordered me in. 
Pulling back the curtain, I ſaw a moſt ghaſtiy 
figure, which ſeemed a better qualified lover for 
Queen Dido, than a Pariſian milliner. He never- 
theleſs, ſaid ſome civil things to me, — bought 
my Whole band-box, — and ſaid he would pur- 
chaſe myſelf if he were capable. Whereupon he 
took his purſe out of his breeches pocket and pre- 
lented me with it, and then 


I ſhall only add, Lua 
as well qualified to keep in the veſtal fire after 
leaving his W as I was upon entering his 
apartment. 


« He deſired me to call three days after when 
he was dead. Pedagogus now made love in form, 
took this apartment for me, and gave me a decent 
allowance, till within theſe ten days, when he 
was taken up on ſuſpicion of poiſoning Lord 
Spindle, and is now in the Zicerre. 

After this proviſion ceaſed, I was obliged 
to have recourſe to other means, which I need 
not explain, and which have entitled me to a 
place upon the Commillary's liſt.” 


W 


5 — 
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A REFLECTION. 


Ter reader, I doubt not, expected a very dull 
trite ſtory, from the moment he heard of Miſs 
Laborde's whimpering. I hope he has been great- 
I; dillappointed; if not, he may take up the Pil- 
grim's Progreſs, or any pathetic novel that has 
been publiſned witiin theſe ten years, and make 
himſelf amplz amends for the time he has loit ; in 
the 1 of theſe 2 


N. N. It he he. a Tutor, I preſeribe 1 him an 


ounce of cantharides. 


VENDREDI-SAINT, ox GOOD- 
FRIDAY. 


2 HO U GH no man holds the ceremonies of 
religion in higher veneration than myſelf, and 
though I would not for a Mitre ridicule the myſ- 


teries even of Poperv in a Romiſh country; {lil 


there are ſome things ſo obvioully ridiculous in its 
Pageantry and exerciſe, that one mull be almoſt 


a ſtone. not to raiſe a rilible muſcle at many of 
their officials. I have no objettion © bowing or 
kneeling whilſt the waler palles in tolemn procel- 
ſion, and have myſelt loiled a New pair of breeches 


8 2 
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ſooner than ( faire ſcandale) give ſcandal. T have 


no cbjection to the tinkling of the little bell, or 
their beating their breaſts at the elevation of the 


Hoſt; and permit the inhabitants of Paris to pay 


un petit cu each, to kneel and kiſs a wooden 
crols le Vendredi-faint;, but I will not allow a pro- 
felled fille de joye to conſider it as inevitable damna- 
tion, beyond the powers of all the orders of all 
the prieſts, the conclave of cardinals, and even 
the pope himſelf to abſolve her for eating the 
wing of a chicken on that day, and yet not re- 
fule to exerciſe all the functions of her profeſſion 
tor {ix livres. 


I paid Mademoiſelle Laborde a viſit on Good 


Friday; and being ſomewhat fatigued upon re- 


turning from Verſailles, I delired her to ſend to 


the Traiteur's for a pullet and ſallad, as I could 


not reach my own apartments without ſome re- 
freſliment. 


FROGS NEWLY CLASSED. 
” Commer Monfecur, vous mange: la viande 
& le Fendredi-faiu 9” 

What, Sir, do you eat meat on Good F riday p” 


© I ſhould have no objediion to fiſh, for that 
matter, if there were any good; carpand tench 
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« T have been already ſurfeited with this Lent; 

“ and as to your morue it can be equalled by 

« nothing but the black broth of the ancients.” 

EM ais il ye dautres eſpeces de poiſons que penſez- 
vous des anguilles et des grenouilles of 


wo But there are other kinds of fiſh; what think 
& you of eels and trogs? 8 | 


* Frogs! ha! ha! ha! Excuſe me for laughing. 


UU ts the fuſt time I ever heard them 
60 elaſſed under the head of Hh.“ 


& Comment ! la grenouille dis bien du poiſſon, er 
e permiſe.” 


0 How! — Surely frogs are very good fiſh, 
* and they are allowed. 


« They may be allowed; but in this caſe [ 
* ſhould think the penance very rigid, it I were 
compelled to eat them thu' you were to call 
« them wild - fowl. —A frog-tealt, to an agil | 
* man, is a very ſevere fall.” | 


1 
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Tas CASE or RELIGIOUS SCRUPLES, 


Tur Traiteur was ſent for; but he informed 


me, he could not pollibly ſerve the table with 
fleſh to- day, unleſs | had a certificate under a 


phylician's hand that I was ill. 


« Look in my face! - Is not my countenance 


<< a ſufficient certificate? —— Beſides, here is a 


« recipe 1 had yeſterday from x dottcr of the 
1 Sorbonne. 


The Traiteur did not underſtand Latin, but 
was convinced it was right by being ſo very 
unintelligible. 


The dinner was ſerved; Mademoiſelle how- 
ever would not touch a hit. She expected a vilit 


from her confeſſor that afternoon, to prepare her 
for her Eaſter ; and he would certainly deny her 


abſolution, in cale ſhe ſhould break her Lent 
upon lo important a day. 


* Pray, Miſs, do you reveal every thing to 
"mus confeſlor?“ 


« Every thing Sir.” 


« And what would he ſay, if a good cuſtomer 
* were to drop in? —You would not refule him.” 


r 
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Non certainement ;—c'e/t une autre affaire.” 


& No, certainly; — that's another caſe.” 
| Fo | = 


Burgundy exhilarates the ſpirits, after a hearty. 
meal ſucceeding exerciſe. Theſe cauſes unired, 
produced a very natural effect; and as the point 
in caſe was une autre afſaire—wherefore ſhould I 
have more religious ſcruples than Mademoiſelle?“ 


The caſe then flood thus: 


Religion 
Reaſon 
Danger 


Conlcience 


Character 


Alas! alas 105 


Deg. 3 Deg 
6 The tleſh 3 
4: Appetite 16 
3 Powers 25 
Object 33 
14 Opportunity 99 
275 1775 
177; 
273 


T 
8 


What a balance ' 


How ligFt are religion, reaſon, danger, con-- 
ſcience. and even character, when oppuled to 
the fleſh, appetite, powers, object, and oppor- 


tunity ! — 
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Pray, Miſs Laborde, draw the curtain; for 1 


am quite aſhamed of the concluſion. 
- Gentle readers, male or ade or both united, 


how do your pulſes beat? Quick, quick, quick, 
—for G—d's fake, draw the curtain too! 


THE BLUSH. 


Pray courteous reader, did you not perceive 
me hluſh in the laſt chapter? —-—I reddened all 
over. —— | queſtion whether the Traiteur would 


have taken my word, or even the Latin certifi- 


cate, for my illneſs, under ſuch a ruddy com- 


plexion; and in this caſe all the cauſe would have 


been prevented: for had not the fowl contained 
the beſt of juices, and promoted the drinking 
of ea bottle of excellent Burgundy , —— neither 
morue nor frogs, though excellent fiſh, would 
have produced the dangerous effect. Oh! how 
I {till bluſh at the repetition, my very paper is 
as red as ſcarlet, and I can write no more on 


the ſubject. 


_—— n FRY pn | Py 
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Tux RECOVERY or COMPLEXION. 


H AVING taken a turn round the room and 
perceived my native pallid hue return, I took 
my hat, and then my leave, as the critical 
minute of confeſſion approached; and Miſs La- 
borde had in my opinion an additional peccadillo 


to diſburden her conſcience from, though her 


abſtinence was unimpeachable. 


THE CONFESSION. 


C URTOSITY, what wilt thou not perform? 


My deſign was to have retired directly home, and 


dreſs; — but meeting with a Iluſty Friar upon the 


ſtairs, a thought occured to me — * Surely this 


& man muſt be framed of different fleſh and bl. od 


4 than other mortals, if, when Mademoiſelle re- 


t yeals all her ſecrets to him, he can have the 


cc reiolution to withſtand ſuch an attack upon the 
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I returned, and finding a very convenient aper- 
ture in the 3 planted mylelf to oblerve the 
fervor of the penitent's devotion. 


How many Ave Maria's ! — how many Prayers! 
how many <jaculations ! 
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Oh! that I had been a friar, a luſty friar! 
What ſelicity within tlie pale of that holy church! 


Heaven! What an accident! 


I had always an averſion to wooden beds, 
from their cracking: ——— they have often diſ- 
turbed me from the ſoft flumbers of ſweet re- 
poſe upon the road, where, in ſpite of the vir- 


tue preached on Sunday — But ſuch an accident 


ſurely never before happened : — No carpenters 
will work on Good Friday in Paris, —and the 
gros Financier was to be with Mademoiſelle at nine, 
an hour after confeſſion. 


But it is time for me to retire, and leave her 
to her fate — Notwithſtanding the accident —— 
would LI had been a {riur, a luſty friar! 


THE GUINGUETTE. 


[| WILL frankly acknowledge, that though I never 
coveted or envied any man his poſſeſſions or en- 
joy ments, either corporal or mental, before, I could 


not get the luſly friar out of my head; and had 


not a friend called upon me to fee the humors 
of the gu'nguelte on Falter Sunday, I verily believe 

that might have been mad enough to have chang- 
ed my religion to have embraced that order. 


x 
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Guingueties are places about the environs of 
Paris, not unſimilar to White - conduit - houſe, 
Bagnigge- wells, and the like, in the purlieus of 
London; with this difference, that inſtead of tea, 
pelits foupers are given, and a bottle of wine is 
drank till they are ready. The principal amuſe- 
ment conſiſts of dancing. As theſe places are 
_Cliteily frequented by the Bourgeoiſie of Paris, they 
are reſorted to by the greateſt numbers on Sun- 
days, as public dancing as well as plays and 
operas are allowed on that day. This being 
Eaſter Sunday, they were not only very crowd- 
ed, but much more brilliant than uſual, on ac- 
count of the variety of new clothes conſtantly 
exhibited on this day. 


LES TAPAGEURS. 


THESE are a ſpecies of animals, who, from 
a principle of falſe honor, and ſtill more ridicul- 
ous vanity, fancy they are authorized to diſturb 
the repoſe and merriment of the citizens of Paris. 
1hey generally conſiſt of Mouſquetaires and Pages. 
Being trained from their infancy to the ſword, 
by the time they attain manhood, they are gener- 
ally proſicients in fencing; and upon this ſupe- 


riority in arms, they build their title to inlolence 
and impertinence. 


A Guinpouette, eſpecially on Sunday, is the certain 
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mart of their abilities: here they diſplay their falſe 
wit and falſe courage, and frequently pals them off 


for gennine: however, the counterfeits are ſome- 


times s detecled, R and ſeverely puniſhed. 


Having with my friend, taken a ſeat in the 
moſt retired corner of the room, that we might 


be nnoblerved ſpeclators of what paſled, a couple 
of 7. nn preſently entered; and having taken 


a view of the company, they fixed upon a young 


Jeweller, who was with his Sweet-heart, for the 


object of their preſent ridicule. 


The canis fellow was areſſed very genteelly, 
with a ſword, and carried no marks of plebeianiſm 


about him. But they knew he was a mechanic; 


and it is a rule with the Tapageurs, to chaſtiſe all 
ſuch, as they call them, when they find them 
either in dreſs or company ont of their ſphere. 


The young woman was very handſome, and by 
the modeſty which was depiced in her coun- 


tenance, was entitled to reſpect even from the 


moſt abandoned. But the Tapageurs conſider 


decency and decorum as vices which a Page or 
Mouſquetaire ſhould never be guilty of, and there- 
fore carefully avoid committing them. 


One of heſe heroes went up to'the table where 
the Jeweller and his miſtreſs were fitting, drinking 
a glals of wine; and aiking him if his wine was 
good, without invitation helped himſelf to a glaſs: 
he then pronounced it excellent; aud thus continued 


tc 


ſe 
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to ſerve firſt his companion; and afterwards him- 
elf, till the bottle was emptied, 


The young Jeweller hore all theſe inſults with 
great good temper; and calling for another bottle 
told them he was very proud of the honor of 
their con:;pany ; and tliat if they could nut allord 
to pay, they were even very welcome to another 
or two at his expenſe. 


c Comment, Monſieur le Jouailler comptez - vous 
+ que Vous N Ces has connu — — Allez valayer votre 
boutique, & lai 'Z votre ehe chez VOus,' 


« What, Mr. Jeweller, do you think you are 
c not known? — Go and ſweep your ſhop, and 
« leave your {word at home. 


hy Je le ſerai bien,” replied the Jeweller, © apres 
wi Fr Je vous aurai corrige pour votre inſolence.” 


« That I will readily do, aſter I have corrected 
you for your inſolence.” 


cc 
They now retired, whilſt the Jeweller's miſtreſs 
fainted away ; however, by the help of fome hirts— 


horn and water, ſhe recyvered herlell, juſt as her 
lover returned 3 


The Monſquetaire, vain-gloriouſly trifling with 
the Jeweller, whum he judged much inferior in 
ſkill, happening to ſtumble over a itune, was 
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wounded through the body. A ſurgeon was imme- 
diately ſent for, who was very doubtful concern- 
ing the wound. He was, however put to bed, 
and all poſſible care taken of him. 


OF THE JUST DISTRIBUTION 


OF NATURE. 


N aTurs is ſo impartial in the diſtribution 
of her giſis to mankind, that ſhe neither over- 
burdens ſome individuals with her favors, nor 
overwhelms others with misfortunes; but by a 


judicious mixture of good and evil in every crea- 


ture, none have too much reaſon to be elated, 
nor any to deſpair. For example; to Theſe ſhe 
gives great riches with an unquiet mind; to Thoſe 
a great ſliare of adverſity with much wiſenibility. 
If the firſt with their wealth pouſſelled the indilfer- 
ence of the needy, they would certainly be too 
happy ; whilſt the lattcr, if they united mental 
unealineſs with their ill fortune, would, doubt- 
leſs, be highly deſerving of pity. 


If, then, we weigh the wealth of the one with 


the indilference of the other — the uncalinels of 


the former with the misfortunes of tlie latter — 


we ſhall find the balance to be nearly equal. 


The poor man, inſenſible of the evils of lie, 


d 
is 
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deſpiſes the miſer, who, whilſt he amaſſes wealth, 
is miſerable at the apprehenſions of loſing it. 


Nor is this obſervation confined ſolely to wealth 

and poverty. Beauty and deformity have each 
their conſolations. The handſome woman looks 
with contempt on the ill- ſhapen ſemale, who, 


in turn, deſpiſes the beautiful idiot formed only 


to be vcd upon. The ſwordſman conſiders couc- 


age and ſkill in arms as the oreateſt accompliſhments 


of a gentleman, and fancies his rank entitles him 
to adulation from the merchant and mechinic; 
whilſt theſe, on the contrary, maintain induſtry 


and trade to be more important objects than the 


Etiquette of courts, or the glory of a campaign. 
Thus in every ſtation of life there is a conſola- 


tion and ſolace to be found: and indeed no rank 


1s contemptible in itſelf, whullt the perſon who 
fills it acts in character. 


THE APPLICATION. 


Hap the mnſketeer conſidered this with attent- 


ion, he certainly might have ſaved a life which 


was thrown away for — nothing A life, that 
y g 7 


might have been of lervice to his country, an 
honor to his family, and a bleſſing to his friends; 
but which was now a diſgrace to all. 


May this Zapageur be huug up in lerrorem, as 
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a memento of the folly and vanity of a ſpecies 
of beings, who, it is to be hoped, will ſoon 
be exterminated from the earth. Such is the 
earneſt prayer of Lorick! | 


THE OCCASION. 


Tux misfortunes which befel the unfortunate 
Mademoiſcile Lahorde, from her omillion of hav- 


ing aſked me for the letter to her miſtreſs, ſtruck 


me ſo forcibly upon my return from the Guin- 
guette, that I reſolved to wait upon that lady the 
next day with it, and endeavour, by what little 
eloquence I poſſeſſed, to induce her to take her 
fille de chambre once more under her protection. 


Whilſt I was ruminating upon the moſt eſlec- 


tual plan of operations, I accidentally ſtrolled into 


the Luilleries, and, being ſomewhat fatigued, 


ſeated myſelt next a lady, who proving very 


communicative, we preſently fell into general 


converſation, aud from gen@ral deſcended to par- 


ticular: ſo that without any kind of ſeeming impro- 


priety, I aſzed her if ſhe knew Madame Rambouil- 


M Madame Rambouillet! (lhe repeated) 
Ce noi meme. 


« Good hieaven, ſaid I, what an accident! Yon 
c are the very lady I propoſed waiting upon 
* to - marrow morning, With a letter I have 
| * beet 


to 
Ia 
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8 bin ſo negleAtful as to keep theſe two o months 
* in my pocket. 


& Vous etes Mr. Yorickh, donc? Et comment 
« efl-il arrive que vous netes pas venu me voir? 


Saying this, ſhe roſe up, and ſeizing me by the 
arm, led me to her coach. I was now preparing 

to take my leave, but ſhe ſaid with a very impe- 
rative tone — * i/ faut ſouper avec moi. 


THE TUILLERIES. 


1 Suſpected Madame Rambonillet's ſudden and 
abrupt departure from the Gardens was occaſioned 
by a ſpectacle, or rather a pair of ſpectacles, 
which, in a leſs poliſhed ſphere of action, would 
have been exploded, as erring againſt all the rules 
of decent optics. 


On the left-hand walk from the Louvre is 2 
range of ſhrubbery that runs parallel to the wall, 
at about fix feet diſtance, and which in ſnmmer, 
when the leaves are fully expanded, forms a 
kind of retreat; behind which obſcenities of any 
ſpecies may be committed, unobſerved by the 
company in the Gardens; but in winter and ſpting, 
every thing performed behind this ſirubbery is 
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as much expoſed as if done in oF other part of 
| the Tuilleries 


Having aſcertained the topography of this 


retreat, I thall now point out its uſes. 


There are two Goddeſſes, whoſe numerous 
votaries conſider it as the higheſt inſult to theſe 


Divinities to expoſe the devotions they pay to 


them ; the moſt recluſe retreats, therefore, are 
conſtantly choſen for theſe oblations. But, by 
a ſtrange effect of French vivacity, the Pariſians 
forget the ſeaſons of the year; and this being the 
end of March, there was not a fingle leaf yet 
diſcloſed, to conceal the rites which two devotees 
of one Goddeſs were at this time performing. 


THE MISTAKE. 


A LTHOUGH I had ſuppoſed this exhibition 
had ſhocked the delicacy of Madame Rambouillet 


ſo much as to render any longer ſtay in the Gar- 


dens impracticable, I was afterwards thoroughly 
convinced that French politeſſe does not extend 
to ſuch niceties. Her hurry was occaſioned by 
her impatience to aſk me a hundred queſtions, 
without giving me time to anſwer one, tho' fully 
ſatisfied with my replies She accordingly took her 
leave of Madame de la Garde at the Great Gate, 


te 
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telling her ſhe ſhould drink chocolate with her 


tomorrow —and adding, Fat quelques affuires avec 


ce Monſieur. — Vous m'excuſerez.” 


THE ATTEMPT. 


W HEN I imagined Madame Rambouillets 


curioſity had been pretty well gratified, I thonght 


it was a favorable opportunity to Plead for Made- 
moilelle Laborde. 


« = Pray, Madam, had not yon a chambermaid 
© whom you ſent to my apartments for the letter 


cc which I have now delivered? — Does ſhe live | 


” with you ſtill?“ 


* Ah, la coquine V Elle a fait bien des faux pas: 
* non, Monſieur, elle eft ſur le pave meme. 


« Oh, the huſſy! ſhe hac made many flips; 
© no, Sir, ſhe now walks the ſtreets. 


This does not look like a reconciliation; I moſt 
Change my MP 


* Indeed, I am bar to hear it. I hope ſhe is 


* not irrec|1imable 
* with her?” 


How came you to part 


JON _ T 2 
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Je crains, Morſe eur, que vous n ayiez ett un 
« peu de part. 


— has Sir, you had ſome ſhare in it.” 


Then, Madam, pray let me plead for her. 
4 Reſtore her to your favor; forget her paſt errors; 
& and J will be bound for her future good beha- 
d viour. 1 have heard her ſtory ; J AR ſhe is to 
& be pitied, ” 


Finding I had made ſome impreſſion upon 
Madame Rambouillet in her favor, I told her ſtory 
to the beſt advantage. She was greatly ſurpriſed 
at the turpitude of her milliner; and in her paſſion, 


though a paragon of decency, could not refrain 
from ring, 


« Ah, la pilaine Bougreſſe, ” 


Now was my time: her paſſions were ſet on 
float; her pity began to move; an if her com- 
paſſion were once under fail, I hoped I ſhould 
quickly bring her to anchor in the harbour of 


Forgiveneſs. The port was in view, and a favor- 
able gale ſprung * 
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Ir is certainly true, there is more Joy on earth, 
as well as in heaven, at bringing back one ſtray- 


ed ſheep, than — in order the reſt of the 
fold. | 


Madame Rambouillet agreed to reſtore Miſs * 
Laborde to her favor, on condition ſhe would 


untold all the miſdeeds of her milliner, and depoſe 


them before a Commiſſaire, that ſhe might be dealt 
with according to law. This ſhe was eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to perform; and Madame la Roche's 
houſe was the next day beſet by the Arc/ters. 


THE BICETRE. 


A Depoſition upon oath, of a woman's carry- 
ing on the profeſſion of a enen is ſullicient 
to entitle her to a place in the Blicerre. In conle- 
quence therefore of Mademoiſelle Laborde's declar- 
ation, Madame la Roche, and three of her pupils, 
were conducted thither, where I ſhall leave them 


y 


to their own reflections, and the Police. 
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CUL DE SAC DE LORATOIRE. 


I. BEG leave, in this place, to correct a miſtake 
- which ſlipt into the firſt volume of my Sentimental 
Journey (page 85, as it relates to a matter of 
_ chronology and geography; in which a Traveller 


and particularty a Sentimental one, ought to be 
very correct. The paſſage is this: 


“ Madame de Rambouillet, after an acquaint- 


© ance of about fix weeks with her, had done me 


* the honor to take me in her coach about two 
« Jeagnes out of town. Qt all women, Madame 


ct deRambouillet is the moſt correct; and | never 


* wiſh to ſee one of more virtues and purity of 


« heart In our return back Madame de Rim- 
© bouillet defired me to pull the cord: 1 ſked 


© her if ſhe wanted any thing? Rien que piſſer, 


* ſaid Madame de Rambouillet. 


The fact is certain. and therefore remains in its 
full force; but the time when, and the place where, 
require ſome amendment. 


It was only one week after I firſt met her in 


the Tuilleries; and the circumſtauce happened in 


the Cul de Sac de J Oratoire. 


\ 


This will alfo rectify the anachroniſm of iy 
firſt- acquaintance with Madame de Ranibuuillcr, 


" Wk N rr 
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which ſhould not have been placed till after my 
return from the South of France. 


THE PET EN LAII. 


TH E Pet en P Air is once more a faſhionable 


dreſs among the Engliſh Ladies, and therefore re- 
quires no definition: its etymology will be ſet forth 
in this chapter. 


Madame Pompadour riding through le Cul de 
Sac de Oratoire, the firſt day ſhe wore this dreſs, 


(which was invented by her and had not yet 
been chriſtened,) in company with Mademoiſelle 


La Tour, one of her waiting maids, or rather 


ſervile companions, by ſome accident gave vent 


to ſome confined air, according to Hudibras, the 
natural way. The ludicrouſneſs of the accident, 


_ occaſioned her to burſt into a loud laugh, and 
exclaim, „That ſhall be the name of my new 


« dreſs;” and from that time a ſhort ſack and 
petticoat were called a Pet en (Air. 


A ſimilarity of circumſtances produces a ſimi- 
larity of tentimentss When Madame de Ram- 
bouillet aliglited to rien que piſſer, ſhe was better 
than her word; and, upon reſuming her teat, with 
2 laugh ſaid, * Ceft un Pet pas en air, mais dais 
« Je Cul de Sac de {Oratoire. 
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Such critical juſtneſs. in ſo light a conceit, muſt 
certainly ſet her judgment in the moſt favorable 
point of light; and thongh the thought might be 
originally Madam de Pompadour's. this lady's 
improvement upon it is at lealt equal to the 
primitive ſentiment. 


Three learned doctors of the Sorhonne, being 
informed of the event, pronounced this ſentence. 


THE CONCATENATION. 


1 DARE ſay the reader was not a little diſap- 
pointed upon Mademoiſelle Laborde's reſuming her 
itory, to find that the concatenation was entire- 
1y deltroyed; and that no mention was made of 
her lover the Perruquier, who had propuled a 
connubial connexion in the moſt honoravle and 
| ſerious way, and who was ſo well ſituated in 
buſineſs, and fo agreeable a man, that he ſcem- 
ed every way qualified to render the marriage ſtate 
completely happy. 


To own the truth, IL did perceive a kind of 
chaſm in this part of her narration ; but being 
unwilling to interrupt her, I let her proceed her 
OWN Way. 


_ EPray, Mademoiſelle,” ſaid I, as we were fit- 
ting together at Madame Rambouillet's during 


h 
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er abſence. © @ propor,” (though by-the-hye, 


it was no more @ propos than any one thing the 
moſt foreion in the world, that might have been 


"i 
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Ingged in head and ſhoulders) © @ propos, Miſs 
Laborde. you never reld me what became of 


your lover the Perruquier?” , 


Good Heavens! no more I did; I quite for- 
got him. I was ſo taken up with the Italian 
Count and Lord Spindle, he never once entered 
my head, — Poor man! Heigh-ho!” 


% What mates you ſigh and call him poor 


man? I thought he was in very good Cir- 
cumſtances. ” | | 


* Yes, his circumſtances were very well, for 
the matter of that; but he was very imprudent. 
He was twice Cited to appear before the com- 
pany of Barber Surgcons, and mulCcted for not 

being licenſcd ; and yet he was ſo indilcreet as 


to ſet them at defiance, and the third time Was 
committed to priſon, where I believe he ſtill 


remains. 


„ Vhat, could not the dutcheſs his patroneſs 


relieve him? 


“ She did not chuſe to appear in ſuch an affair 
publicly, — Beſides, I believe by this ume ſhe 
had pretty well forgot him and his ſervices. 
An 1; ith colonel had for ſome time ſupplied his 
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« place ſo effectually, that there were ſome hopes 


4 of an heir to that noble family, after her Grace 
had been married eleven years without iſſue. 


* And ſo the poor fellow is to rot in jail, 
& becauſe the Iriſh colonel has ſo effectually ſerved 
4 this noble family! Forbid it Juſtice, Forbid it 
« Mercy!” 


IEE INTERCESSION. 


THE next morning, having intelligence of the 
place of confinement of Le dieur Tournelle, I 
wrote to the maſter of the company of Barber- 
Surgeons, propoling to pay all the expenſes attend- 
ing his impriſonment, and to find ſureties for his 
never treſpaſſing again. In this letter I mentioned 
the Count de B—'s name, to whom I alſo com- 


municated the affair; and received a very polite 
anſwer, in which I was informed, Iournelle's 


| confinement was more owing to his obſtinacy, 
in not ſubmitting to the conceſſions preſcribed 
him, than to any incapacity of paying the fees, 
or taking up a licenſe, 


I now waited upon Tournelle, whom I found 
in very good ſpirits, relying upon the dutcheſs's 
protection, upon her return from the country, 
where he had been informed ſhe had refided for 
ſome time paſt. I had ſome difficulty at fuſt to 
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convince him of his error in this reſpect: but 
when I mentioned to him the Iriſh colonel, who 
had been one of his cuſtomers, and the other cir- 
cumſtances attending his connexiuns with the 
dutcheſs; and added that, to my certain know- 
ledge, ſhe had not been a night abſent from Paris 
theſe two months, he lowered his tone, and very 
ſubmiſſively entreated my interceſſion. | 


I then told him the terms upon which I would 
obtain his liberty, and reimburſe all the expenſes 
which this affair had occaſioned. 


This was his marriage with Mademoiſelle La- 
borde. To this he readily conſented, ſaying, ſhe 
was the only woman he had ever really loved; 
and that | could not propoſe to him a more agree- 
able match; as he certainly ſhould have married 
here before this time, if he had not been prevented 
by his cohhnement, . 


POUBTS. 


C ASUISTS and Theologians will, perhaps, 
oppole their doctrines to my conduct, and pro- 
nounce the part I took in Tournelle's behalf rather 
Jeſuitical. TI had my doubts, 


Whether this man may not be happy united 
to a woman, Who, though ſhe has been guilty of 
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errors, is cations of them, and ſeems perfectly 


penitent? 


Or,, 


Whether by informing him of the real ſtate of 


her conduct, I way not make him miſerable, and 


prevent an union which might make them both 
contented ? 


All her public errors had been committed, whilſt 
he was eſtranged from the world: and 1 
in this reſpect, was to him virtue on her behalf; 
but then the powers of malice— 


On Eagle's wings immortal ſcandals fly, 
Whilſt virtuous actions are but burn and die. 


THE RESOLUTION. 


| I acquainted Madame de Rambouillet with all the 


ſteps I had taken, and conſulted with her which 
was the moſt eligible way of proceeding, She ſaid 
ſhe would ſend for him to drels her; and whilſt 
ſhe was under the operation, ſhe would introduce 


a converſation, wherein a ſimilar character to Ma- 


demoiſelle Laborde's ſhould be preſented to his 
opinion: and, if he thought ſuch a womana pro- 
per candidate for matrimony, no intelligence he 
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might afterwards receive from the ſlanderous world 


could affect his peace. 
THE OPERATION. 


Ham-pressnG is now ſo prevalent all 


over Europe, and even America, (for many an 


honeſt Perruquier has made a voyage to that quarter 


cot the globe,) that it does not ſeem in the leaſt. 


ridiculous for a man, much leſs a lady, to fit a 
couple of hours to have their heads tortured with 
hot irons. Chriſtian charity upon this occaſion 


_ dictates a prayer, in behalf of the inhabitants of 


the pole — for burning is a horrid death. 


Two hours are nothing. I am abſolntely too 


modeſt. A French lady would be aſhamed to 


retire from her toilet in three. This ſurely then 
was a fuſlicient period to diſcuſs the matters in 
point Madame de Rambouillet's head and 
Mademoilclle Laborde's — character. 
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THE CONVERSATION. 
Madame de Rambouillet. 


Is it poſſible, then, you could admire a woman 
after ſhe had been guilty of a ſuuæ pas with an- 
other man ? 


Tournelle That, Madame, would depend entirely 
on circumſtances. 


Madame, What circumſtances are thoſe ? 


Tour. Firſt, Whether ſhe had given him the 
preference by choice; whether ſhe was compel- 


led, or whether Neceſſity had driven her to the 
dead: 


Madame. So then, in either of theſe caſes, you 
could forgive a woman whom you had once loved? 


Tour. Provided her future conduct ſtrongly teſ- 
tified that her lentiments were not contaminated; 


and that her paſt behaviour would ſerve her as a 


beacon to avoid thoſe ſhoals which ſo many 
temales ſplit upon. - 


Madame What, then, you could forgive her 
having had a variety of lovers, if you was latished 


; 
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that Neceſſity had compelled her, — that ſhe 


Was — reclaimed? 


Tour. The number, Madame, I think of no 


conſequence in this caſe: the ſentiment and p 
diſpoſition are the chief objects. 


Madame. And conld yon think of marrying a 
woman under ſuch circumſtances? 


Tour. If I had ever loved her well enough to 


have wedded her, I ſuppoſe I ſhould be blind 
enough to her paſt failings; and perhaps vain 


enough to think that her future huſband might 


reform her into an excellent wife. 


Madame. 1 approve of your good ſenſe; and, 


if half the Pariſian huſbands had reaſoned with as 


much juſtice towards their wives, I believe there 
would nat be half the number of cuckolds or cuck- 
old - makers. Bleſs me! you have burnt off a 
curl, a capital curl! What muſt be done? 


Tour. Que Diable! This comes of marriage. —- 
But I can foon rectify the deficiency of the outſide 
of a lady's head, be it ever ſo great. — Iwill run 
immediately for my laſt new invented tete; which, 
I am ſure, Madame, you will approve of. 


Madame. * Ah! Monſieur Tournelle, il ny a pas 
* moyen.” | 


— 
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Tour, * Nayez pas peur —-— Je relournerat dans 


« T inflant.” 


THE MARRIAGE. 


I WOULD not have the reader, let him be ever 
ſo luperſlitious, imagine that this accident was 
any way ominous: for I can ailure him, that to 
this hour I do not know any one thing which has 
occurred, that could in any reſpect be {uppoſed 


portended by it. As to the marriage, it took place 


very ſhortly; Igaveaway Mademoilelle Laborde, 


now Madame Iournelle: and there is not a better 5 
Wite in all la Rue &. fionoree, or even Renommee, 


What can I ſay more? 


She is pregnant. And, if I am at Paris at the 
time of the chriſtening, I am to ſtand godfatner ; 
if not, I {hall be ſponſor by proxy. 


N. B. Mr. Tournelle ſtrenuouſly objected to the 
clerical claims of cuiſſage and janibage. But he 
did not e in la Rue Tireboudin. 


MYSELF. 


. M— 
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MYSELE. 


Ha VING thus cleanly, honeſtly, morally, 
and almoſt virtuouſly, got Mademoiſelle Laborde 


off my hands, I have nobody now to mind but 
myſelf. 1 


Perhaps the reader may imagine that I ſhould 
pay ſome attention to Madame de Rambouillet, 
the Count de B——, the Marchande de Gands 
d'amour, the Marquis de B****, Monkeur 
P ——, the Farmer General, Madame de G— —, 
Madame de V — —, Monſieur D—-—, the Abbe 
— the Count de Faineant, and all the reſt 
of my Pariſian acquaintance. To this I ſay, No. 


Myſelf is what I have not for ſome months 
looked into — With this Being I muſt now con- 
verle; leaving the frivolity of petits-maitres to be 

gratified with all their unſubſtantial enjoyments—. 
their ideal pleaſures. 


How ſtands the great account between me and 
reaſon? Some has been paid, but much more 
ſtill is due. —— A long, long Teckoning.—Alas ! 
when ſhall I ſtrike a balance? es 


Oh, my Eugenius! when we reflect npon the 
quick tranſition of time, the -ridiculous goals of 
ſo great a part of the courſe of life, ite mort 

| | V 
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duration, the phantoms we purſue, the ſhadows 


that we graſp, I bluſh to take a view of myſelf, 


and would procraſtinate a ſcrutiny which mots 


me at reflection. 


Vanity, FoLLy, 


How magnificent are your altars! How numerous 
your votaries! How great your ſacrifices ! 


THE VISIT. 


W HEN L had got thus far in this moral ſelf- 
diſquiſition, I heard a carriage ſtop at the door, 
and looking from the window, perceived the 
Count de B — inquiring for Monſieur Yorick, or 
Monſieur Sterne. He ſaw me at the window, 
and inſtantly alighted, 


He came up ſtairs with much ſeeming ſatisfaCt- 


1on in his countenance upon finding meat home ; 


he ſaid he had had ſome difficulty in diſcovering 


my place of abode ; that nobody knew Monſieur 


Yorick; and that, had he not luckily met with 
the celebrated Mr. W—es upon the Pont Neuf, 
he ſhould never have thought of inquiring tor 


Monſieur Sterne; but that Mr. W—es explained 


to him the enigma, and that he had ordered his 
bookſeller to bind him immediately, in elegant 
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binding, the volumes of Triſtram Shandy together 
with his Sermons. 


Such a compliment naturally excited me to 
pay an oblique one to his philanthropy and great 
ernciv1i»n, which, however, was ſoon melted 
down into politics. Mr. W. —es, his partiſans 
and opponents furniſhed us with matter of con- 
verſution for near an hour; in which the Count 
diſplayed great judgment, and a very extenſive 
knowledge of the conſtitution, laws, and cuſtoms 
of England; and appeared perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with all the celebrated political characters of 
the age. 


gut, after all, ſaid the Count, this is not the 
c ſubject of my viſit. Monſieur de L —, with 
4 the aſſiſtance of the Abbe T —, has made 
« very free with the Marquis de M— — -, in a 
“ pamphlet handed about. Now, continued he, 
« have written an anſwer to it, in which I have 
« the vanity to think I have fairly retorted the 
« argument, as well as the raillery upon him; and 
Cc 
e. 


* I wanted to conſult with you upon a proper 
device by way of frontiſpiece. 


« My conceit 1s an elephant learning to dance 
& upon the ſlack rope, being taught by a monkey.” 


YORICK'S 
THE OBJECTION. 
„ 
” M onsitur Le Comte, ſaid I, ſince 
«© you do me the honor to conſult me upon the 


« occaſion, I hope you will not be oftended at 
* my ſpeaking without reſerve.” 


« By no means, replied he.” 


« Why, Monſieur le Comte, the thought is 
« good; but, pardonnez-moi, it is not new.“ 


«* Not new! Where is it to be met with?” 


Ax ANECDOTE or Taz Lats DUTCHESS 


or MARLBOROUGH. 


M L ORD Grimſtone, when at ſchool, about 
the age of thirteen, wrote a comedy called 7he 
« Lawyer's Fortune. This production was ſo far from 
« polleſſing any dramatic merit, that it contained 
* ſcarce any thing but palpable inconſiſtencies; 
« however, when the very juvenile years of its 
* author are conſidered, and that the publication 
« of it was probably owing to the partial- 
« ity of parents in the gratihication of a childiſh 
& vanity; and when it is alſo conſidered that at 


. 
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a mature time of life, the author himſelf, upon 
a review of it, becoming ſenſible of its imper- 
fectious, took every pollible means to call in 
the im preſſion, and, if pollible, prevent ſo 
indiff-rent a performance ſtanding forth in evi- 
dence againſt even his childiſh talents; ſuch 
an error ſeemed, to all impartial people, 
lufſiciently apologized for: and indeed the 


ſeverer critics are leſs to be blamed than a 


certain lady, who called it forth from obſcurity. 
This was the late Sarah Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, who in the courſe of an oppoſition 
which ſhe thought proper to make to this 
gentleman, in an election for members of 
parliament where he ſtood a candidate, canſed 
a large impreſſion of this play to be printed 
at her own expenſe, and to be diſtributed 
among the electors; with a frontiſpiece, con- 
veying a reflection on his Lordſhip's underſtand- 
ing. The device was an elephant dancing on 
a ſlack rope. This gentleman, nevertheleſs, 
carried his election, in deſpite of this attempt 
to make him ridiculous in the eyes of his 
conſtituents,” 
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THE MONKEY. 


+ F ORT bien, Monſieur , mais ou eſt le 
* ſinge? 


Very well, Sir, but where is the monkey?“ 


« Oh! 1 give up the monkey, Monſieur le 
& Comte, though there was ſomething very like 
* one in the back ground. 


CONVICTIO N. 


"T HERE is nothing more difficult than to con- 

vince a Frenchman of a miſtake, eſpecially when 
his wit or judgment ſeems to be called in queſ- 
tion; ſo that though the Comte de B—— was a 
very accompliſhed gentleman, ſtill he had ſo much 
of the Frenchman in him, that I ſaw him redden, 
as ſoon as I mentioned the old dutchels's allego- 
rical frontiſpiece; and I could find he would will- 
ingly have purchaſed all the diſperſed copies of 
the Lawyer's Fortune, at a higher price than Lord 
Grimſtone, to have ſecured to himſelf the merit 
of novelty. 
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Howsrvzs, the Count preſerved every 
pollible external mark of politeſſe: and ſeemed 
pleaſed with a hint I gave him to improve his 
plate: he inſiſted upon my eating ſoup with him 
the very next day, but added, Vous me ferez 
« un plaiſir tres ſingulier, de ne mentionner à 
« perſonnel 1dee que vous m'avez donnee a l'egard 
ce de cette planche.” | 


“ You will, ſaid he, confer a ſingular pleaſure 
& on me, if you mention to no one the hint you 
gave me concerning this plate.“ 


I promiſed him 1 would not. 


For this reaſon I ſuppreſſed it here though per- 
haps I might thereby lay claim to ſome Hogarthian 
merit — and it might have ſerved as a very proper 
frontiſpiece to theſe volumes of Sentimental Travels. 


But Yorick's word is no jeſt, 


others, might the better attend to their own. 
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CURIOSITY. 


6 URIOSITY has been the ſource of human 


miſery. What a price did Eve pay for it? What 
a price is every day paid for it by the human 


race? It may be divided into two claſſes: The 


firſt is, the deſire of being acquainted with paſt 


times, by the means of hiſtory, of diſcovering the 
ſecrets of nature, fathoming the depths of ſcience, 
and ſuch like laudable purſuits. This claſs of cu- 


rioſity cannot be too ſtrenuouſly and conſtantly pre- 
ſerved and excited, as by an acquaintance with the 
paſt, we learn how to behave upon occaſions that 


offer; tor, as Cicero ſays, © neſcire quod antequam 
& natus eſſes attum eſt, id ſemper eſſe puerum,”” 


The ſecond claſs of cnrioſity, is an inquiſitive- 


neſs after the buſineſs and purſuits of other people; 


and it is this kind of curiofity which muſt always 
be condemned. 


The ancient inhabitants of Crete enacted laws 


whereby they were forbidden, on pain of being 


publicly whipt, ever to inquire of a foreigner who 
he was, from whence he came, or what was his 


buſineſs; and thoſe who anſwered ſuch queſtions, 


were deprived of the uſe of fire and water. The 


reaſon they aſſigned for enacting this law, was, 
that men by not interfering with the buſineſs of 
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Good heaven! if ſuch a law were in force in 
Europe, and particularly in Paris, which is the 
centre of curioſity, how much more would the 
curioſity of the Pariſians be excited hy the di{- 
playing of thoſe charms, which, indeed, the ladies 
do not take much pains to hide, but which they 
would be greatly mortified to have thus pnhlicly 
expoſed and caſtigated! Not that they would be 
deſtitute of male companions in theſe perambula- 
tions; for I believe the petits - maitres in a city 
are the greateſt . on earth. 


| Theſe enrious Impertinents ſeem to have no 
ideas of their own. or which they have borrowed 
trom books; all their knowledge may be ſaid to 


conſiſt in their neighbours actions: and whilſt they 


repeat what they have learnt, by way of cenſure, 
forget the ridiculous and infamous character they 
then appear in. 


Plutarch and Pliny have both written encomi- 
ums upon Marcus Pontius, a Roman, who never 
had the curioſity to inquire about what paſſed at 
Rome, nor in the houſes of his neareſt neighbours. 

But this is a ſingular example, which will never 
he imitated whilſt politics and news of every ſpecies 
| ſeem to engroſs the whole attention of mankind, | 


— 
way; 
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THE CRITICISM. 


1 AM aware that the Snarlers will immediately 
be let looſe upon me. — © So, Mr. Yorick, you 
« would ſuppreſs all curioſity, all thirſt of know- 
ce ledge, except what may immediately come un- 
& der the head of ſcience. — Who the P—x then 
* would read your works! 425 


Anſwer — There would then be nothing elſe 


read, as they contain the eſſence of learning, the 
depth of ſcience, and the ne plus ultra of genius. 


THE APPLICATION 


1 SHALL now ſet forth my reaſons for having 


ſuch an ob} ection to Pariſian curioſity i in particular. 


On the ſame floor with me dwelt a man, Who 


had the appearance of an officer; he was at the 


gate when the Count de B— inquired for me by 
two different names. They were both foreign to his 
ear and his underſtanding, and this was ſufficient 
to excite his curioſity. He popped his head into 


every Coffee-houſe in Paris, to gain intelligence 


concerning me: what he there learned reſpecting 
me, he added to his former enigmatical account, 
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in order, as poiſons expel poiſons, to extract 
more venom ont of my character. 


In every Coffee-honſe in Paris is poſted a poli- 
tical lion, or court-ſpy, who reports every thing 
that falls within his obſervation, which he thinks 
will pleaſe the miniſtry, or lead to any diſcoveries, 
My name being thus handed about, there was no 
lels than thirty two different accounts concerning 
mie, the next morning, upon the Duke de C—'s 
bureau, all concluding that I was a dangerous perſon. 


1 that day paid a viſit to the Count de B—-—, 

with whom LI alſo dined. During my abſence my 
| lodgings were ſearched, all my papers ſeized, and 
a letire de cachet was waiting for me at my return. 


PROVIDENCE. 


Dark and intricate are the ways of Providence 
| — Short - fighted mortals. it were not fitting you 
hould pry into futurity; or could ye, the know-- 
ledge of events hereafter, ſo far from accelerating 
your happineſs, would but increaſe your miſery. 


With what ſpirits did I dreſs to wait upon 
the Count! With what an air of chearfulneſs and 
{ſatisfaction did I ſtep into the coach, and order 
the Cocher to drive to his Hotel ' Little did I think, 


— YORICK'S 


at that very moment the hand of the miniſter was 
ſubſcribing to my fate, 


The Count de B— met me with the greateſt 
politeneſs; and told me as a ſecret, that the Duke 
de C- had highly applauded my conceit. He 
&« js to dine here.” — Scarce had he uttered theſe 
words, before the miniſter appeared. The Count 
introduced me to the Duke, but I perceived a 
reſerve and coyneſs in his addreſs, which I had 
never before obſerved ig a Frenchman. 


They retired for ſome time. The Count return- 
ed and aſked me ſeveral queſtions, which I an- 
ſwered with my uſual frankneſs. They were out 
of the common road; but I thought he Was en- 
titled to an explication. 


In about a quarter of an hour the Duke return- 
ed with the Count; when there was a ſerenity 
and openneſs in the miniſter's countenance, to 
which it had been quite eſtranged before. The 
company increaſed, when the converſation was 
general, ſprightly, and agreeable. 
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MY RETURN. 


N O ſooner had my coach ſtopt at the gate, 
than my hoſt came running out to tell me, if I 
was not inclined to lie in the Baſtille, to drive away 
as faſt as I could. Surpriſed at this intimation, I 
deſired him to get into the coach, and we drove 


round ſeveral ſtreets; when he informed me of all 
that had happened. 


£ « Good G—d! is this poſſible! — when Idined 
& this very day with the Duke de C-, and have 
* not left him half an hour! Ah! the myſtery is 
explained: — it 1s certain that an honeſt man 
* could not be guilty of ſuch diſlimulation ;—— 
* and [will lie to-night in * old lodgings.” 


4 Pour Vamour de Dien. ne retournez pas.” 


« What have I to fear? I truſt in the juſtneſs 
« and the uprightneſs of my intentions.“ 


Saying this [ returned to my hotel, where, when 
Thad alighted, I found all my papers ſent back, 


with this ſhort note from the Count. 


« Vous avez des ennemis; mais n'ayez pas 
© peur: on voit que vous etes un honnete 


« homme,” 
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& Yon have enemies; but be not afraid: it 


© is perceived that you are an honeſt man.” 


A-FAREWEL TO PARIS. 


H AD not this laſt proceeding given me much 
diſguſt to living under a government where nei- 
ther a man's perſon or property are ſafe, let him 
be ever ſo innocent; and where, had it not been 
for a mere accident, I might have languiſhed out 

the remainder of my days in a loathſome dungeon; 
I ſay, Eugenius, had not this conſideration pre- 


vailed, the letter which I received from thee, 


wherein the cauſe of protracting your journey, 


your ſevere illneſs, was ſo ſtrongly depicted, 


would not have let me remain one day longer 


an the paradiſe of coquets, the elyſium of pelits- 


maires, and the centre of frivolity. 


I packed up my little baggage, wrote a com- 
plimentary letter to the Count de B, another 
to Madame de Rambouillet, and ſet out that very 
evening for Calais. 
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IHE POST-CHAISE. 


I HAD no ſooner got into my Poſt-Chaiſe, than 
1 began to conſider the advantages of my preſent 
journey, the plan I had propoſed, and how far 1 
had compaſſed it. 

They order this matter better i in France.” 


his aſſertion produced my voyage. —— I was 

piqued to have it doubted, whether I was authoriz- 
ed to make it, and was reſolved to be convinced 
by occular demonſtration. 


The reader's curioſity has, I dare ſay, though 
an Engliſhman, been upon the tenterhooks of im- 
patience, all this while, to know what this matter 
was, and whether it really was ordered better in 
France. 


It is time he ſhould be ſatisfied, 


The ſubject in debate was the inconvenience 
of drinking healths whilſt at meal, and toaſts after- 
wards; and I careleſsly ſaid, upon what I thought 
good information, © They order this matter better 
„ in France.“ | 
© HEALTHS ARE ABOLISHED, AND TOASTS 
ce NEVER WERE ADOPLED, 
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So far I was right: fo far I have compaſled the 


deſign of my voyage. 


But whether this was tant mieux; or ſant pis, 
notwithſtanding my thorough knowledge at preſent 


in the preciſe meaning of thele two expreſſions 


in the French dialect, I ſhall leave the * to 


determine. 


CHANTILLY. 


; By the time I had run over theſe obſervations 


and reflections, we (that is the two horſes, firſt 
the poſtillion and myſelf, for I had no other com- 


panions) had got to this delightful retreat of the 


Prince of Condé. 


This chateau is conſidered by connoiſſeurs in archi- 
tecture to be one of the moſt perfect ſtructures of 
the kind. The apartments are ſumptuous; and can 
be ſurpaſſed by nothing but the furniture. The 
gardens are finely laid out, and very happily dif- 


poſed. Upon the whole, this is one of the moſt. 


elegant and convenient ſpots in all France, as well 


from its vicinity to the capital, as from its being 
ſo agreeably interſected with water. 


We did not change horſes here; but my curio- 
ſity, from the accounts I had heard of this ſeat, 
induced me to ſtop and take a ſurvey of it, a 

circumſtance 
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circumſtancel lamented having omitted in my way 


to Paris; and the gratification I received, amply 
repaid the ſmall expenſe it occaſioned me. 


A MIENS. 


Normans very material occurred to me till 
we arrived at this city ; © nor did any thing very 


important happen then, the reader will proba- 
bly pronounce. 


1 ee here about one o'clock, and finding 
a keen appetite ſtrongly prompt me to inquire after 


dinner, | aſked my hoſt what he could ſpeedily 
provide me. 


* Tout ce que vous voulez.” 

« Every thing you pleaſe.” 

A very comprehenſive bill of fare. 

«* But what havs you got in the houſe?” 
Tout ce que vn voulez.” 

* Have you any partridges? 


* Nan.” 
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« Any woodcocks ? ” 
“ Non.” - 1 8 
. Any ducks?” 
e 
92 Any pullets?“ 
« Non, Monſieur, qui font propres a manger.” 
« No, Sir, none that are _ for eating.” 


« Then you may as well not have them, for 
a man who is riding ok 


e Any fiſh p” 
“Point du tout aujourd'hui. 
None to-day.” 


* What the p—x then does every ching con- 
© iſt of? ” 


Des cotelettes de mouton a la Maintenon.“ 


«© Mutton-chops with Maintenon ſauce.” 


In the name of Famine, let's have them, good 
« Mr. Boniface.” 
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The conceit was loſt upon him, for two reaſons; 
firſt, he did notunderſtand Englith ; and ſecondly, 
if be had, without knowing the charafler in the 
play, he never could have conceived that his 


meagre carcaſe could convey the leaſt idea of 
much a name, 


THE HUE AND CRY. 


Ir a dangerous thing for a man, eſpecially an 
Engliſhman. to ſet his mind upon a good meal when 

he travels in France. If he can put up with an 
_ omelet, ſoup-meagre, or a fricaſſee of frogs, which 
are 1n great plenty, he need entertain no apprehen- 
ſions of ſtirving: but if his ideas ſnould be engroflied 
with a buttock or a {ir-lom of beet, alas alis! how 
great would be his diſappointment, trom his firſt 
letting foot at Calais, UN he was ready to reimbark 
at Marteilles. 


My diſappointment was {till greater; for tho'l 
had reduced all my pretenſions to eating a couple 
of mutton - chops , after having my imagination 
ralſed ty whatever I could think of, ſtill theſe very 
chops were not to be found A ſcrap of mutton, of 

about two pounds, n which my landlord had built 
all his reputation jor good eating, was vaniſhed, 


& Vue diay, oi i mouton 25 


& Wit the d! is become of the mutton ? 
N 2 | 
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« Ft peſtle f—tre ou eſt le mouton 9* 
( Untranſlateable. ) 


Every corner of the kitch-n, every creek of 
the pantry was ſearched, —but no mutton was to 
be found, 


THE DISCOVERY. 


AT length, when I was upon the point of re- 


ſuming my chaiſe, and deferring the gratification | 


of my appetite to the next poſt, Monſieur U Hote 


had found the houſe-dog in poſſeſſion of all our 
proviſions, in the duſt-hole: he had already gnawed 


one half; but as there remained a ſufficient quan- 
tity for my coteleites de Maintenon, I did not object 
to its being dreſſed, that the poor animal might 
eſcape the puniſhment with which he was ſo ſe- 
verely threatened. | 


ABBEVILLE. 


\ 


A HUNGRY traveller, and a diſappointed 


ſtomach never think the horſes drive faſt enough. 
Depechez, depechez. 


« Oui, Monſeigneur.“ — Cric crac — Crac. 


The poſtillions in France ſeem to have the 
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excluſive privilege of cracking of whips; which 
they perform {ſo very expertly, that it ſupplies all 
the uſe of a horn, blown by our poſt-boys upon 
their arrival at a poſt-houſe. 


Crac—crac—crac. 
And the horſes were ready But halt I've not dined. 


Thank heaven for meeting with an excellent 
duck, and a very good bottle of Burgundy ! Now 
can continue my journey as faſt as you will. 


Suppoſe I were to take a nap? 


« Depend upon it, Mr. Yorick, the witlings 
* will pronounce you have been r ever 
*ſince you left Paris. 


Why, then, it is but continuing, if they do 
not ſnarl too loud. 


BOULOGNE SUR MER. 


8 URELY I have got into England without 
croſſing the ſea! How many of my country-men ! 
What charms can this place have ſo peculiarly 
ſuperior to all the other ſea-ports in France? 


This queſtion I put to my hoſt, who was an 
Iriflrnan— “ Its vicinity to England.” 


Ho  _ YORICK'S 


Smugglers, bankrupts, and inſolvents ! ! — The- 
ſtreets ſwarm with them. | 


© Do they pay well? 
At firſt,” 


cc And can you afford to give them credit af- 
bog terwards ? ” 


No; but there are ſo many freſh recrnits, 
© who are fleeced by their countrymen, as foun 
& as they come over, that we can venture to truſt 
© them in a dearth of bankruptcies.” 


Heavens! the needy preying upon the miſerable 
— Or more likely 


The delinquent and felonious traveler, 
SUCKing the luſt drops of vital bioud , 
From the unfortunate and innocent traveller. 


Cloſe the ſcene— Humanity cannot ſuſtain it. 


The poſt-chaiſe this inſtant, 
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CALAIS. 
ONCE MORE. 


W ELL, Monſieur Deſſein, you ſold me a 
bargain; — I forgive you. 


0 honneur , Monſ' eur , j at refuſe deux louts de 
& plus, le meme jour, 


Modeſt for an innkeeper. 
When does the packet ſail for England?“ 
a Ce 'ſoir, Monſieur.” 


N Then take me a place , and let me have a 
* couple of bottles of your beſt Burgundy. 


Adieu! oh France! but alas! alas! the remiſe 
calls freſh to mind every circumſtance that - 


Heigh ho! 


I can't explain, 


Love, Love, theſe are thy victories ! Theſe thy 
trophies | 


THE S E A. 
A DEAD, dead calm! 


Mademoiſelle Lassen very ill _ the ſea an 
_ excellent emetic. 


« Pray Mademoiſelle, do not ſtand upon ce- 
“ remony. 

« Non, Mendy c'eſt ce que Je ne fats Jamaia, 
cr dans des cas pareils. 


« 80 I perceive 8 Well I had a 
narrow eſcape. . Sol will pay her no more com- 
pliments till we get on ſhore. 


A freſh breeze brings us into harbour. 
DOVER. 


Every traveller who ever touched here, and 
afterwards thought proper to blot paper, has given 
ſuch deſcriptive ideas of this place, that ſhall refer 
my readers to them and Shakeſpeare for a poetical 
deſcripuon of it. 


« Sir, you may go in a poſt-chaiſe with another 
* gentleman as cheap as the ſtage.” 
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This my landlord informed me at the King's 
Head. Why then Ihave no kind of objection.“ 


CANTERBURY. 


on 8 IR,, a ſhilling a mile, a very had road 
nobody can afford to run a chaile for leſs, and 
* we get nothing by it then.“ 


* Why this is a moſt arrant impoſition. Mr. 
“ What's-his-name has deceived me—and if there 
4 be any redrels 1 in law, Il have it. 


* So will I,” ſaid my fellow traveller. — He 
was a lawyer. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN. 


WI had not travelled far from this celebrated 
city, before we were attacked by a highwayman. 
My fellow-traveller was diſpoſed to contend with 
him; and tho' he trembled in every joint, whilſt 
he uſhered his imaginary cournge to his aid, he 
continued talking of the poltroonery of two travel- 
lers ſubmitting to a ſingle highwayman. 


In anſwer to this, I told him the contents of 
my purſe were but very triſſing; and that if I 
could reach London, it would accomplith the full 
deſign of my preſent finances; that | ſhouldtheretore 


„ Monis 


take two guineas out of my purſe, not for the 
robber, but for myſelf.“ A man, continued I, who 
& riſks his lite, his future peace of mind, and per- 
c haps the exiſtence of a wife and family, upon 
«ſuch a buſineſs, tho' illegal, deferves at leaſt 
« the compallivn of thoſe who can ſpare a trifle, 


* 'Tis what the happy to the unhappy owe.” 


© Yon ſurpriſe me, Sir, to plead ſo ſtrongly in 
e favor of a highwayman.— An Old Bailey Coun- 
© ſel would be alhimed to go ſuch lengths —“ 


„ W.thout a fee,” I replied. 


By this time the highwayman had made his de- 
mand in for n, and teir, enforced by the ſight of a 
piſtol, operated whit pity or coipaſſiyn would 
never have effected: — he gave np with a tremul- 
ous hand a purſe which ſeemed to contain a con- 
ſiderable ſum, when charity might have preſerved 
the far greater part, by a mercitul and benevolent 

allowance. 


“ Yau are no Sentimental Traveller, Sir, I ſee.” 


* No, —(in a faultering voice) I never was 
ſo terrified in my life.” 


Ls 
4 * 


c More ſo, I imagine, than he who ventured 
© ñggainſt ſo miny chances, the Law, our Conten- 
tion, our Poverty, — 
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He ſighed. 


I pitied and deſpiſed him, and we converſed na 
more till we reached the metropolis, 


LONDON. 


On my dear Eugenius, I fly to your arms }_. 
let me embrace the deareſt of friends! 

How happy am I to find you recovered! ——. 
Fortune has repaid me too abundantly ! 


MAN 


W H AT a FT: machine is man, framed 


with ſuch nice mechaniſm by Nature's hand, that 


every element impedes his perfect motion Now 


the vibration of the heart is too much propelled 
by heat—now cold ſhivers every fibre. Where's 
the juſt medium? Tell me, N , and I 
will own thy knowledge. 


My ſpicits tail — my head ſwims. 
To reſt — to reſt, 


Il cannot ſleep — a book may perhaps armuic. 
Can it divert at this ſad hour? 


% ien! 
I will indulge my melancholy. 1 5 


After having read Hervey's Meditations, I fell 
into a ſlumber, and by degrees a dream ſo ſtrongly 
operated, that I thought I was no longer in a ſtate 
of nature, but a kind of auditor to a dialogue that 
took place between my Soul and Body; which, 
as it made a very ſtrong impreſſion on me, I can 
repeat pretty correctly. 


A VISION. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN wy SOUL 
AND MY BODY. 
BODY. 


No ! _ never — never — will I ſubmit to the 
caprices of thee, Soul! What, yield to thee that 
ſovereignty which I have preſerved over thee for 
ſuch a ſucceſſion of years? After thou haſt ſo im- 
plicitly obeyed my laws, ſhall I ſubmit to thine, 
which forbid me the uſe of all that gives me pleaſure, 
and compel me to embrace what 1 hold in the 
utmoſt abhorrence? This ſhull never be; thou 
ſhalt never have the ſatisfaction to find, that at the 
end of my career l adopt thy viſions for rules of 
conduct How! — acknowledge, tamely acknow- 
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ledge my ſlave to be my maſter, and yield tothy 
laws, who from thine infancy gaveſt up all preten- 
ſions to the enforcing of them! Ungrateful wretch ! 
after thou haſt partaken with me of the ſweeteſt 
pleaſures, thou wouldſt at preſent teſtify thy ac- 
knowledgment, by depriving me of the enjoyments 
of life, in order to relieve thee from thy panics and 
terrors. Is this the gratitude thon oweſt me; to 
undertake the deſtruction of that dwelling, in which 
thou haſt been lodged ſo many years, and to ac- 
quit thy rent with tears, ſighs, ſolitude, mortifica- 
tion, contempt, and, in a word, chaſtiſe me in 
every ſenſible part? No — I will oppoſe thee with 
all my ſtrength, and I will purſue, as uſual, the 
gratification of my ſenſes in deſpite of thee and 
all thy miſanthropy. But—ah! my Soul appears 

—and I muſt liſten, even againſt my will. 


SOUL. 


Thou wretched maſs! bag of earth! paſture of 
worms! itinerant fink! horrid carcaſe! the abode 
of ſerpents and the retreat of toads! dareſt thou 
to oppoſe the laws which I dictate to thee, for the 
| ſhort time which we ſhall now remain together, 
after having by a fatal complaiſance allowed thee 
for ſuch a length of time, all that thy infamous 
deſires could crave? Art thon moſt ungrateful, or 
moſt criminal? Thou now refuſeſt me a few tears, 
after having afforded thee, for ſuch a ſeries of years, 
innumerable delights. But alas! vain and imagin- 

ary is all terreſtrial felicity! Canſt thou deny a 


few ſighs aſter ſo much joy; a uſeful ſolitude after 
ſuch a long and ſcandalous commerce with the 
world; ſome mortifications after myriads of fuch 
vain delights; ſome little contempt after ſo much 
pride; in a word, a ſtate of repentance, ſo ſhort 

will be our union, for ſo many years of idle or 
vicious gratification, and of which I muſt one day 
give an account to the Sovereign Judge ? 


Thou contemptible rebel! thou blind veſlel of 
clay and dirt! thou by thy difobedience art as 
unworthy of my care, as I am of mercy, by my 
paſt inconſiderate partiality for thee. But mine 
eyes are now open: I perceive the abſolute power 
I ought to have had over thee, and I will now 
_ exerciſe it. Wherefore, no longer oppoſe my man- 
dates; and henceforward expect nothing from me 
in this world but affliction. I command thee to 
ſubmit with patience, as thon canſt riot from thy 
nature do it with pleaſure, to the keenef! anguiſh 
of this life. By thy prelent tears, I will endeavour 
to purge away the foul ſtains of thy paſt actions 
Thy preſent humility may obliterate the remem- 
brance of thy former vanity Have not thy works 
tended to the corruption of the age? to the ee 
ity of the morals of the riſing generation ? 


What recompence canſt thou offer? — Nor thy 
religious diſcourſes: they are but a ſmall counter- 
puile, and read but by few. 
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H ERE a noiſe in the ſtreet awoke me, and I 
was glad to find this was only a viſion: it how- 
ever operated ſo ſtrongly upon my mind, that, 
added to my preſent weakneſs, I was ſcarce able 
to ſupport the remembrance of it. 


I ſaw, but too clearly the juſtneſs of the reaſon- 
ing of my Soul, even in ſleep. What a wretch 
am 1! How have 1 miſapplied thoſe talents that 
nature deſtined for ſuperior uſes! — Vile dauber 
of o_ 5 


Oh my brain! — Eugenius! my brain! 
The grim Tyrant now in earneſt ſeizes me ſo 


violently by the throat, that my friend Eugenius 
can ſcarce hear me cry acroſs the table 


 YORICK'S. 


THE CATASTROPHE 


He: gone! for ever gone!“ 


Poor Yorick! he was a fellow of infinite jeſts! 
of moſt excellent fancy! Where be your gibes 
now? — Your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont 
to ſet the table on a roar? — not one now — 
quite chop-fallen? 2, 


Alas! Alas! Alas! poor Yorick. 


This with .the ſpontaneous flood of friendſhip, 
your Eugenius ſigns, 


* Mr. Sterne died in March 1768, ſoon aſter the 
publication of his Sentimental Journey. 


FINIS. 


